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jp^ ADVJBRTISEMENT. 

The publkher^ of the previous Boston editioiia^^ 
of this Chr&miDar now offer a new and improved 
edition of a work which has become generally, 
known and esteemed. 

When it was first determined to reprint this 
jndicious system of theoretically, and practically 
teaching the French language^ a pefect con- 
viction was felt that it would meet the approba- 
tion of the wise and learned as soon as it was 
known ; and the rapid sale of three editions in 
the United States within a few years has fully 
realized that expectation and given indubitable 
evidence of the intrinsic merit of this mode of 
instruction. 

In. London 4his Grammar, has passed through 
thirteen editions^ and it has likewise been printed 
several times at Paris. 

Previous to the printing of every new edition 
the American publishers have always been care- 
ful to procure the latest English copy^ in order 
to profit by any improvement which may have 
been made in succeedipg editions^ and this at- 
tention has always proved advantageous. Be. 
sides this^ they have been so fortunate as to have 
the same editor for all their editions^ who, being 
an experienced instructer of languages^ has given 
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this gpammar a decided preference ever siucc its 
first appearance^ and contributed^ by his own 
observations in the course of tuition^ to remo^ 
every obscurity, supply every defect, and render 
it as easy and perfect as possible. 

This work is now introduced into . some of 
the first literary institutions, in the country^ and 
particularly into the University at Cambridge and 
St. Mary's College in Baltimore. 

It remains only to be remarked that this fourth 
American is copied from the thirteenth and most 
complete London edition, and contains about 
one hundred pages more than any former edition^ 
in consequence of which valuable additions the 
publishers have been obliged a little to enhance: 
the former price. ^ 

BosTOK; June; 1817« 



PREFACE. 



That ^^ a great book is a great evil'' is generally a great 
truth, for the diseovery of which we moderns must hold 
ourselves indebted to the sages of antiquity. In the fol- 
lowing sheets^ I have endeavoured to improve upon the 
ancient maxima and bring the two ends of the book as near 
together as I possibly could. On this frugal plan, tbe 
preface might have been spared, but custom must be com- 
plied with : some part of our time must be spent on super* 
fiuities ; and what is rendered venerable by age must not 
too hastily be rejected. To enter abraptly upon the main 
subject is generally considered as a breach of politeness. 
What is useful must sometimes give place to what is con- 
yenient, and what rigorous justice cannot defend, may yet 
enjoy the security of prescription. In compliance, there- 
fore, with liniversal custom, with the general practice of 
the ancients, and, what is still more forcible, the urgent 
solicitation of the booksellers, I proceed to lay before the 
Reader the general plan of the Work. 

The idea of the Fra&tical Grammar was first sug- 
gested to the Author in the course of his private teaching. 
He found daily the inconvenience of referring from booK 
to book, and determined to supply -the defect in the best 
manner he could. Whatever was necessary to furnish a 
tolerable acquaintance with the elements of the Jangiiagey 
and point out the nature of its eonstruetion, he proposed 
to admit; and reject every'tliing that was not essentially 
connected with his principal design. His first object was 
to comprise, in as little room as possible, every thing that 
was really useful in the grammar, the exercise-book, and 
the book of dialogues. To this plan he has strictly ad- 
hered in the composition, and has brought the whole toge- 
ther in a much smaller compass than, at first, eould reas- 
onably have been expected. 

Tiie several parts of speech are arranged in the ustial 
i>rdei*, and each part is discussed under a separate section- 
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Eacli rule is followed by a familiar exercise, whieh the 
master may use in the place of a dialogue. . 

The advantages resulting from the scholars learning and 
Chen repeating their own translations by heart must,jn the 
opinion^of impartial and disinterested minds, materially 
tend to their improvement ; by these means, the pupils, 
uniting practice to theory, not only become imperceptibly 
acquainted with the French phraseology, which in many 
instances differs so much from the English construction, 
but immediately know what is the English word that cor- 
responds, with the French, and vice rersa, which cannot 
absolutely be done, in a dialogue where the French is 
ready made for them. Therefore, in order the more fully 
to answer the Author's intention, he has, instead of fine 
sentences, extracted from the most elegant writers, and 
often above the comprehension of young people, preferred, 
and made use, throughout all theexercise^, of plain and 
easy sentences, which, at the same time they are within 
the reach of the young learners' faculties, will soon enable 
them to speak the French language with propriety and 
elegance. What more can be expected from an elemen- 
tary book } 

At the close of every section, a recapitulatory exercise 
148 given upon all the preceding rules. 

When there is any difference in the order of arrange- 
ment, the French construction is pointed out by the small 
Bgures placed against the top of the words in the English 
sentence. 

Some of the most remarkable French idioms are noticed, 
and exemplified by various instances. Many others might 
have been adduced, perhaps, to very little profit. The 
Miomatical expressions are daily giving way to a regular 
syntactical form, and growing into disuse with the best 
masters. 

A few general rules for pronunciation only have beea 
given. From all the attempts that have hitherto been made, 
it does not appear that any adequate idea of it can be con- 
veyed in writing* The ear cannot be properly formed 
without the assistance of a good speaker. 

Throughout the whole composition, the author's chief 
aim has been to unite ease and simplicify with accuracy 
and precision. That he has not sometimes said too little 
where more was required, and sometimes too much where 
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lets would have been sufiieient, he does Doitakeopon biro* 
self to assert. That he has sometimes failed through neg- 
ligence^ apd man? trmes through igiioranee^ he lias also 
great reason to fear. His daily avoeations left him but 
little time for stud^^, and his want of a better acquaint- 
ance with the English language, may have subjected him 
to many inaccuracies in his style, and sometimes, perhaps, 
to palpable impropriefies. 

The author cheerAitly embraces this opportunity of 
making his most grateful acknowledgments to the Fublick, 
,for the favourable reception gi^en to the former editions 
of this Grammar, and, in general, to ail his other works : 
whilobhe is perfectly sensible of the obligation, he is al»o 
sensible that much indulgence was required to justify the 
favours he has already received, either as a teacher or as 
an AUTHOR. That generous indiilgence he again solietts 
for their acceptance in this new edition, and begs to assure 
them, that, in every situation of life, i^ will be bis constant 
care, as well as his highest ambition, to deserve the fiat- 
tering encouragement he has met with in thi.^ country^ and 
never forget the obligations already conferred. 

In this edition, the errors in the former publications are 
earefuily corrected, the several expressions which did not 
so well please in the course of practice have been altered, 
and every improvement added, that could tend to facilitati 
the aitainmeut of the French language* It having been 
suggested, by some gentlemen, to whose judgment the au- 
thor pays the greatest deference, that the irregular verbs^ 
being arranged in alphabetlsiil order, in the body of the 
book, would be a considerable improvement fo the work, 
and faeilitate the progress of the scholar, this is done in 
the present edition. The primitives of fhe irregular verbs 
are jBonjogated at length, and at the end of each are given 
their several eompouuds, with large exercises, both upoiL 
the primitives and compounds. « 

Alfred-house Acaix&my, 
' Cah^erwsll, 1812. 
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KN Ei^PLANATION OF THB ABBREVIATIONS MADE USE OF 

IN THE FOLLOWING WORK. 

lA. * Noun masculine. 

f. Noun feminine. 

pi. Plural. « 

adj. Noun adjective. 

pro. Pronoun. 

V. Verb. 

p« act. Participle active. 

p. p. Participle passive. 

p. Preposition. 

adv. Adverb. 

c. Cotiju action 

int. Interjection. 

"^ The English word that has this mark 

underneath, is not to be expressed ill 

French. 

The figures, *, 2, ^, &c. direct to the construction of the 
words in the French sentence. 

Two words having the same figure are expressed by the 
French word placed under them. 

7wo or three words betweep parentheses (), are expressed 
by the French under vDem^ 



A PRACTICAL 



FRENCH GEAMMAB. 



SECT. I. 

Grammar is the arl of speaking and writing in any 
language with propriety ; or^ it is the art of rightly ex- 
pressing our thoughts by words. 

Grammar is of two kinds> general and particular. 
Universal grammar considers language in itself> explains 
the principles which are alike common to every tonguet 
and distinguishes, with precision, between those- partic-' 
uiars which are essential and those which are only acci« 
dental. Particular grammar applies these common prin- 
ciples to a particular language, and furnishes certain 
rules and observations which are, either mediately or 
immediately, deducible from its common principles* 

A grammar of the French tongue must be formed 
agreeably to th^ established usage, and those particular 
modes of expression, to which custom has given its 
sanction. It has therefore for its object, in common 
with all other grammars, the consideration of letters^ 
syllables, wprds^ sentences, &c. 

ALPHABET ;— Is composed of twenty-five letters, 
of which words are formed; five of them, a^ /, if 0, u, 
are distinguished by the name of vowels, which form a 
perfect sound of themselves. The twenty other letters 
b» c, d, f, g, h, j, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, x, y, z, are 
called consonants, and cannot be pronounced but when 
}oined with vowels, except y, which has often the sound 
of dottble i^ and of whick some make « mmh vow^ 
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VOWELS, three: sorts; — Simple, a, /, r, o^ u, whicb 
are subdivided into short and long, whose sound is more 
prolonged and deeper. 

Compound, of two or three simple Towels, as at, ei. 
Off u^ aUf euf oUf a^ au : at has the sound of e mute in 
faiaant, and the sound of / close in je lirai, as well as in 
all the-vetrbs in the first person singular of the future. 

Nasal, when they are jplned to tn or /i, and when 
they form only one sound, as an, am^ en, em, in, im^ain^ 
ein» 

DIPHTHONG ; — \% the union of several vowels, the 
pronunciation of which causes two sounds to be hearct 
by a single impulse of the voice. Dieu, yeux, niais> 
pion, ouie, mien, are diphthongs ; yet Caen, eau, paon^, 
craie are not so, because they are pronounced Cap, &> 
pan, ere, 

ACCENTS, three sorts;— The acute', the grave V 
and the circumflex '^ serve to modify the sound of the 
vowels; the oflSice of the latter is to render long the 
vowels which are affected by it y thus pronounce ^, ^, I, 
^y Hf by a greater opening of the mouth, almost as if 
it were aa, ee, iiy oo, uu. It is thus we write age, in- 
stead of aage; this is also the reason why it is placed over 
the vowels that were formerly followed by an s, which 
has been dropped, since it is no longer pronounced; zt 
in asne, beste, in which the suppression of the s, requires 
tfaat we should write ane, bete, in order to shew that d 
and e are long. 

KINDS 0/ E, fve; — two ktnds, Mutt: l/f.-^-One 
whose dull sound is almost null in bravcj encore, which 
are pronounced no otherwiite than brav, encor. 

2d -^The other, whose sound, although obscure, caiK 
be prolonged, nearly as the sound of eu, in je/ me, te^ 
revenir, redemander. 

3^.-— Close, iy the aecent Aeute, in bontc ^ ]Wt M b^ 
-mivalent to e, as 4n voyes, lisez, touchca^ 
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. 4/ik'— ^Oraiff by^ tie accents 6iwi¥, m acc^ Aecd% adB»| 

V&ich is suppressed in greffe) sans cesse> abbegge. 

5/A.— Vert open, by the accent CircumJteXi in cere, tcte^ 
ten^petCi which were fbnnetly pronounced and written 
estre* te«te» &c. . • • 

Middling, fallowed by a double consonant^and whose ' 
sound is between that of ^ close and ^open^ in nMisonnettey 
musette, ponlette. 

The DIURESIS f)— Which t» ^aced over the tow. 
els e^ t\ u, and causes them to be pronounced separately 
from the preceding vowel as in poete> aSeui^ Saiil^ and 
may be ranked among the accents. 

The CEDILLA (^>— A little dash, which is put un- 
der the c, is also a sort of accent, since it serves to modify 
the hard pronunciation which it would otherwise have 
before the vowels a, 0, f#^ and to change it into that of S ; 
il is thus we pronounce it in £ran9oiS| fa9o% regu. 

The APOSTR(»HE, (*);— Is only a comma put over 
the place which the vowel e or « ought to occupy, which 
is suppressed when the word following begins with a 
vowel or an ^ not aspirate i* thus, instead of le esprit^ 



• AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 
of raefa Freueb Words as have their initiaj h mute. 



HAB1L£» 

habilement, 

babiiet^, 

habiller, 

habillement, 

liabit, 

habiter* 

habiuble^ 

habitant* 

kU>itud^ 

kabitueU 
iabituer» 
kaleine, 



CLEVEM 

cle^eriy 

cleverness 

to clothe 

dress 

a coat 

f9 inhabit 

inhabitaMe 

inhabitant 

custom 

habitual 

to use 



breath 



harmonie^ 

bebdomadaire^ 

H€bra'tque» 

Hebreu, 

b^catombe^ 

hegiret 

h€las ! 

H€licoQf 

beiiotropej 

hemisph^r^ 

btoisticbe* 

b€morrhagi^ 

h^tnorrhoideSf 



harmony 

weekly 

Mebraick 

H<brev) 

mi hecatoTnb 

hegira 

alas ! 

Melicon 

turn^ot' 
hemiiphere- 

hemistic 

hloodj-fiux 

piles 

htpaticH 
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fa nambitim; and le homme^ we must pronounce 'and 
write Tesprit, Tambition^ Phomme. But when the h is 



kerbage, 
herbe, 
*herbori8te, 
^ h^r^ditaire, 
h€r^sie> 
b^r^ttque* 
heritage, 
h^riter, 
♦h^ritier, 
keriti^re» 
hermine> 
hermite, 
hermitagey 

h^roiVjue, 

h^roisraei 

h^sitei% 

h^itatioDy 

heu£» 

heureux, 

heureusementi 

h^xagone, 

li^xametre* 

hiatus, 

hier, 

hi^roglyplie, 

hlrondcUey 

histoirey 

historlen, 

kistorique» 

histrion, 

hiver, 

hivemer, 

holocauste» 

bombi-e* (jeu) 

homdlle, 

.homicide^ 

hommage, 

homme^ 

honnSte, 

honn6tement» 

bonndtet^ 

honneur* 

bonorable^ 

boDorarie^ 



herbage, pasturjihonortVi 

herb or grase hdpital* 

herbalist horizons 

hereditary horloge, 

heresy 



heretic 

inheritance 

to inherit 

an heir 

en heiress 

ertnine 

an hermit 

hemiiage 

an heroine 

heroical 

heroism 

to hesitate 

hesitation 

luck 

hour 

happy 

happily 

an hexagon 

hexameter 

hiatus, a gap 

yesterday 

hieroglyphic 



a swallov) humble 



hisfory 
historian 



a buffoon 

Viinter 

to Hointer 

buna sacrifice 

ornbre 

an ho7nily 

an homicide 

homage 

m,an 

honest 

honestly 

honesty 



horloger, 

hormts, 

horoscope, 

horrcur, 

horrible, 

horribleTnent> 

liospitalier, 

liospitalite, 

iiostie, 

hostility 

lidte. 

hdtesse» 
h6:el, 

iidielier, 

hdteileriej 

huile, 

iiuilier 

huissier, 

liuitre- 

humain, 

Immainem^ti 

humaniser, 

lmmanite» 



humblement 
humectatioiiy 



historical ^^^^^ctcr. 



humeur, 

humide, 

humidite, 

humiliant, 

humiliation* 

humiher» 

humility* 

hyacinthe, 

hydre, 

hydromel, 

bydropique;^ 

hydropisie^ 



honour faymitiii 
honorablemymnef 
' ^noi«ar^(hyperboley 

f Buttbe & 13 aspirated in hk09. 



to honottr 

hospital 

horizon 

. a clock 

vtateh-m^aicr 

•except 

horoscope 

horror 

horrid 

horribly 

' hospitable 

hospitality 

host or K)ictin^ 

hostility 

landlord 

landlady 

a great house 

inn-keeper 

antnn 

oil 

pil-cruet 

mher or tip staff 

• oyster 

hum are 

humanely 

to civilize 

humanitu 

humble 

humbly 

moistening 

to m>oisten 

Hum,our 

damp, moist 

humuUty 

m,ortifying 

tumiliation 

to humble 

hu^lity 

^ hyacinth 

hydra 

mead 

hydropic 

dropsf 

hymen 

hymn 

hyperMt 



IS - 

Mpimte^ the article jfemahis entire ; we must not say 
rheros, but pxt>nottnce le heros> du hero$> anhferos. 

VARIATlpN IN THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
CONSONANTS;— C is pronounced hard like k before 
the Towels a, o^ u, in cocarde> cube ; like / before e^ i, in 
-cecite. There are even some words in which it is pro- 
nounced like gf as in secondi &c. G is pronounced hard 
before a, o^ u; likey, before e, is when we wish te^ 
modify its pronunciation before a^ 0^ u, zn e is placed 
after ity as in il gagea, nageoire ; when on the contrary 
we wi^ to have it pronounced hard before e^ i, an 
u is placed after it> as in guerir, guide. H is of two sorts, 
aspirate as in ha%r> envahir*, then the consonants by 
which it is preceded are not sounded; it is called mute, 
vrhen it ys not pronounced at all> as in homme, h^roine^ 
The h of heros is aspirate, that bf its derivatives is 
aot so. Q when not thc^ last letter of a wordy as in 
dnq» is never used without being followed by », which 
gives it the pronunciation o£ k^ as in qui, quelconque; yet 
in seyeral words u has retained its ancient sound df ou, and 
then qa is pronounced like kou, as in aquatique, equation* 
S is pronounced hard in salut, senat; but between two 
▼owelst it takes the pronunciation of z, as in viser, raison. 
Sec. T followed by i and another vowel, is pronoun* 
ced like c, as in partialyparttel> portion ; but if ti is pre* 
ceded by s or x, or if it is at the beginning of a word, it 
is pronounced as in tirer, question, mixtion. X.is pro- 



li3q)ocondre9 hypocondriadhypoih6qutT, to mortgage 



hypocrisie, hypocrisy 

kypocri^e, hypocrite 

hypoth^que, " mortgage 



hrjjothise, hypothetic 

hysope, hysop 

hyst^rtqae, ' hjfiteric 



Iti a familiar discourse, the l^ter h is not aspirated in tbe f<diow. 
ing words, viz. Hanovre, HoUcmde, and Hongrie^ when either of tliem 
is preceded by the particle de ; for though we always say le Hanovrt^ 
la Hollande and /a Hongrie^ yet it is usual to say and write PElectttraii 
ttrHanovre^ la Heine d*ffongri&, la toile d'MoUande^ and the like. As to 
•tber national and proper nameS} the initial h is aspirated in most of 
them ; as in Hainautt Nariihourgh^ Havanne, Henri^ &c. but ill JHam^ 
ilton, Uarcourt, Heotxyt, Belene^ JSerculCt ITerac/e, Mamket iSbra«« 1 
Jlypjpolitei it is moSftt, 
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nonnced like cs in Sxer, taxer ; like gz in examen^ ex— 
emple ; and like x in six» dix, soixante. Ch is generally 
pronounced, as In chat^ yet it is pronounced often like 
k : Christ, orchestre, bacchante, are examples. Rh, th, 
ph, are pronounced like r, t, f, in rhume, theme, pHil- 
osophe, which are pronounced rumej teme, filosofe. 

A SYLLABLE, whether composed of one or more .let- 
ters, requires, in the pronunciation, no more than a 
^single impulse of the voice : ex. ba^jne^ moi^ Scd 

A WORD may consist of one syllable, or of many 
compacted into one meaning ; for, a word is the small- 
est par-t^of speech which is in itself significant: ex. mon. 
my ', livrii book, &c 

A SENTENCE, Or PHRASE, is an assemblage of words 
arranged in their proper order, forming a sense either 
more or less complete { ex. 
Je suis votre ami, • I am your friend. 

j*ecrivis hier h voire tante, I yesterday wrote to your 

aunt. 

A iPERioD may consist of two or three sentences 
joined together, so that they depend on one anotlj^er to 
form a complete sense. Each of the sentences forming 
part of a period is called a member of the period ; ex. . . 

Les grands hommessofitrafes; Great men are scarce ; we 
on doit les respecter^ et Pon ought to respect them, 
devroit toujours travaillfrh and constantly endeavour 
se rendre semblMe h ewe. to resemble them . 

A DISCOURSE, or SPEECH, is an assemblage of senten- 
ces (or phrases) and periods, joined together, and ar- 
ranged according to the rules of the language, 

KINDS OF WORDS, 

There are, in the French tongue, nine different sorts 
of words, which are generally called the nine parts of 
speech, tiSB. . 

1. L' Article, Article. 

2. Le Nom, Noun. 

S. LBPnoKOift, Pronoto. 
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* ' 4. Le Verbe, •* Veub. 

5. Le Participe, • . Participlb. 

6. UAdVERBE, ApVERB. 

7. La Preposition, Preposition, 

8. La CoNjoNCTiON, Conjunction. 

9. L*Interjecti0n, Interjection. 

Five of them are declinable ; that is to say, the radi- 
cal part of the word remaining the same, the other 
parts, but especiallf^ the termination, will admit of se-, 
veral variations. These declinable words are, the article, 
noun, pronoun, verb, and participle. 

The four last, as they never vary their terminations, 
are* therefore called indeclinable. 

GENERAL EXPLANATION. 

The ARTICLES are certain minute words, which, joined 
to nouns, determine the extcfht of their signification, 
and which, in FrencJi, denote their gender, number, 
and case, correspondisg to the English words, tie, ofihe^ 
from thif and to the. These in French, are 
Le^ la, leSi The 

ife, du, de la, desy Of or from the. 

A, attf it hf aupe. To the. 

The NOUN, in general, is «a word which is used t« 
same or qualify every thing which is the object of dis- 
course: ex. 



PapUr^ Paper. 

Plume^ . Pen. 
Pain, Bread. 



, Bon, Good. 

• Petit, Little. 
Mauvaisy Bad, &c. 



The PRONOUN is a word commonly substituted in the 
place of the noun, td" avoid its too frequent repetition : 
ex« 

J*ai vu M. votre pere, et I saw your father, and 
lui at parte, spoke to him. 

In fhis instance the word hi, to him, is put to avoid 
the repetition of the word pere, father. 

The VERB is a \vord which either expresses the state 
of the subject, or an action done by the subject, or the 
action received or suffered by the subject ; ex. 
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Mon frere g^t maladif M7 %rotlijer U ill. 

Ma seeur ecrit une lettrey My sister writes a letter. 

j^(7^r^ cousine est punte^ Tour cousin if punished. 

The verb is varied by jBOods^ tensest persons* and 
numbers. 

The PARTicx^LE partakes both of the nature Of the 
verb and the adjective noun : ex. 

jiyant, Having | AimCi Xoved. . 

♦ Dormant^ Giving, j Puni^ Punished^ i&c. 

The ADVERB is jsometimes joined to the nqun» but 
siore frequently to the verbx whence it derives its name. 
The use* of the aflverb iS) to determine the signification 
of the noun or verb> or express some particular modifi- 
cation or circumstance of the action or quality : ex. 

*Je vouf aime sinceremei)t| I loye you sincerely, 
yenez demain, ,. • Come to-morrow. 

In these instances the words sincerely and to-ntorroiv 
are adverbs. 

The PREPOSITION is a word which is put before the 
noun or pronoun, and it always governs the word before 
which it is, placed : ex. ^ 

Chez mon ami^ At my friend^s houie. 

Devant moi^ ^ Before me, &c. 

The CONJUNCTION serves to connect the several parts 
of a discourse : ex. ^/, and 5 car^ for ; maiSy)yoX^ &c. 

The INTERJECTION is a word which expresses the dit 
ferent affections or passions of the soul : c^. 

Helas ! mon Dieu ! Oh my God ! &c. 

A more particular delineation of these nine parts of 
speech, and their use in the cotnpbmlon of a sentencef 
or period, will be the subject of the following sections. 



SECT. II. 

Of nouns 

NOUNS are divided into subst;antives and adjectives. 
A NOUN SUBSTANTIVE expresses a thing subsisting bj 



\1 

* 

itself) and can make aT complete setlse iadep^deht pf any 
other word: ex. Dieu^ God; Ht^ king; mauon^ house, &6* 

A NOUN SUBSTANTIVE IS either commoDj collective^ 
or proper. 

A COMMON NOUN IS applicable to all beings or things 
of the same kind : ex. homme^ man ;• f^oij king ; vUUp 
town ; table^ table, 2cc. 

A COLLECTIVE NOUN IS exprcssive of many particu- 
lars ; yet, as thesQ. particulars are all united in the mindy 
and comprehended under one general idea, they may 
therefore be conceived as one individual, and, without 
any* impropriety, expressed in the singular number : ex. 
peuple^ people ; forit^ forest \ armee^ army, &c. 

A PROPER KouN is applicable to one person or thing 
only : ex. Pierre^ Peter ; Londrest London, &c* 

N,B, A noun is always a substantive when we can- 
not, with propriety, add to it the ^ord personm^ per8on^ 
or the word chose, thing. 

A NOUN ADJECTIVE IS used to express the qualityt 
colour, form, or quantity, of the substance to which 
it belongs ; and is so called because its meaning cannot 
be Sscertained without being jpined to its proper sub* 
stantive, with which it jnust also agree in.gender» 
number, and case ; ex. bon^ good ; aimflble, lovely ; 
rouge, red; jaune, yellow ; rond, round \ quarre, square ; 
un, one ; deux, two ; trois, three, &c. 

N»B. The noun is always adjective when we can add 
to it the Ford personne or chose, person or thing. 
In Nouils, four things must be considered, viz* 

Les Ariieles^ The Articles. 

Les Genres, The Genders. 

Les Nornbresi The Numbers* 

Les CaSf The Cases. 

ARTICLES. 

^ There are three sorts of Article?, mz. 

V Article defini. The Article definite. 

' V Article partitif, ' The Article partitive. 

V Article indejim. The Article indefinite. 

3 
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The Arti<Je mast always agree with the noun in gen-i 
' dkr and number. 

The DEFINITE AUTicLE IS SO called, because it means 
the whole of the object to whicK it is applied. 

Singular, 
Le^ for the masculinei before nouns beginning with a 

consonant or h aspirated : ex, U toi^ the king \ U 

heros^ the hero, 5cc, 
JLi, for the feminine : ex. la reine, the queen, &c. 
£\ with an elision, for both genders, before nouns sin-? 

gular beginning with a vowel or h not aspirated : ^ ex* 

i*enfant, the child j rhomme^ the man, &c. 

Plural. 

X'es^ for both genders, whether the noun begin with a 
consonant or a vowel: ex. Us fW/, the king«; Us 
reineSi the queens ; Us enfansy the children, &c. 
The PARTITIVE ARTICLE means only a part of theob- 

J*ect, the English word some being- always expressed or 
mplied. 

Singular, 

f" These two articles ar^ used 

r> r «.!, I before nouns beginning with a 

j-)u *or tne»masc. i ,^ ^ • ^ j 

Dt la for the fem. \ ^°*>«°"a« ^^ " ^^''^l^^ \ ^\ 

^ \ du patn^ some bread ; de h 

\jviande^ some meat. 

JD^r, for both genders, beginning with a vowel or an h 

not aspirated : ex. de Pcncre^ some ink. « 

Plural. 
Des for both genders : ex. des amis^ some friends. 

The INDEFINITE ARTICLE is de or d\ of, from, and 
i, to. 

This article is used, without distinction, before nouns 
masculine and feminine in both numbers. Proper 
names, and the greater part of the pronouns, are de* 
clined with it. 

Some grammarians admit of a fourth article, viz. un 
*br the masculine, and une for the feminine, in English 

IT an : but it may be observed, that it is always decline4 
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^i(h the indefinite article, and therefore takes the 
nature of a noun adjective* 

GENDERS AND NUMBERS. 

There are two genders, viz. the masculine and fe- 
minine. A noun is masculine when there is before it 
le or unf2& le or un livre^ the or a book. A noun is fe- 
minine when it is preceded by la or um^ as la or um 
flume^ the or a pen. 

There are two numbers, the singular and plural. 
The singular number speaks of one thing only^ as, um 
iabie^ a table : the plural speaks of more than one, as« 
des tables^ tables. There are some nouns that are never 
used but in the singular number : as, 

1* The names of metals: ex. or, goid$ org$fa, silver; 
€uivret brass ; plomb, lead, &c. 

2. The names of virtues and vices : ex. avarice, zvzncei 
chariie, charity ; foi, faith ; haine, hatred ; orgmil^ 
pride ; firodigalite, prodigality, &c. 

3. The names by which the five senses are denoted : tx^ 
la vuei the sight ; le go&t, the taste \ Podona, • die 
An%l\ 9 le toucher, feeling \ Fouie, hearing. 

4p. Proper names, except v^hen they are used metapho* 
rically. ^ 

5. To the foregoing may be added the. followii:^, whicli 
are not reducible to any general rules^ 

Ariillerie, 

Attirail, 

Bonheur^ 

Colere, 

CourrouM, 

Ehfance, 

Lait, 

Miel, 

Noblesse^ 

Pauvfete, 

Sang, 

There are others which are never used but in the plu* 
ral number only *, such as 



artillery. 


Faim, * 


hunger. 


implements. 


Fumee, 


smoke. 


happiness. 


Fuiter 


flight. 


anger. 


Gloire, 


glory. 


wrath. 


Honie, 


shame. 


infancy. 


Jeunesse, 


youth. 


milk. 


Salut, 


safety. 


honey. 


Soif, 


thirst. 


nobility 


Sommell, 


sleep. 


poverty. 


Vieillesse, 


old age« 


blood. 
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ancestors. 


AtourSf 


appareL 


forefathers^ 


CiseauXf 


scissars. 


a fuaeraL 


HardeSi 


clothes. 


expense. 


LimiieSf 


limits. 


delight. 


MceurSi 


.manner^. 


cost 


MouchetteSi 


snnfiers. 


entrails. 


Tenebres^ 


darkness. 


espousals. 


Vivresy 


victuals. 


font. 


• 





AncStreSy 

AyeuXi 

FuneraiHH^ 

Fraisy 

Delice4% 

Depenst 

EntraiiUs^ 

EpousailUsf 

FontSf 

And, in general^ those which> in English^ admit of no 
singular. 

In general the plural number is formed by adding zm 
J to the singular : ex. 

Li per e^ the father ; les peres^ the fathers. 

La meref the mother ; ies merer , the mothers, &^# 

All nouns, having their singular ending in /, x, or z^ 
admit of no variation in the plural : ex. 

LejiUt the son ; hsfils^ the sons. 

TJne noixy a walnut % ies noix^ walnuts. 

. Le nez, the nose ^ ks nez^ the noses^ 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Novfns endij^g in ai/, eau^ eu, ceu, ieu% of ouyiovm tkeir 
plural by.x, instead of / ; ex. 

Un chapeaUf a hat ; des chapeaux^ hats. 

Vn manteaUf a cloak \ des manteaux, cloaks^ 

Un lieUi a place; dfi iieuxyipi^Lces, 

Un chouf a cabbag« ; des ehouxy cabbages. 

The following differ from this rule, and their plural 
terminates \n s: 

MataUf a great cat ; tnatous, great cats. 

TroUf a hole ; trous, holes. 

Nouns ending in al and ail have their plural in aux : 

Animal, a living creature 9 animaux, living creatures. 
Chevalf a horse $ chevaux^ horses* 

Travail, work ; travaux, works* 
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These only are excepted : 
Bal^ a ball) 

Detail^ accountj retail^ Seraily a seraglio^ 

Portaii, gateway 



Gouvertiailf the helxDj 



I 



Eventaiif a fan^ 

Which form their plural in s. 

Nouns bf more than one syllable (polysyllables) end- 
ing in »/, most generally forni their plural by changing 
the / into s : as> 

Enfant^ a child \ tnfans^ children. 

Commandementy command ; commandemens^ commandt* 

But nouns of one syllable only (monosyllables) pre- 
serve the /f and form their plural by adding / : as^ 

Dent^ tooth ; dents^ teeth. 

PMtf bridge; pents^ bridges. 

Tout 9 adj. allf makes tous in its plural masculine, touU 
in the feminine gender sing, and toutes in the plural. 

The following are not conformable to any established 
rule. 

^^^tf/y a grandfather! iij^i/;^, grandfathers, 

Betai/f cattle ; bestiauXi cattle. 

Ciel^ heaven ; cieux^ heavens. 

CEi7, the eye ; yeuxj eyes. 

£ • r des cieh de litj* testers of a bedf 

^ \det mlsdebosuf^ ovals. 

There are in French several compound words like the 
last two, which require some attention from the learner^ 
in the formation of Iheir plural, the difficulty of which 
may toon be reoioved by means of reflection \ for ex« 
ample : 

A noun being composed of a substantive and an ad^- 
jective, united by a hyphen^ both admit of the f^lural 
formation: as« 

TJn gentil^bomme^ a gentle^ des gentils^bommesy gentle* 
man \ men. 

A noun compounded of two substantives and a ^^0^^%, 
position^ united by hyphens, the first only in Frencisyt^'v 

♦.This term is growing obsolete ; it is better to say, unfond dc li^ , 
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which is generatty the last in Englisbi admits of the plu- 
ral formation : aS) 

Un arc^en^cieli a rainbow ; det ares^en^ciely rainbows^ 
JJnchef»£ceuvre^ a master- des^chefs^i xuvrc^ master- 
. piece. pieces, 

N.B. Some of these French compound words are 
Sometimes rendered in English by one word, in which 
case the formation of the plural in the French is still 
the same : a8> 

mfir«/-i/r-/flr, an alley (with- des^culsM'-sac^ alleys. 
out egress) \ 

Nouns composed of a verb or a preposition and a 
sobstantive^ tiie substantive only admits of the plural 
formation : as> 



\[n avani'ioit, eaves^ 
Un casse-noisetU^ a 

cracker \ 
Vn garde'fouy a rail \ 



ies avanUtoitSy eaves, 
nut- des casse^noisettes^ nut-crack- 
ers. 
ies garde-fouxy rails, &c. 



Monsngneur^ my lord -^ ^ C Messeigneurs, my lords. 
Monsieur^ Mr. or master ( sgV Messieurs^ gentlemen. 
.Af0d!9i»#,^rs. or madam |^|.\ ^fi^ism^/, ladies. «l ' 
MaditnmselUf misa J ^ LMesdemoise/lss, misses* 



CASES. 
There a^e six cases^ vlz^ 

T. Lt Nominatif^ 

2. Li Genit^i 

3. LiBatify 

4. UAccutaiif, 

5. Li Vocaitfy 
e. VAblatif^ 

l%e NOMINATIVE and accusative cases have exactly 
Ae same. form, and are always declined with the same 
^iticle } the only difference between theoft arjses from, 
tiielr different ppsitioKs in the sentence. 

In'iihe natural topstmction, the nominative always 
freoiSto the T«rb| wd the accumire Mow$ it* The 



Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative* 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative* 
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qomin^ive is the suhject of the sentencei and the acco* 
sative is the object to vrhich it refers : ex. 
Le rot dime lepeuple^ The king loves the peopIe4. 

In order to know the nominative from the accusative^ 
I ask, Who loves the people ? The King (which is the 
answer) is the subjecti and consequently the nomina- 
tive. Whom or what does the King love ? The answer 
i8> The PEoPLEt which is the object^ and therefore the 
accusative. 

The GENITIVE and ablative are declined with the 
same article, but the first is always preceded by another 
word on which it depends : as, 

La porte de la chambre^ The chamber door, that is^ 

the door of the chamber; 
La maison de mon pereg My father's house^ &c» 

Or it is governed by a prepositiooy as^ 

Pres dufeuy Near the fire, &c. 

The last is always put after nouns or verbs expressing 
division, partition, or separation ; and after some prepo- 
sitions. The genitive is known by the articles de^ du, de 
la, d€s, of or of the. Sometimes the anicle is ikot ex* 
pressed in the English, as may be seen in the sentence! 
before ro(entioned« The ablative is known by the artidet 
de^ duy de hy des^ from or from the. 

The DATIVE shows to whom the thing spoken of is 
|riven, or to what it is attributed: as, 

X>onne% cette pomme i mon Give that apple to my bt<^ 
frere, then 

"Hiis case is known by the articles i, auy h ia^ aux, to 
or to the. 

I'he VOCATIVE is used only for calling or naming^the 
person to whom the speech is addressed: as^ 

jfmii qui etes-vous ^ Friend, who are you i 

DECLENSI(»IS OF NOUNS. 

^ All changes in nouns are formed by numbers and 
cases. To declme a noun, therefore^ is to express its 
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several variations ; and, under these variationsj to point 
out its different significations. 

Some short examples are added to the nouns^ that lear- 
ners may more easily understand what has been said res- 
pecting the cases. 

Declension of the Article Definite Le (the)^ beforre Nouns 
masculine beginning with a Consonant* 

Singular* 



Nom. Le Princet 

Le prince est genereux. 
Gen. Du prince, 

Les vert us du prince, 

Dat. An prince^ 

Parler au prince. 
Ace. Le prince. 

Aimer le prince^, 
Voc, prince, 
Abl. Du prince, 

Recevoir dei leilres du 
prince. 



The prince. 

The prince is generous; 

Ot the prince. 

The virtues of the prince \ 

or, the prince's virtues* 
To the prince. 
To speak to the [^ince. 
The prince. 
To loye the prince* 
O prince. 
From the prince. 
To receive letters from the 

prince. 



Declension of the Article Definite La (the), before Noum 
feminine beginning with a Consonant. * 

Singular. 



Nom. La princesse, 

Laprincesse estaimable. 

Gen. De la princesse, 
Les regards delaprinease, 

Dat. A la princesse, 
Denner k la princesse^ 

Ace. Laprincesse, 
liititez la princesse^ 

Voc. princesse, 

^b1. De la princesse, 
Etre sipari de la prin^ 
cesse^ 



The princess. 

The princess is amiable. 

Of the princess. 

The looks of the princess ; 

or, the princess's loolu. 
To the princess^ 
To give to the princess. 
The princess. 
Imitate the princess. 
O princess. 
From the princess. 
To be separated firom the 

princess* 
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l)ecienston of the Article Definite L' (the )^ for both Genders* 
before Nouns beginning with a Fowiil or an H noi aspi^ 



rated. 



Nom. V enfant^ 

U enfant est timide^ 
Gen. De P enfant^ 

Le temperament de Fen^ 
fans, 
Dat. A r enfant, 

Attribuer a Penfant^ 
Ace. Venfant, 

Admirer f enfant, 
Noc. O enfant, 
Abl. DeV enfant, 

^eloigner de r enfant. 



Singular. 

The child. 

The child is fearful. 

Of the child. 

The child's temper; or^the 

temper of the child. 
To the child. 
To attribute to the child^ 
The child. 
To admire the cluld. 
O child. 
From the child. 
To go a>vay from the child.* 



The plural of these nounS) whether they begin with % 
consonant or a vowel, is declinedi in both genders, by the 
articles les (the). 



Nom. Les rots,. 

L^ rots commandent. 
Gen. Des rots, 

Vordre de^ rots, 

J)7Lt. Auxrois, 
Envoyer aux rois, 

Ace. .Les rots, 
Respectez les rois, 

Voc. O rois, 

Abl. Des rois, 
Etre loin des rois. 



The kings. 

The kings command* 

Of the kings. 

The order of the kings; or^ 

the kings' order. 
To the kings. 
To send to the kings* 
The kings. 
Honour the kings. 
O kings. 
From the kings. 
To be far from the kings* 



RECAPITULATION OF THE ARTICLE 

DEFINITE. 



Singular. 
Mas. Fern. Mas. Sr Fern. 
Le, la, F; 

Du, dela^ del*; 
Au, i lay i f'S 



Plural. 
Mas. Sc Fe^i* 
Les, the. 

Des, of or from the* 
Aux, to the. 



joi virtues is charity. • - Carry the grammar to the 

Portez;v. grammaire^, 
boysi and the dictionary to the girls. - - - He 

dietionnaire^m, fiH^ii* lU pro. 

xromes from the Indies. - - Give me the loaf. 

vientyV, Inde^ f. tnoiy pro. pain, ml 

This article being declinable in French, and conse- 
quently admitting of different variations) ought to be 
repeated before ail the substantives of a sentence^ as 
well as before nouns adjective used as substantivest and 
3gree with them in gender and number : ex. 

Le self la moutarde^ et The salt, mustard, and oil, 

PhuiUy sont sur ies tables^ are on the tables. 

Le blancf h rouge, et le noir^ White^ red, and black, 

sont trots djfferenies cou" are three different cor 

leiirSf lours. 

SXERCI8E UPON THIS AND THE PRECEDING EULSS* 

Prefer virtue to riches, friendship to 

PrefereZyy. richesses^f* ip!\, amitieyf, 

moneyi and utility to pleasure. - - The father, mother, 

argent^m. utilite, f. pere^ta, mere^ f. 

and children are dead. - - The men, women, and chil'- 

sontfV, m^rtSippp. f emmet f. 

dren of the village were all at the burial. - - - .- 

village ^m. /0&/,adj. ^,p. enter rement^m. 

Children generally' like^ apples and pears. - * 

erdinairementf adv. aimentyV,pomme,U peire^L 

I like yellow and grey. - - Peace and plenty 

. aimey V. jaune^m* gris^m. abondance^f. 

make men. happy. "Wheat and barley 

rendentyV. heureux^zi]* fr<mient^m. orge^i. 

are dear. - - - I hate milk, butter, and cheese. - - 
^^^r,adj, laitym. beurre^m. fromage^m. 

Bring the knives and forks - - - Patience 

Apportez^v. CGuteaUyVn. fourchettef Patience, f. 

and perseverance are necessary. The desire 

perseverance f., • necejsaire,zdj, desir^mi 



of ^lory^ riches^ power, and pleasure^ is a 

gloirtjt. pouvoiritn. une 

disease of the mind. - - - - Have you passed 
maladie ff, ime^i. Ave%^, passe^ p. p. 

through Spain^ Portugal, or Holland ? - - Pre- 

par^^. Espagnefn Portugal ^m* ou Hollandef. 
fer always virtue, prudence, and good sense 

toujours^zd.v, prudence^* ton^zA]. senium* 

to beauty. - - Put the wine, beer, and cider on 

MetteZfV. vifj,m» .Hereof, cidre^xn. /ffr,p. 
the table. - - - (It is said) that America^ France^ and 

table f. On dit que 

Spain have made peace vith England. 

^ntfV, /aitip.Tp. 
On -the contrary, this article, though expressed in 
English, must be omitted in French, before a noun 
followed by a name denoting a degree of consanguinity 
or kindred^ or the name of a particular place to which 
it belongs \ and when it precedes a noon in the nomi- 
native or accusative case, denoting dignity^ office^ or 
business .• ex. 
Alexandre^fili de Philippe, Alexander the son of Phi* 

lip. 
Mon ami demeure h Lon^ My friend lives in Lon- 
dres^ ville capitale d'An* don, tie capital city of 
gleterre^ England. 

EXEHCISB UPON THIS RULE. 

The Jupiter of the heathens was the son of 

payen^m, etoit^v* J!ls,m» 
Saturn, and the father of the gods. - • • - Robert, 
Saturne^. Jieu^ta. 

duke of Normandy, the brother of Henry, king 
du'dm. NormandiejL* jrere^xsi, Hehri^m. 

of England, was the son of William the con- 

Guillaumeym. conh 

queron - - My sister lives at York, the ca- 

querant^m. Ma^o^soeur^i. demeure^Vm ijp. 
pital city of the county of the same name. - •* Mr. 

€omte^ra meme^zdy nomitQ, 
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so 

C***, the rector of the parish of St. James, and 

curcym. paroisseji, Jacques 

his brother, the dean of the cathedral, were 

/0>i,pro. doyettytti. cathedraUyi. 

the sons of Mr. L***, the first lord of 

fremiirfTtd). 
the admiralty. 

In several instances, the definite article ^ neither 
expressed in English nor in French ; and this generally 
happens when nouns common are not taken in the full 
extent of their signification, especially in narrations, 
and after the conjunction m, neither, nor : ex. 
Comciencei bcnneury interitf Conscience, honour, inte- 
tout est sacrifie ,• tl na rest, every thing is sacri- 
m justice ni humamte, ficed j he has neither 

justice nor humanity. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

The town was taken by storm : men, 
vilUji. futyV, prise^p p. de assautytn, 
women, children, old people, (every body) was 

vieillardyia* tout yzd}. 
put to death. - - Palaces, temples, publick^ build- 

«»i/,p.p. i mortf, Palais^ edi^ 

ings*, private' houses^ (every thing) was 

ficeyva. particuliereyZd]. maisonyf. (tout) 
destroyed, and the enemies did' *not^ leave' stone 

detruity^.p, lassserentyV, pierreyf. 

upon stone. - - - His father will^ spare' "neither^ 
/i/r,p. S^«,pro. epargnera^v. ne ni 

pains nor money. - - - He is a fatherless . child^ 
peineyf, CestyV, orphelinyZd]. <^ 

he has neither parents nor friends. 

parentyta* ami^va^ 

When, in English, two or more substantives, signi- 
nifying different things, come together in a sentence, 
having a dependence on each other, and having^ no 
ittop betvireen them, the last (in English) must be placed 
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ftt the begionlng of the sentenc e (in French)| and the 
others having the sign of the English genitivcj ehus 
fs) or (*) only, come after it, with the genitive of this 
article before them, according to their gender and nuoU 
ber : ex. 

Le fits du rots The king's son. ' '^ 

La couronne de la reine^ The queenfs crown. 

That is, the son of the ling^ the crown ofthi queen. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

I have seen the king*s apartments and the 

fli,v. vtfjp.p. appartemeniyVCi, 

queen's picture, i - - - The chancellor's son's wife is 

portraitiVCi, chancelUr^va, 

the prime minister's eldest' sister*. - - - - The man's 

ainee,2Ld}. sosurf. 
strength is very great. ----- Lend me the 

Jorce^L grande^nd}. PreteZiV. i»0i,pro. 

maid's cloak. My cousin's brother is 

servantef. mdnteletjOi- Mon^^ro. cousin^m, 

my uncle's best friend ----- The title of 

oncle^m^ meil/eur,zd}. /imf,m tit re ^m. 

Dauphin belongs to the king of France's eldeA 

appartient^v. 
son. - - Modesty is a woman's greatest orna- 

Modestie^f, une femme^f, plus grandad]. ornC" 
ment. 
tnent^m^ 

The genitive of this article is often made in English 

by tOf especially before nouns expressing alliance^ con-- 

sanguinity^ Or kindred^ witness^ or inheritances and in 

short whenever to may be rendered by the above geni« 

. tive : ex. 

Monseigneur ie due de *** My lord duke of ***, bro- 
^ . frere du rot, ther to the king, or the 

king's brother. 
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BXJERCISE trPON THIS ARTICLE. 

Mr. Richard, brother to the Prince's steward, 

intendantjia, 
has married Miss Prescot, niece to the ^ Constable 
«,T. epouse^p^p, nlece^L . connetab/e,m. 

ef the Tower. - ^ - I have spoken to the Marchioness 
Tourjl. parlcip.p, Marquise^f* . 

of •**, sister to the queen's first Lady of honour. - - 

Dameji, 
Mr. Henry, perfumer to the princess, has made 
Henri fta. parfumiur,m. /ait^p.p. 

a considerable fortune The heir to the 

considerable iZid]. fortune f. heritier^va. 

crown of Portugal is the Prince of Brasil. - - My 

couronmf, du Bresi/yttiM 

father was • witness to that quarrel. » • - « 

a ete,p.p, temoin^m. cette^pro. querelle^f. 

I am a friend to diligent scholars, and an 

suiSfV. u7% diligent ^^d}. ecolieryxn. u^ 

enemy to idleness. 
ennemiyVCL. po^essef. 

After the adverb bien^ when placed before a substan- 
tive and signifying muchy a great deal, many^ the gent* 
tive of this article must always be used : ex. 
Bien du nteriie^ Much merit. 

Bien dfs amis. Many friends* 

Bien de Pargent, A great deal of money. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

■i 

The children make much noise. - » - - This man 

yi/i/,v. bruit^m. Cetjpro. 

has (a great deal) of money, but he has also many 

0f///i,adv. 
enemies. - - - - They* give"* you' much* trouble'' 

donnentyV, peine f. 

ndw ; but they will^ give' you* afterwar^^ 

h present^Aw. maisyC. donnerontyV, ensmtefzdvf^ 

much pleasure* - - - « (There were) many ladies in 

// y avoitfV. 
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company (last ftight). ----- Mr. R. haa read 

eompagnie<f.m hier au /^/r^adv, lu, p. p. 

many books, and he has acquired much know- 

ledge. - - - - To teach youth (we must 

sances^f.'pl, PouKf^. enseigmriV. jeuneue^* {ilfaut^v. 
have) a great deal of patience. 
avoir fY,) 

If the second substantive in French (which is the first 
in English) serve to denote some particular commodity^ 
use, quality^ or liquor, then it must be put in the dative : 
ex. 

Le pot au lait. The* milk'*-pot^ 

La femme aux pommesy The* applet-woman'. 

Une cruche h Veau, A water-jug. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Tell • the servant to bring* 

DiteSyV. au or it la domestique,m,8c{. de opporter,v, 
me^ the tea - canister, sugar - dish cream- 

iwf,prO' the%ai hohef. sucre^m. pot^ai. creme^f 

basin, and coffee-cups, - - Go to thie wine - cellar 
bassifiim, cafe^mJasse^f, Allez^v. vinytn. eave,f,' 

and bring® us* the vinegar-bottle (There is) 

vinaigre^m,houieilley{. Votlh 

the oyster-woman. - - - I live in the hay - market, 

huttre^f* foiriiTti.marchi^m. 

my ^ cousin in the fish-market, and my sister 

fno»,pro. poisson^m, nsa,pro* 

in the poultry-market. - - - - Give me the oil- 
volaillef. moiypro* buile,f, 

bottle, pepper - box, and mustard-pot. - - - - The 

poivre^m, boiief. ntoutardeX 

butter-boy, the green- girl, the hot - rolls 

beurriyXSi. legume^m. chaudtzd]. pain^m. 

man, and the gingerbread-woman, called here. - - 

paind^epicesytn* ont passe yp.p» iV/, adv. 
We had cabbage-soup, a rice - pudding, a 

etuneSiV-^ chau^m. ^soupe^L riz,m. pouding^m* 
- ,4 * - 
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leg of mutton with caper • sauce^ and ice* 

gigot^m. capre^f. saucef. glacejl. 

cream* •• We shall have pease porridge^ a salt^ 

auronSiV. pois^tn, soupejl* sale^zdj. 

cod^ . with egg-sauce^ and a turbot with 

moruef.. ceuf^va. 

lobster-sauce. - - • - I bought a plum - cake, an 
h^mar^xsi. at achete^ raisin^ax. gaUau^va. 

app]e - tarty and two gooseberry and cherry 
pommeJL. taruf. grosetlUf* cer'uef. 

pies. 
tourteJ[. 

DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE PARTITIVE, 

Singular. 

Masculine* • 

Norn. Ace. dupain^ some bread. 
Gen. Abh de pain, of or from some bread> 
Dat. i dupaiftf to some bread* 

Feminine. 
Nom. Ace' de la viande^ some meat- 
Gen. Abl. de viande, of or from some meat. 
Dat. h de la viande, to some meat. 

Masculine or Feminine. 
Nom. Ace. de rargeni, some money. 
Gen. Abl. d^argent, of or from some money. * 
Dat* ^ de Pargent, to some money. « 

The plural is the same for both genders. 

N« Ac. dej livreSf some beoks^ des auteurs^ Some 
authors. 

G. Ab. de livrei^ of or fromi &c.| iauteurs^ of or 
from, &c. 

Dat. h, des livres, to, &c. a des auteurs, to, &c. 

N. B. In asking a question, the English generally 
make use of any^ which, in French, must be rendered, 
by the same article : ex. 

Y a^t'il du pain ici ? Is there any bread here ? 

Aviti^ouf de la viande f Have you any meat ? 
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This article most be used whereeVer thb Ei^Ush word 
some^ or any^ is either expressed or understoodj and 
ought to be repeated before every substantive in a sen- 
tence : ex. 
Du pain et de Peau lui suffi- Bread and water are suffi- 

senty ' cient for him. 

Apportez du vinaigre, de Bring some vinegar, mus- 

la moutardei de Phuile^ et tard, oil^ and forks. 

des fourchettesy 
Ave%'VQUs de P argent h Have you any money to 

nous priter f lend us ? 

EXERCISE tJPON THIS ARTICLE. 

Breads meatj and water^ are things necessary 

sont^v, chose f. nicessa%re^S\, 
to man. - - - I drink wine and water. • * She eats 

^iVjV. mange^y. 

cheese. - - - Bring me some mustard. • - - Have yoa 
frontage ^m, ♦ 

bought some paper, pens, and ink ? * * Send 
achete^^.p. papier^m, plumefi* encrejE* 

him some bread, meat, and potatoes. ...... Do you' 

pomme de terreJL v*» 
sell^ fruit^ ? - • Buy some tea and sugar. - - 

vendez^v, fruitSiXa. Aehetez^y. /£/,m. 
Will "* you eat some beef with turnips and 

voulez^v* manger ^v. boeufjm, navet^m. 

carrots ? - - Do you drink beer ? - - (Is there) any 
carotie^i. buvez^v. biere^f. Ta^t'il 

wine In the cellar ? • - . - - (Was there) any oil in the 

y avoit^il 
bottle ? - - - r have"* given* him'* bread, money, 

donne^p.p* /i//,pro* 
and clothes. - - - She has modesty and prudence. * - 

iabititn. modestie,f. prudence^f. 

Be has bought some dishes and plates. - • • . Will 

platitn* ' assiettef* 

you have some mUk or cream ? - * - I eat fish^ eggs. 
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greens, artichokeSf and asparagus. - - - - Breads meati 

artichaUiOi* asperge^L 

fish and vegetables* often'' make^^ a good 

legume^m. souvent^zd"^. font^v, 
dinner. 

If the substantive be preceded by an adjective, instead 
of dui de lay des^ we must use de or rf' .• as, 

Masc. Fern. Masc. or Fem. 

N. Ac. 7 De mawvah vm, De bonne eauy ■ D*excellent pain^ 

G. A. > Bad wine, Good water, Excellent bread. 

D* a de mauvait vinf a de bonne eaUf . a d^ excellent pain^ 

To bad wine, To good water, To excellent bread. 

m 

Plural. 

N. Ac. 'I De bons iivref^ ^habiles gens^ 

G. Ab.j Good books. Learned men. 

Dat. ^ de bins litireSi a d'habiles gens^ 

To good books, To learned men. 

This last rule is not general ; for there are some sub- 
stantives, which, though preceded by an adjective, re- 
quire the other article, instead of de. However, in- 
stances of this kind are very few : they never happen 
but when the adjectivp and substantive present to the 
mind one idea only: as, Londres est le centre du bon 
godt^ &c. London is the centre of good taste, 3cc. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS AND THE PRECEDING RULES* 

You always^ read^ good books. - - Bad* wine* 

toujourTyZdv* IheZfV* 
is* 'not^ worth* good water. - - He speaks to learned 

vautiV, parle,y. 

men. - - - I have heard good news. - - - • 

gens ft** apprisyf.^^ bonnef^}. nouve//e,f. 

Yotf have fine fruit, - - - - She has worthy 

avezjT* beaUyZi}. digne,^dj^ 

friends. - - Bring me good pens. - - Onions, celery, 

Oignonsjca, celeriym. 

* Gensi preceded by an adjective, is of the feminine gender ; bli^, 
when the adjective foUewB, ir is put in the masculine. 
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Ueks, chervil y and plenty of meat makd 

poireau^TR. cerfemUxsi. heaucoup^As* font^ri 

what the French call) good 

ce que^-pTO. Frangoh^m.pL appeiient^y. 

broth. - • ^ - I prefer good water to bad cider. •• • « 
bouiilonym. cidre^va. 

I have discoursed with learned people. - - My father 

converse y-^."^. gens^f^ 

has in his garden good plums, fine peaches, 

/o/j,pro. prune f, belley^^ii], piche^ f. 

and very large apricots. - - - - Miss 

/r^x,adv. ^r0/,adj. abricot^m* - - - Mademoiselle ^f. 
Sharp has fine eyes. 

BECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE INDEFINITE. 

Singular.— Masculine. 

Nom. Ace. Pierre^ Peter. 
Gen. AbU de Pierre, of Peter^ 
Dat* ^ Pierre, to Peter. 

% Feminine. 

Nom. Ace. Marie, Maria. ** 

Gen. Abl. de Marie, of Maria. 

Dat. h Marie, to Maria. 

This articki before a noun beginning with a vowel 
or h not aspirated^ is expressed as follows : 

Nom. Ace. jintoine, Ani;ony. 

Gen. Abl. d*Antoine, of Antonyr 

Dat. a Antoine, to Antony. 

Nom. Ace. Londres, London. 

Gen. Abl. de Londres, of London. 

Dat. a Londres, to London. 

N. B. It is necessary to^observe, that the dative of 
the article To, used after a word signifying coming, 
going, returning, or sending to, placed before the 
name of a kingdom, republic, country, province, or 
county, must be rendered i^ French by thi^ preposition 
en, without any article : e&. 
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» 

Monfrcre est alii en Italie^ My brother Is gone to Italy; 
// rdoit btentot retourner en He is soon to go back tO 

Amertque^ America. 

On the contrary^ to must be rendered by de^ when 
immediately preceded by the words roady or path^ivay : 
ex» 

Le chemln de Lmdres^ The road to London « 

Le chemin de Parisf The way to Paris. 

It must be observed that the proper names of most of 
the islands and other countries both in the East and 
West-Indies, and some few places in Europe, do not 
follow the above rule, but take the definite article, such 
as PAbysstnie^ Abyssinia, le BresUt Brasil, k Caire^ 
Cairo, le Canada^ Canada, la Guadeleupe^ Guadaloupe, 
la Jamatque^ Jamaica, le Japon^ Japan, la Martinique^ 
Martinico« le Perouy Peru, h Firginie, Virginia, and a 
few others : ex. 

{de PAhssinif, ffrom Abyssinidf 

du Bresily to come< from Brasil, 

du Caire, Lfrom Cairo* 

iZi la Chine, fto China, 

au Canada, to go J to Canada, 

^au Japan, Lto Japan. 

EXERCISE UPON THESE RULES. 

(Here is) John^s brother. - - Speak to Martha. • - 
Voici,zdv> yean,m» ParlezyV, Marthe,i^ 

It is Peter's hat. - - •• - She goes to Richmond. - - 
OestyV. chapeaujva, va,v. 

He comes from Paris. — - You have Mr. 

vientyV. Mensieur,m» 

Richard's sword. - - - When^ wilP - you' go* to 

epeef. Quand,z6v, trez,v. 

France ? - - I know not, for my father says 

saiSiV, ne paSfZdv. car^c. dit,y, 

that he will* send* me* soon to Canada or 

que,c* i7,pro. enverray\, bient6t,ziv* 

Jamaica. - - Give me Lafira's cap. - • - - I (am going) 

Laure,f. bonnet,m% vais,v» 
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to Croydon. » *- f I have found Andrew's waistcoftt* 

trouvffjp.p. Andre ^m. vestej[. 
She (shall come back) to England (next year) 

reviendra^v. Fannee prochmne 

to see her brother who is arrived from 
four 'uoir^v, ' gui^^ro. est^v, arrive ^^.p* 

Japan and China. - - Carry that to Stephen. - - 

Portez^v. ceIa,pro. Etienne^m. 

(Here is) the road to Clapham. My mother 

Afo,pro. 
intends tp send my sister to Portugal 

se propose dfyV, envoyer^w. ma^pTO. 

or Spain, and thence to Rome^ and my cousin (is to) 

de lap doitj\» 

go to Mexico or Cairo. 

aUeryV, Mexique^vdm oufi. 

The genitive of this article de is used after noufis 
and adverbs of quantity^ whether expressed in English^ 
or not ; after ^ the negation pas or pointy no or not 5 the 
words ^»^, what, quelque chose^ something, r/V/i, nothing; 
before names of countries, kingdoms and provinces, 
when preceded by a noun expressing a personal title, 
or by a verb signifying comings arriving^ or returning 
from : ex. 

Tant de pommes. So many apples. * 

Tant d^argentf . So much money. 

Point de repos. No rest, 

Quelque chose* de hon^ - Something good. 

II arrive de France^ He arrives from France. 

Rien de mauvaisy Nothing bad. 

Le roi d^Angleterre, The king of England 

EXERCISE UPON THIS ARTICLE. 

I have bought six yards of cloth. - •• - Bring 
acheteyp^p* six, aune^. drapym. 

me three pounds of veal, and two pounds of 

troisf livreyf, veauym. deuxy 

• It must be observed, that the word cAo*e, standing by itself, is of 
the feminine gender ; but, belri^ joined to the word tptelqv^t it is of 
the masculine. *i 
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mutton. « - - She has a great number of cbii4« 

fnoutonja\» un grand^tdj. nombre^m. 

Ten. - -. . He has (too much) vanity. - - You have 

trofiZdv, vanitef. 

less merit, but more wisdom. - - What 

moinsyziv. maisyC, //wx,adv. sages je^f Que 

a noise you make. - • - Do 'not* give^ her^ 

bruit ^m* faitesy^. ^^ n£ pas^zdy. /«/,pro» 

(too many) pears. - - T have^ ^no* daughters.^ r -^ 

/r^^^adv. ne point ^zdv. 

So much pride does 'nof^ become' him*. - - 

Tb/i/^adv. orgueilfm* ^^ sied^v^ /(//ipro. 

(There is) something noble in his physiognomy. - - 
li y a^Vy ' . sa^fTO, physionomie^f. 

We have (so many) grapes. - - They have a little 

rflisin^m un peu^Tidv. 

money. * - I know the king of Prussia. • - Did you 

connoisyV. Prussef, Avezy v. 

jsee the duke of Bavaria with the archbishop 
viiip.p. duc^m. Bavieref^ arcbeveque^m. 

of York ?*- - He commanded an army of forty 

CQwrnandoityV, une armie^* quarante 
thousand men. - - She* says' ^nothing* true*. - - - 

%i//f, J/V,v. ne riV«,adv. vrai^zd]. . 

You speak of Alexander, king of Macedonia. - - 

parlezyV, Alepfandre^m. Macedoine^f. 

Do you2 come' from Italy ? - - - No, I come 

^^ venez^y^ JSlon^zdv. viens^v. 

from Africa. 
Afrique. 

De is likewise placed before nouns governed by 
another substantive, of which they express the character^ 
causey country^ matter^ nature^ and quality ; and after the 
adjectives of number^ when they are followed by a parti- 
cipli^ passive : ex. 

ifne maison de brique^ A* brick' house*. 

Un bonnet de nuity A night cap. 

Une cuiller d^argenty A silver spoon. 

Du poisson de riviere^ River fish. 

Du %nn de Bourgogne, Burgundy^ wine \ 

^uaire de renvoyesy Four sent away. 
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EXERCISE UPON THIS ARTICLE* 

Touri sister^ bass a^ silk^ gown5 and a gold 
Vcdrei'pTO. sccuryf. a^v, une soief, robtyf, un 0f|in. 
thimble - - We drink Champaghe wine. • - « • It is a 
^/»in. buvonSyV. Cest^v^ 

marble pillar. - - - - •;^They have a country 
marbre^xsi. piliier^. . une campagmf^ 

honse built with oak wood. « - 

matson^f. construitefp^f. ikfp* cbeti^fTa* hois^. 
Edinburgh is the capital city of the kingdom 
ESfibourg^m, ' capitate fiiA]. ville^i* royaumiftst. 

of Scotland. - - Shut the fore - door. - - A lady 

Ecosseji* Fermez^v. devant^m, porte^f* Une 
of wit is a jewel of worth. • - * - He is a man 

espritftn. unjoyau^xxa, prix,m. Cest^v. 

of honour. * - - She has bought silver buckles 

argent^m* boude^L 

and diamond ear-rings. •«.»«- Have you 

diamant^xa. p€ndans»tore%lle^m» Avez^i. 

spoken to the silk-merchant ? * - - Give me the 

upper - crust. - - Bring me my straw - hat and 
dessuSiXn. croikte^f. mofijf ro* paUhyt. chapeaUf sk 

my night - cap. * - Miss Brown's chamber - maid and 

nuitf* bonnet^m. chambre^i, filUf* 

Mrs. Rose's house-keeper are two sis- 

MadameS^ femtne de cbargejl deux^ 

ters. - - The rkh make use of silver plate^ 

riche^vn. se urvent^v. vaisselleji. 

and the poor make use of iron forks 

pauvreftn. fontyV. usage^csx. . firyxn* 
and pewter spoons. - The enemies had a 

etainyXXi. cuilleryi. eurentyV. w^ 

hundred men killed, seventy wounded^ 

cent tuCyp.p, joixante-dififff blcssiyp^p. 

forty lost^ and five hundred takej^ prx- 

quarantCy perdu fp.p, cinqy t^'^i?'!?* f^ 

soners. 
mnieryxa* 
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X)e is placed after the adjectives signifying dimemiofr^ 

. as epaisy thick ; grAr, big, large ; hauty high, tall j iarge^ 

\vMe, broad ; long% long ; and profond^ deep ; though 

there is no article expressed in English : ex. 

Une table Ungue de dix piedj A table ten fi^et long and 

et large de hutt^ 1^ eight broad. 

But there is a more elegant way, which is, to turn 
the adjective oS dimeq|)on into the substantive ; then 
the words of ni^asure and those of dimension are pre- 
ceded by de ; ex. 
Une table dedtx pieds de lon^ A table ten feet long and 

gueur et d( h0jie largeur. eight broad . 

In this last example it may be seen, that the French 
and English are' parallel with each other; therefore, in 
the following exercise, the adjective and substantive are 
put doWn^ that the learner may translate it both ways, 

EXERCISE TJPON THIS RULE. 

« 

1 saw a tree eighteen feet I^i'g^ 
Ai^. t;i/,p.p. un arbre^TCi^ dhc^huit pied^\. g^os^ 
*----! have a box four inches thick, 
0ur*X «*^ boitef, quatre pouce^ta, epais^seur^i 

^en feet Unsg, and six broad. - - I know 

dix pied^m* Icng^ueuryi. large-uryf. . cmnois;^. 

a man sev€^ feet high. - « ^ <- (It is) a ditch 

un Hpt ' hauteur f. Qest^v^ unfossciva^ 

ti^ feet six inches deep and five feet broad. - - - 

^^^ pr^ond^eur^i. cinq, 

(There is) a room fifty paces long and 

Foili une . ^hambre^L cinquante pas^m* 
twent^Jbroad. - - - The walls of our garden 

vingt 2^' mttraille^f. notre^^vo. 

jd^^ (^N^k^) tlbiirty feet three inches high, and two 
?0lii^, ontff* frenU trcis deux^ 

ifeet broai^ « I have a tree sixty feet higK 

un afbre^m, soixante 
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• Read grosi adjectiTe, gro§seurf substantive, and so of the oihers* 
^ the tmes to rorm tke ieminine gen4ert ('P- 45.) 
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and eighteen round. ^ 
dix huit groS'SeurJi, 
If the learner translate this last sentence by the f§d^ 
jective of dimensions he must use the word sont^ which 
is the proper word of the English are^ and follows the 
preceding rule : but if t^turn the adjective of dimen- 
sion into its substantive) tne word itre^ to be, is to be 
rendered into French by the vejtb avoir^ to have^^and de 
before the word of measure is suppre^d. In this last 
case, the word onty have, mnist be inserted ipslcad of /Mr/. 

Example by the adjective ; 
Notre chamhte est hngue % ^ 

de vifigt pledf et large 
de douze. 

By the substantive : * 

N9tre cbambre & vtngt piedr Our room is twenty feet 

de longueur et douT^ de long and twelve broad. 
largeur^ 

When two substantives are joined together, both 
making a compound word in English, the nrst of which 
denotes the form or use of the second, the latter must 
be placed before the former in French, and followed b^ 
the dative of this article ^ .• ex. • 

, Un moulin i papier^ A paper^piiUl. * 

Une hoiie ^ poudre^ .A powder 2box I. , 

EXERCISE UPON THI^ RULE. 

•a 

Gun - powder was invented by a monk. 
Canon^m, poudref* fuiy^^ inventee^^.'^, par^p. fnoine^n^* 
The servant has lost the tinder-box, ar^ cannot 

perdtd^p.p. fusi/yiti* ne sauroU^v. 

light the candle. - - - - If you go to London 

aliumer^v, " chandellef. S/,c, allez^v. 

to-morrow, bring me a*toupee - iron. - - Have you 
demaififzdv, toupet^m fer^m* 

seen the water-mill which my father has bought .? -- 
tltf,p.p. que y^ro* 

No, but I have seen the wind-mill which yoifr 

AToiiiadv. tM9t/,m ^ 
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brother has built at Greenwich. - - I have- 

. fait h&tiryV, h 

foAd your sister's work - bag, in the eating- 

ouvrage^va . sacy m . manger ^m . 

room. - - - William the Conqueror forbade the. 

cbambrijf. ^ defendit^v. aux 

Snglish to have any fire - arms 

AngloiSiOi. de aucuniy^^TofeuyXn. armtyi* 

m 

DECLENSION of UN, m UKE, f* A Or AN. 

Singular. — ^Masculine. 
Norn. Ace. tifi livre, a book. 
Gen. Abl. d*un livn^ of or from a book. 
Dat« ^ un livre, to a book. 

Feminine. 
Norn. Ace. um plutney a pen. 
Gen. AbL d^um plume^ of or from a pen. 
Dat. h um pluntiy to a pen. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

i have a hat and a sword. - - • She speaks 

chapeatfym. eph,f. parUyVm 

qf an officer. - - - Hei has^ given^ itS t05 a 

cj^dir,m. m^ dannejp.p, /r^pro. 

sailor. • - - (There are) a bird and a cage, - - - 

matehtytSi. Voilh osieauyva. cagef. 

jASi migrateful man is a monster in the eyes of a 

^gratyVR, w9> monstreym, aux a?i/>m« 

jensible2 mani. - - Alexander was a great warrior, 
^i^i^*, Jile9candreym. eUityV. guerrierym. 

and a very Earned philosopher. - - - A pne 

trisyzi^, savant yzi], philosopheym. keauyzd). 

Iloper in -a Harden is an ornament. 
^0%i. ' '^'' ornementym. 

.It mustli^ observed) that the English article a or an^ 

%dtt^!;'jiouns of measure, weight, and number, must be 

reiHifed in French by the definite article, Af, lay les ; 

V the preposition pary used in the seme of tack^ 

)ic per; ex. 
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Otux ehellnt le ctrU, Two shillingc a hundred. 

Un Seu le hoisitau, A crown a bushel. 

Cinq chelins par semaine. Five Rhillingt a- weeb.^ 

Une guinee pnr mois. One guinea a msntb. 

ESBRCISE DPOK THIS ROLE. ^ 

Barley sells fdftthree shillings a bushet. - • • > 

Orgifl, it vind^i t«i 
That ale, (ig worth) eix pence a pinr, - • - - 
Cette,ptO. ailfji. vDut,v, sou,ta. plnuji. 

Beef costs eight pence a pound. 

Bxuf,{a. eo(ite,-v. huit,z^]. iiortif. 

This lace cost a ctowq an ell. - - He 

Cetlt,pTO. 'dentelle,f. co&ta{v. ecu,m. aune,f. 

sella his best cloth t guinea a yaiii. - - - 

vendjV. jon,fro. tnetlleurfiA}. drqp,m. vtrgt,f. 

Burgundy'wine (is sold) nine ihilUngs a bottle. - - 

It vendiV. neaf^zd]. 
My shoemaker solds mel twt? pair of 

Man,pro. cerdonnier,ra. a vendu,p.p. pairt,f. 

'shoes at the rate of half a guinea a pair. - - My 

tDulier,m. it raisoa demi 

master comes twice a week, - - My ancle goes 

%iient,'v. deux foil fiA,y. Vd,v. 

to France thrice a year. - - - She gives thve 

trots foiiyiAv. tWttin. dmme,v. 

shillings a day and tA pence a mile. 

Jour,xn. mU/e,m. ■ 

N.B. jfora/7 'a not to be expressed wh«n'infti- 
mediately precedes a noun in the nominative of accu- 
sative case, denoting title, digniij, '-Jfut, husineu, or 
viordi which point out the gender or s^iocies of things ; 
and lastly, after the verb etre, to be, unless this verb be 
preceded by ce in the third person dngular, or the 
above nouns be followed by an adjective or any other 
modification, one of the relative pronouns, nxho, luhstnt 
vfiich. Sec., or by an adjectiva in the superlative de- 
gree: ex.' ^ 
M. D. tnembre de la ehatif M. D. a member of ihc 

iff dej cammunet, \ house of commons. 

S* * 
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Etes*voui Anglois? Are you j» Englishman ? 

Non^ Monsieur^ je suis No, sir, I am « French- 
frafjfotjf man. 

^ EXERCISE UPON THIS EULE. 

#» - 

I saw the Duke of C***i a prince of the blood, 
duCyOi. sangytn. 

who (was speaking) to Mr. F., a member of 

ifi//,pro3 parloh^w. 

parliament. - - « His cousin is a surgeon, and his 

.parlementyta. Son chirurgieniOi. 

brother is a physician. - - My sister is a milliner, 

medecinyvn. marchande de modes yf. 

my brother is a tailor, and Lam a carpenter. - - - - 

tailleurym. cbarpentier^m. 
I have read Castor and Pollux, a French opera. 

Bristol, a sea - port, passes now 

' fiter,{. portym passe^f. i presentyzAv^ 

toit the second city of the kingdom of £ng- 

pouryp. 

land. - - - ^ The king madeS himi a bishop. - - - - 
- ^ jfitjV. /^,pro. evequejn. 

Is she, a duchess, ^ or a marchioness ? - * - No, 

MstyV. duchessiyi* marquistji. 

she is a countess. 
- (i^ z €omtesieyi. 

OF NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 

iJiPLE io form their Feminine GemjER. 

Many adjectives in al have no plural for their mascii- 

JWi as (^ugaly conjugal -, fataly fatal ; filialy filial ; 

^WK^^ natal iisrtfvj/, naval \ totaly total ; and some few 

* tfthers, wf^which a little practice will soon acquaint 

th<JMfrner^ 

#l|ective8 ending in mute are of both gefiders : eZt 
XJhjeune kommep At young man. 

Umjei^ femme^ A young womatu 
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Adjectives ending with one of the following letteray 
i, if i, I, n^ f^jfi t^ and u^ form their feminine by adding 
an e mute: ex. '* • 



Masc. Grand, 


Fem. grande,* 


great, tall, latf|eu 


Polly 


% polity 


polite. 


Aimcy 


atmee. 


loved. 


Civilf 


civile. 


civil. 


Demi, 


demie. 


half. 


Nu, 


nue. 


naked. 



The last two adjectives are indeclinable when they 
precede a substantive, but are declinable when they 
follow it : ex. 

Une demiJivre, A half-pound. 

Ufte livre et demie, A pound and half. 

Nu tete, bare head, ^ la the nue, 

Kupieds, hzre footy^ lej piedt nus. 

There are a few ending in an, asy ely Uy eily ieny sn^ 
esy ety isy sriy os;^ oty* and uly that double the final letteri 
before an ey vavXty for the feminine : ex. 
Masc Grasy Fem. grassey fat. 

Gentily gentilley genteel. 

Eternely eternelley eternal. 

Pareity paretlhy alike. ^ 

Cbretiitiy ibritienney christian. 



• Wben that adjective precedes a stibstantiye singular of the 
iemimne gender, be^nning with a consonant, tire often suppress, in 
French, both in thie pronunciation and writing the e, which Is 
supplied by an apostrophe as in the following instances. 
A grand' peine, with hard l&bo^. 

Avoir <tprantPso^9 tobe<very thit^ ^ 

Cgrand* peur^ Cytry mudl fi^ghtencd. 

fatregrtrnd* chire, to live well, to fktt sumptudusl^ 

La grand* mere^ the grand motberr 

Za grand* meue^ the high mass. ' " 

Xa irand* chamiret the high court. 

Should however the word grande be ©receded by tris,fort, very, 
^f} one, or la pint, ^e most, #«b the Imal e must be added i as 
Une fort grande 4aUe% a very large room. 
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t*eln. epais/e, tthick:.« 
fonne, gbod. 

big. 
foolish. 



JMasc. ^^.7//, 

Gros^ grosse, 

Sotf sotte, 

^The following are very irregular, and cannot be com- 
prised undei: any rule, viz. ^ 
Masc. BeaUf bei,^ Feta. belle, 



fk 



Benin, 
Favori, 
Fou, foh^ 
FtaiSy 

Long, 
Malin, 
Mou, mol,* 
Nouijeau, nouvel,^ 
Vieupc, vieil,* 



benigne, 
'favorite, 
folk, 
fratche, 
lottgue, 
maligne, 
ptBile, 
nouvelle, 
vieille. 



handsome, fine. 

benign. 

favourite. 

foolish. 

fresh* 

long. 

malicious. 

soft. 

new. 

old. 



Adjectives ending in c add he to the e for their 
feminine: e^. 

Masc. Blam^ Fem. blamhe, white. 

Franc, franche, sincere. 

Sec, seche, dry, &c. 

The four following are excepted. 
Masc. Caduc, Fern, eaduque, in decay. 

Grec, Grecque, Greek. 

Public, publique^ pubtk. 

Turc, Turque, Turkish* 

llDOse ending va f change / inta ve for the femi- 
nine : e:x« 

JMasc. JBref, Fem. breve, short. 

4|jb^ ncSve, plain,ingenuous. 

Nemfi neuve, new. 

^ ^^J9w veuve, widowed. 

Upt^ f^i/f^ vfW, quick. 

* Adj ectifiB ending in m, change dc into se : ex. 
Vtfl^ Douloureux, Fem. doukureuee, painful, dolorous. 

• lliese adjectives are used hdhs% substanthres beginning \?ith « 
i«wel or h not aspirated. 
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Heureu^ heureuse^ hxfipjy &€• 

yahiiXy « jaleus€y jealous. 

The following are excepted : 

Masc. Douxy Fern, douce^ sweet. ^ 

Faux^ faustCf false. 

PerpleXf * perplexty perplexed. 

Prefixy p^cjixe^ prefixed. 

Ronxy rcussef reddish. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 

French adjectives must agree ^ith their substantitcs 
in gender f number , and case : ex. 

Singular.— Masculine. 
Nom. Ace. Le ton livre% the good book. 
Gen. Abl. Du ion /ivre, of or from, &c. 
Dat. jlu bon livre, to the good book. 

Plural. 
Nom. Ace. Les bens livres, the godd books. 
Gen. Abl. des bons livresy of or from, &c. 
Dat. aux bons livres^ to the good books. 

Singular. — Feminine. 
N(hn. Ace. La bonne plume^ the good pen. 
Gen. Abl. de la bonne plume, of or from, &c. 
Dat. h la bonne plume, to the good pen. 

Plural. 

Nom. Ace. Les bonnes plumes, the good pens. 

Gen. AbL det bonnes plumes, of or from, &c» 

Dat, aux bonnes plumes, to the good pens. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

The tall man, the little womaiTi and the 

petit, zd). r^ 

pretty children, whom I met yesterday 

yW<\adj. que,pro» at rencontre,jkp. Her, adv. 

with their grandmother (were going) to London: 

alloient,v. 
they were all ^ery huii|ry and Uiirsty.— The poHtfS 
avoientjVm 



Inhabitantsi 6f>{nat fine city treat all the 

hahitant^m. cttte^'^tOp traitent^. 

strangers, in a civil^ and franks manner.i • • 

etj^nger^va* de une maniere^U 

Lwn2 sheepi grow fat in good 

Maigre,zdj. brebisjl, dfviemient,v» dans^p. 

pastures. - - • Constant^ study i joined to a great 

fatttrag€ym* itude^f. joint,p.p. 

application makes men learned. ^ - - The new 

mpplicationf^ rtnd^v, savant^zdy 

coat, which you gave me, is 

habit ^m. que fpro. avez donne^p.p, 

||g&tter than the old great«-coat .which xpy 

meiUeurfZd]. que\c. redingGte^f^ 

father had bought at his tailor's. - • We went 

cbezyp* alldmeSiV* 

yesterday to the high court where we found * all 

irouvimes;v. 
the judges already met. 

difiyzA • ussemhlcyp. p. 

As two or more substantives in the singular are 
equivalent to a plural, the verb and adjective, or par- 
ticiple past, must be put in the plural, when they refer 
to two or more substantives in the singular, and that 
adjective or participle is to be put in the maatoline, if 
these substantives be of different genders : ex. 

i 

Le fiere^ la setur^ U fteveu, The brother, sister, ne- 
et la niece, sont tous phew, and niece are all 
mcrtSy dead* 

BXERCISB UPON THIS RULE. 



t, * 



• ■ • 

^)4Sbe book, paper, pencil, and penknife, which 

papier iOim erayon^m^ canif^m. 
you lent^ mei, are excellent. --- The 

avez pretiyp p. i»#,pro.^ excelknt^zAy. 

]^n, ruler, inkhorn, and grammar which my \xO^ 

regle^f, ecritoire^f. 



SI * 

ther bas boughtj are very good - •> • - The king, 

trcSfTidv. 
queen, prhice^ and princesses were gone. - • - The 

etosefitfV. sortiyf*ip, 
-^orn, ^heat> rye, pease and beans, in a word, mU 

ieig/e,m. f^ve^L en mot^tn, 

the grains which were on the ground, 

grain^m. quiypro. etoient^v. sur^f. terre^i. 

irere frozen. - - My father's house, and iiiy uncle's 
furent^v, gele,p,p. 

couBtry-seat are (very much) alike. 
chdteau^. bien^ziv, sewblable^'Oiiy 

When two or more substantives of different gende^ 
are immediately followed by an adjective or participle, 
the French language requires that adjective or parti- 
ciple to agree in gender and number with the last sub- 
stantive, except those adjectives or participles implying 
union or collection^ such as joints uni^ reuni^ &c., which 
follow the fcMregoing rule : ex* 

-// gouverne avec an pou" He governs with an abso- 
voir^ et une autoriie ab^ lute power and autho- 
sfilue^ rity. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS EULE. 

Be sissies with incredible application and 

etudiCfV, incroyabUiZd}^ 

courage. - - - - He who has for his guides 

courage^m. C^/wi,pro. qui^fro* w^ guide^m. 

consummate zeal and prudence deserves 

consomme^y zeleftn. prudence^L meritei^ 

the general esteem and applause df his 

esiime,{» applaudissemetitfca» /^/^pro. 

fellow-citizens She left the ifruftk, the 

conatoyen,m* laissa,y. coffre^m. ^ '- 

closer, and the room open. - - - I ibund 

cabinet^. chambreJE, ouvertfpp. ai trouvtip.p* 

the doors, the windows, and the shutters, shut. - - - - 
porte^f. finitfef*- volets^m. firmisp.f^^ 
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We saw the chiidreOf hih^t, and mother^ well 

united. - - - • When we arrived on the fron- 

r^tf«/,p.p. QuandtC*^ arrivimes^v. fron^ 

tiy^ we found the soldiersj the officers^ 

iiereJL. ir$uvdmesif* soldat^m. cfftcier^vpi. 

and the general in chiefi assembled^ and 

en chefyta* a4semUeif»p* 
(drawn np) in {battle array.) 
rangefp.p» en^p. baiaU/e,L 

THE PLACE OF THE ADJECTIVE IN A SEN- 

TENCE. 

Some adjectives are always placed before their sub- 
stantives, and others after them ; but there is a kind 
of adjectives, which may either precede or follow their 
substantives, as the euphony of the sentence requires* 

The following must be placed before. 



Beau, handsome, fine. 
Bon, good. 
Brave, brave. 
Chetf dear, 

Chetif, vile, poor, mean, 
Galant, well bred. 
Grand, great, tall. 
Gros j^hig, large. 
HonnSte, honest, civil. 
Jiune, young. 



&aint, holy. 
Tout, all. 
Jolt, pretty. 
Mecbant, wicked.^ 
Mauvais, bad. 
Meilleur, betteiij^ 
Mdndre, less. 
Petit, little, small. 
Fieux, old; 
Vraif true. 



EXERCISE ON THE FOREGOING ADJECTIVES. 

I have seen a handsome lady, who (was 
v2/,p.p. dame,{. qui,prO* 

speaking) to an old gentleman. * - - He had 

farhit^v. gentiUbomme,tn. //,pro. avoitif. 

a fine hat and a pretty sword. - - Tour little 

<hapeau,m, '• Vctre,pto. 
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sister deserved a better fate. - « - I know a yoimg 

tneritoitiY, destin^m, connois^w, 

man who has a good horse, but a bad stable. - - 

cbeval^TCi. ' ecunejk 

Hel has3 lent^ it2 to an honest man. - - The 

pretejp.p, /^,pro. 
apostle Paul was a holy man. - - - - My brother has 
ap6tre,m* 

bought a good watch. - - - - Your father was a 
achetey^^p* tnontreyf. etoitfV. 

brave general, and a well-bred man. - - • - You have 

aveZi'Vm 
lost all your money. - - - - Vile creature, I have 

perdu fp>p. creaturef,' 

heard your wicked conversation. 

entendUif.p* conversation^f. 

Some adjectives have different meanings according as 
they are placed before or after their substantive, as, 
urte femme sage, a wise woman; une szge Jimmef a 
midwife ; and une grosse femnuy a big woman ; une 
femme grosse, a pregnant woman ; im homme honnete, 
a civil man ; tin honnSte icmme, an honest man ; a lit- 
tle practice will soon remove any of these apparent dif- 
ficulties. 

The flowing adjectives must be placed after their 
substantives. 

I. All participles used as adjectives ; as^ 

Une personne reconnoissante, A grateful person. 
Du boeuf r6tif Roast beef. 

2, All adjectives expressing the shape or j^rm ,• asi 

Une table rondt, A round tabl^.- 

Une chambre ^arree^ A square room. 

3. All adjectives expressing the colour or taste \ aS| 
Un cbapeau noir^ A black hat» 

Un babit rouge f A red coat. 

Une pomme douce, A sweet apple. 

Une liqueur amere, A bitter ]iquor. 
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4.*All adjectives expressing the ntaiter of wHich a 
thing is composed \ aa^ 

Djs parties sulfureusesf Sulphurous parts. ^ 

IJn ctfrpf aerien, An aeriel body. 

5. All adjectives expressing the quality of beating and 
touching i as^ 

Un instrument sonore^ A sonorous instrument. 

TJne voix harmonieuse^ An harmonious voice. 

Un his dur^ A hard wood. 

JJn corps moUi A soft body. 

6. All adjectives expressing the name of nations \ as^ 

Uempire Romain^ The Roman empire. 

La po'isie Angloise^ The English poetry. 

7. All adjectives^ which, when used by themselves, 
convey the meaning of a substantive, as richj blind, &c. 

Un bomme riche, A rich man. 

XJnefemme ayeugle^ A blind woman. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

An ignorant young man is despised by (every 

meprisejp.ip. de^p, tout le 
body.) * - - - Tou have an English hat, and she has 
tnondeivn, Anglois^T^d], 

a French gown .—He reads an Italian proverb. - - 
Frangoisyzd], robe^f. lit, v. Italien,zdy proverbe,m. 

I like (very much) the German tongue and 

aifneyV. beaucoup^zdv, Allemandf adj. languef. 

theSpanlshi, dress. ------ (It is) a square place.— 

Espagnol^^ij* babillement^m, Cest,\. carre^zd], place, i. 
She likes sweet wine. - - Tour sister has an har- 

aime,v, doux,?id]* vin,m, 
monious voice. - - - - I have bought a white gown 

i/oix,{. bldnctTLdj. 

and a black cloak. - - You have a faithful ser- 
w/>,adj, mantelet,m* jfi^/f,adj. A- 
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vant. ....-.••I eat greea pease^ with 

boiled mutton. • Bring me a pound and a half 
i^uiilifP p. mcuUn,m, " demij^j. 

of eherrie^^ and half a pound of currants, - • We had a 

kind reception^ and we played at a di« 

favorahkyzd^y accueilitn. JQuimes^v, i,p. di- 

verting game. - • He lives in a cold country. 

vertissantyTidjjettim, demeure,\, yrwW,adj. payj,m. 
- • Tou have left the windows and the door 

laisseyp.p. fenetref.. portef, 

open* - - - Will you have a bit of roast 

v^ tnorceauym, r^/i,p.p. 

chicken ? - - Do you2 read^ the Punic war ? - • - 

pouUtjVa, v^ IheZyV. PumquiyzA]. guerreyf. 

He has made a rash vow. - - • Your sister 

faityp,p> temeraircyzdj. voeuytn, 
is an agreeable lady. - - I like a grey stuff. - - ^ 

agreabUyZd], gt'^SyZi). etoffeji, 

(It was) really a tragical history. 

CetoityV, reellement^zdv, tragi que yzd]. histoireyi* 

When two or more adjectives belong to one substan- 
tive, the surest way is to place them after it, with the 
conjunction ety and, before the last ; and if an adjec- 
tive be used in a sentence without a substantive, this 
adjective must always be rendered in French by the 
masculine gender. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

We have a just, wise, and bountiful king. - - 
juste yzd}. sageyzd). hienfaisant yZd], 

Mr. Brown^s daughter is with a sincere and 

Monsieur yVCi. Brun sincereyzd]. 

generous lady. « - I have a scholar of a solid, 
genereuxyzd]. ecotier ym. solideyzdy 

bright, and lively genius The wicked 

bril/antyzdj. vj/;adj. espritytn. mechantyZd'y 

shall be punished. - - - Miss Preston is a 

ser9nt yY. />««i,p.p. Mademoiselle y^* 
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youQgi handsome, and ivelUshaped lady. - • She has 

married a sober, virtuous, and amiable 
Spouse fp.p. sobriyzd], vcrtueux^zd}. , aimaUe^zd}* 
man. - *Tbe good shall be praised. •«- The diligent 

hucy^.p. di/igent^z^. 

shall be rewarded. 

recompense ip.p. 

DEGREES OF CO^fPARISON. 

Adjectives and adverbs are the only kind of words 
that will admit of different degrees of more or less in the 
several qualities of persons or things. 

There are two degrees of comparison i 

1. Le comparatif^ the comparative. 

2. Le superlatify the superlative. 

Some grammarians admit of another degree, which 
they call/0XiV/i;^ .* but this is merely an adjective used in 
its simple signification, without expressing any, increase 
or diminution j ex.yV/, pretty j aimahle^ lovely. 

The comparative refers to some other person or thing, 
and shows its equality ^ excess^ or deject : it is therefore of 
three sorts : 

1. Le comparatif d^egalite, The comparative by equal- 

ity. 

2. Le comparatif d^exch, The comparative by ex- 

cess. 

3. Le comparatif dt defaut, The comparative by defect. 

The comparative by equality is formed by placing the 
adverbs autant, as many, as much, aussi, so, or as, before 
an adjective ; and que, as, after it : ex. 

Votre oncle a autant d^ar^ Your uncle' has as much 

genty et autant d^amis que money, and as many 

mon pirey ' friends as my father. 

Ma soeur est aussi ambi" My sister is as ambitious as 

tieuse que vous, you. 

Mon frere est aussi savant My brother is as learned as 

gue le v6tre^ yours. 
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N.B,-— From the precedingexamplesandthefollcrwingf 
it will be easily $een that when the adverbs, tanty autant^ 
as much, as many, plus^ more, and molns^ less, are imme* 
diately followed by a substantive, that substantive must 
be preceded by de. The learner will also observe that 
si and aussiy so, as, generally precede adjectives, when 
a comparison is made by either ; whereas tant and autant 
are always followed by a noun or verb, the French con- 
junction que^ Englished by eithei* as^ thatty or ihati being 
the term of the comparison \ plus or moins may precede 
either an adjective, a noun, or verb. 

EX£RCISE ON T^IS RULE. 

Alexander was as ambitious as Caesar. - - 

etoityV, amifitieuxyzd}, gue^c. Cesar ^m^ 
I am as tall as you* - - My father is as rich 

suisyv. iauif^Ld]. ricbeyzdj, 

as yours. - - Miss D. has as much liveliness, and she is 

vivaciteyf, 
as amiable as her cousin. - - - If my father were 

sOfpro, cousineyf. * S/,c. etoityV. 

as rich as my uncle, he (would make) a better use 

^ oncUytsi, feroityW. usageytn, 

of his riche^. - - We have as many books as 

j-^j-jpro. autantyzAv, 

your brothers, and they are as learned as we. - - * 
v^j,pro. sontyV, /}0i//,pro« 

I am as rich as you, and as honest and civil as 

w/&^,adj. 
my companions. 
compagnonyVCim 
The comparative by e^ccess is formed by placing the ad- 
verb //»/, more, before an adjective : ex. 

Sa cousine a plus de livres Her cousin has more books 
que moiy et est plus savant e than I, and is more learn- 
que vouSf ed than you. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Miss A. is handsomer but more learned than 

maiSfQ* queyC, 

6* 
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her sisters. - - Lucia is taller and more prou<l 

Lucicyf. orgueilleux,zd]. 

than her little cousin. - - - His sister is more 

/^ipro. Sa^pro, 

covetous than he. - - - Nothing is pleasanter 
avareydid}. lui, pro. iJi>« «^,ad v. agreaUe^zd}. 

to the mind than the light of truth. - - - • 

esprit^m. lumiereyi, veritCyi, 

Nothing is more lovely than virtue, and 

aimahlefZdj . 
nothing is more desirable than wisdom. - - «- 

desirable y2idy sagessef. 

My daughter is taller than your son by two inches, - ^ - 

de pouceyva. 
Your brother is taller than you by the2 whole i beads, - - 

tettyi. 
In winter the roads are always worse than 

En hiver,m, chemtnyTSi. plus mauvaisyzd], 

in summer. 
eteyin. 

The comparative By defect is formed by placing the ad- 
verb moinsy less, before an adjective; or tanty sonnuch, 
so many \ or sty so ; with the negation ne pas^ or *pointy 
not ; or ne, «/, neither, nor, before them : ex. 

Vj)tre cousins est mains noble Your cousin is less noble 

que vouSf than you. 

II n^est pas siorgueilleupc que He is not so proud as his- 

sa soeur^ sister. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Mrs. p### is less polite than her daughter, 

Madame Ji* />e?//,adj. 

but her daughter (is not) so revengeful as she*— 

n^ est pas yzdv, vindicatifyzdy. 
You are^ inots so dutiful as your brother. 

SieSyV. ne pas yzdv. obeissant^zdy 
« - My father is not 50 rich as yours, but he ha» 

le vStreipco. 
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hot so much self Jove. - . - - Miss G oodwill has lesi 

wit than her mother. - - Paris (is not) so populous as 

peuplci^dj. 
London.-^ Your companion is neither so prudent, nor 

ns 
so circumspect as you. 
circonspecty'dii]. 

it must be observed, that in sentenceiB in which the 
above adverbs more or less are repeated to express a com- 
parison, the definite article the^ preceding either, is to- 
tally suppressed in French : as, 

Plus on est pauvre^ moins on The poorer people are, the 
a cPembarrasy less care they have. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

The more a thing is difficult, the more honour- 

chose^i, dtffieileyzd], honof'- 

ables it I is2. - - The less you give to your chil- 
a^/f,adj. elUi^KX. doaneZyV, 

dren, the less they spend. - - - The ^richer* theys 

f7j',pro. depensentyV. 
ares, the more covetous they are. - - The more a 

avareyTid], 
young man studies, the more learned he grows, 

etuiUyV. * savant ydidy devient^v. 

and the more respected he is. - - The more a 

respecteyp,p> 

drunkard drinks, the more thirsty he is. * 

ivrogne^m. lottyV, ^, a/tereyzdj. 

The more odious laziness ' is, the more we 

odieuMyzd]. pares se^f. 
should avoid2 iti . - *The less you apply, 
devrionSfV^ eviter»v, /0,pro. vous vous appltquezyV. 

the less you learn. - - The more they know2 youi, 

apprenezii. connoitront^s . , 

the less they will esteem^ you^. 

estimeronty^. 
The above comparative adverbs, i», ausst^ tant^ auianty 
plus^ and mdns^ must be repeated, in French, before 
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joke. Miss P. is the mildest, politest, and most 

raiUerief. doux,z6). /^/i^adj. 

affable of all her sisters. * * - Ingratitude is 

i^able,idj. j^x^pro. 

the greatest of all vices* - • - If France were as rich 

as Englandi (it would be) the best country in the 

ce semt^v, pays^m. 

world.* 
fnondeyVCi* 

The absolute simply expresses the quality of a persoa^ 
or thing in its highest degree. This happens^when one 
of the adverbs ires ^ fort ^ bien\ very, infinimentj infinitely, 
precedes an adjective 5 and when any of the compara- 
tives by excess or defect are preceded by one of the pos- 
sessive pronouns tnofty ton, son, notre, votre^ leur, &c. they 
become superlatives : ex. 

yoire oiseau est tres-joliy Your bird is very pretty. 

Vous etes mon meilleur ami; You are my best frienck 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Crod is a being infinitely great and perfect. * * » 

Stream. parfait^^Xy 

I am your most humble and obedient 

/re'j',adv. obSissanttzdy 

servant. - - - The front of your house is very 

serviteur,m* faqade^i. 

beautiful. * - - You are very good, but your brother 
i^^{/,adj. 

is very wicked.--- My uncle has a very fine coun- 
fnechant,zi:i. cam^ 

try - house, and very spacious gardens. - - - 

pagneji. spacieux, zd). 



• It may be observed in some of these examples, tliat the preposi- 
tion in, following an adjective in the superlative degree, roust be ren- 
dered in French by one of these articles de, duy de la, des, according 
to'the gender and number of the substantive to which it belongs. 
The preposition hy, when it follows an adjective ia the comparative 
degree, is rendered by de only. 



My best firiead is dead; - - - « Our common 

enemy has the most inveterate hatred against 

invetereiZd]. hainef. contreyp, 
this country, - - - - Their least embarrassments 
^^,pro. LeurSy^TO. embarras^m* 

make their greatest delight. - - - - Pride and 

font {9. delices^.^X. Orguei/,m. 

passion are his least defects. 
colereji. sesyfvo. defaut^m.* 



OF NUMBERS. 

There arc two kmds of numbers: 1st, The absolute^ 
which simply relates the number of the things spoken 
of^ viz. 



Un, 
DeuXi 

TrotSy 

Quatre, 

Cinq^ 

Six, 

Septy 

Huit^ 

Neuf, 

Dix, 

Onzef 

Douzey 

Treizey 

Quatorzef 

Quinze, 

Seize, 

Dix'Septy 

Dix^huiif 

Dix^neuf, 

VingU 
Vingt et un, 

VingUdevXy 

VwgUtrois^ &c. 

Trtniej 



One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 

Eleven, 

Twelve. 

Thirteen. 

Fourteen. 

Fifteen. 

Sixteen. 

Seventeen* 

Eighteen- 

Nineteen. 

Twenty. 

Twenty-one. 

Twenty-two. 

Twenty-three, te*<r. 

Thirty. 
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Trenti et un, 
Trente-Jeuxf &c. 
Quaranfe, 
Cinquante^ 
Soixante, 
Snxante et un^ 
Soixante et deux^ &c. 
Soixattte et dix, 
Sosxante et onze^ &c. 

hiutre'vingt, 

htatre^vingt un^ 
Quatre'^ingt deux. Ice, 
Quatre^vtngt dix, &c. 
Cent, 
Cent un, &c. 

Deux cens. 
Trots cenSf 
Neaf cens, 
Mil/e, miii\ 
Deux mille. 
Trots tnilUf 3cc. 
Cent milUj &c. 

Neufcent mille, 
Un million. 



Thirty-one. 
Thirty-two, ?5*<r. 
Forty. 
Fifty, 

Sixty. 
Sixty-one. 
Sixty-two, fe'r. 
Seventy. 
" Seventy-one, is^c. 
Eighty. 
Eighty-one. 
Eighty-two, fe*^. 
Ninety, ?5*r. ^ 
A or one* hundred. 
A or one* hundred and 

one, fe"^. 
Two hundred. 
Three hundred. 
Nine hundred. 
A or one* thousand. 
Two thousand. 
Three thousand, isfc, 
A or one* hundred thou- 
sand, isfc. 
Nine hundred thousand. 
Amiilion. 



These absolute numbers are declined with the article 
indefinite, dsf a^ and are always placed before the sub- 
stantive to which they are joined ; and they are invaria- 
ble in their form, except quatre-vingt, eighty ; cent^ a 
hundred; and million, a million; which take an J in 
their plural, when immediately followed by a substan- 
tive : ex. 

Quatre-vingts femmes. Eighty women. 

Deux cens hommes. Two hundred men. 

• It will be seen by. the following, that the English particle a or 
one is not expressed in French. 

^^ Pat vuet lui aipafU cent JoU, I have seen him and spoken to him 
'*9 . ^hundred times, ^thousand times, 

niflg the date of the year, we must writ^i mil, and not 
I/an mil huit'cent quinze, the year 1815. 
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EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

I was in the company of seven gentlemen and 

nine ladies. - - Ke has spoken to three officers and 

parle^p^p, 
two generals. - - If I had a hundred guineas I woulds 

avois,y. guinee^i. en 

lend2 youl eigh|f« - - The army of our 

preteroisyV. armeef. nos,pro. 

allies was composed of a hundred thousand 

allieyin* compdse^p.p. 

men of foot, and twenty thousand of horse* - - 

^ infanterie^f. . cavaUriejlm 

They took fifteen hundred men prisoners, 

prirentfV. pruonnier^m . 

killed four thousand, wounded a thousand^ 

£n tuerentjV. €n hlesserentyV, 

and (carried away) above two millions in specie. - 

emporierentyV. plus de especef. 

The battle (was fought) in one thousand eight hun- 

batatlleyf. se HvroyV, en 
<dred and fourteen, at three o'clock, in the morning. 

heureji, du matin. 

It must be observed, that, when the number f/n, one, 
comes after vi/i^, twenty, trente^ thirty, quarante^ forty^ 
^c. ; the substantive, relating to those two numbers 
taken together, is put in the singular in French, though 
in the plural in English ; and^ when the noun singular^ 
in French, immediately following the unit^ is attended 
by an adjective, that adjective must be put in the plu-* 
ral : ex. 

VingUet'Un hommey One and twenty men: 

Fingt^et^un an accomplish Full one and twenty year? 

old. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

I have found a purse in which (there were) 

bourse J[. laqHelle,'pvo, il f avoit^v^ 

7 
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one and thirty guineas, one and forty crowns, and 

guides f.' ecu^m. 

one and twenty shillings. - - - I saw one and fifty 

chelitiyVCi. at v«,v. 

men assembled before St. James's palace. - - - . 

St* Jacques iia. 
When my brother died he was one and thirty 

mourutyV. avoU^v^ 

years old. Mr- P*** wB pay2 met one 

vtf>, payera^"^, me^'^ro, 

a^d sixty guineas well told. ----- . I received 

fcV«,adv. compteyip.p* at refUjV. 
yesterday by the last mail one an4 forty 

yW^,adv. dernier yz6], malleyi, * 

letters well sealed, and very interesting. 
lettref. cachetCy^.^. important,2Ld}. 

N. B Such were the opinion and decision of the 
French Academy some years ago ; but now the best au- 
thors write, vingUet'Un ans accomplish trente et une guinees 
bien comptees* 

However, custom will have us say. 

Vingt-et-un chevauxy One and twenty horses. 

Trente-et'un volumes^ One and thirty volumes. 

The cardinal numbers must be used in French when 
speaking of the days of the month, though the ordinal 
be used in English ^ but we must say, le premier, the first, 
speaking of the first day of every month : as, 

Le deux de Novemhre^ The second of November. 

Le premier de Mai, The first of May. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

My friend will come to s^e^ us^ on the fifth of 
viendra^y, voir^y, .*^ 

next month. - - Lady - day falls 

prochain yzdj moisten. Notre dame ,{* jour .m. tombcyV. 
on the twenty-fifth of March. - - In the leap 
K5H Marsym* • . bissixiileyzdj. 
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year the month of February has 'one day naorej 
anneejf. Fevrier^m. de plus^d^. 

which is the twenty-ninth. - 1 The first of November 
qtihV^o. Novembre^m. 

is all-saints - day, and the fifth of the same 

la toussaintf. meme^zd]. 

month is the day of the Gun - powder 

des feudreiypL 

plot. - ^ Come on the first day of July. 

conspiration^f. Venez^v. Juiilet^m. 

2. The ordinal numbers. This class of numerals, be- 
side the simple notation, signifies the order or rank of 
thing|. viz. 



Le premier ou unieme, 

Le second ou deuxieme, 

i# troisieme^ 

Le quatriemey 

Le cinquiemej 

Le sixieme^ 

Le septieme, 

Le huitieme^ 

Le neuvieme^ 

Le dixie me, 

Le cnzieme'^f 

Le douzieme, 

Le treiziemey 

Le quatorzihme^ 

Le quinziemef 

Le seizieme, 

Le diX'Septieme^ 

Le dix'huitteme^ 

Le dix^neuviemef 

Le vingtiemef 

Le vingUet^unieme/ 

Le vingt-deuxieme, &c. 

Le trentieme, 

Le trente'deuxiemey &€• 

Le quarantiemey 



The first. 

The second. 

The third. 

The fourth. 

The fifth. 

The sixth. 

The seventh. 

The eighth. 

The ninth. 

The tenth. 

The eleventh. 

The twelfth. 

The thirteenth.' 

The fourteenth. 

The fifteenth. 

The sixteenth. 

The seventeenth. 

The eighteenth. 

The nineteenth. 

The twentieth. 

The twenty-first. 

The twenty-second, tffc. 

The thirtieth. 

The thirty-second, fs*^* 

The fortieth. 



• No elision is to be made in the article before ome, onzihne; for 
we »ay, le^ duy au, ia, de /a, a lay &c. onze, mz'thne. 
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Le cinquantiemef The fiftieth; 

JLe soipcantieme^ The sixtieth; 

Le soufiantt^t'dixieme, The seventieth. 

Le quatre-vifigtieme, The eightieth. 

Le centieme, • The hundredth. 

Le cent'-unieme^ The hundred and first. 

Le cent'deupneme^ &c: The hundred and second. 

Le deux centUmi^ ^he two hundredth. 

Le millieme^ Th« thousandth. 

These ordinal njimbers are declined with the article 
definite U^ la^ 5cc. and are placed before their substan- 
tives : ex. * 

Le premier jour du fnoii. The first day of the month. 

EXERCISE ON THIS AND THE PRECEDING RULE. 

On the eleventh of June I received twelve letters^ 
v7> Juitt, at regUyV^ 

but the eleventh has ^anbrded^ me^ more 

procuriyp,^, me^pro. plus^d^, 
pleasure than the others. - . . Mrs. B. is the fiftk 

autre^pro. Madame,{n 
lady whom I saw to day. - - - - The spring 

queyfvo. aujourfhuiyTAv. prtntemps^m. 

begins on the twenty-first or twenty-second of 

commence j^f. 

March. .... - He cannot spend the sixth 

Mars^va* ne peut pas^y. depenser^y* 

part of his fortune. The eleventh of No- 

partieif. sa fpro» fortune^i. 

vember^ which is the eleventh month of the year^ 

annee^. 
was the dullest day of the^ whole ^ month^. 
/rilr/f^adj; /0^/,adj. 

Speaking of sovereigns, we use the absolute number in 
French, though the ordinal be used in English ; but we 
place it after the substantive, as in English, witkout ex- 
pressing the article the : ex. 
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George Trots, George the Third. 

Louis Seize, Lewis the Sixteenth. 

Henri Quatre, Henry the Fourth. 

However, common usage requires us to say, 
Henri Premier, Henr^ the First. 

George Second, George the Second. 

and not, Henri Un, George Deux. We also say, 
Charles Quint, -. Charles the Fifth. 

Sixte Quint, " Sixtus the Fifth. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Edward the Sixth, the son ' of Henry the 

Edouardyta. JUs^m. 

Eightlf^ and the grand - son of Henry the Seventh, 

peiit,^A]. 
wa82 ^but3 nine years old when he began 
avoit,Y, ne que, an,m* ^^ quand,c. commenga,y» 

to reign. ----- Henry the Fifth, King of England, 
h regner,v, roi,m, 

the son of Henry the Fourth, and father of Henry 
the Sixth, married Catharine, the daughter of 

epousa^Vu Catherine^, « 

Charles the Sixth, king of France; conquered the 

conquityV, 
greatest part of that kingdom, and died 
grand,2id]. partie,i. r^,pro. royaume,m. tnourut^v* 

(in the) midst of his victories. - - - (Long live) 

au . tni/ieu j^/,pro. victoire,i* Fiye,y. 

George the Third, grand - son to George the 

petit y^d]. 
Second. - - - - Charles the Fifth, king of Spain, and 

roi,m» 
Sixtus the Fifth, pope of Rome, were two 

pape,m. itoient,v, 

great men. 
grand,zd]* 

The definite article the is also suppressed in French 
before the ordinal number, when it is preceded by a 
noun used to quote a chapter, article, or page of a book ; 

7 * 
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but, shouI3 the ordinal number precede the aoun, the 
construction is the same in French as in English^ and 
the article is expressed : ex. 

Livre troisiemey Book the third. 

Le troisieme iivre^ The third book. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

What you (look for) jou (will findS) (Iti) 
Ce qu^fpro. cberckezyV, trouverrzyV, le,pro» 
in the Second Book of Samuel, chapter the 

Samuelyta. chapitreym* 
third, verse the ninths page the first, and 
versetym. p^g^f* * 

line the tenth. We read in Telemachus, 

ligneyL lisonSyV. TelemaqueyVa* 

book the seventh, page the hundred and twenty- 
fifth, that Mentor pushed Telemachus into the sea^ 

que poussoyV* meryl* 

and threw3 himself i (into it'^) afterward with 

yV/^,v. sey^xQ. j^,adv. ensaiteyzdv^ 
him. - - - - Our master forgives the first time, 

/«/,pro. • Notriyfxo. pardonneyy. fiisyf^ 

threatens the second, and always^ punishes! 

menace y^. toujour Sy2As^ punityV, 

the third. ^k 



RECAPITULATORY or promiscuous EXERCISES 
upon all the preceding RULES. 

Ignorance is the mother of admiration, 
Ignorance^f. w/,v. niereyL admirationyf. 

error, and superstition. The covetous de* 

Wreutyi* super stitiottyL avareyzA], me'- 

spise the poor. - Humility is the basis of 

prisentyV* pauvreyzd]. Humilite yf, baseyi. 

Christian virtues. - - - Pride is generally the effect 
ChrhienyZdj. OrgueilyXQ. (^^'itn. 

of Ignorance. - - Give me some bread> meat> 

Donnezff, moifj^to. 
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iumipSy and water. - » Merit and faTor are 
navet^m* MeriteyXSk. faveurf.. sont^v. 

the two springs of envy. - - - uiteresti pleasure^ 

sourcef* envie^f* Interei^m. 

apd glory, are the three motives of the actions 

Motif ^m, 
and conduct of men. * - . Isa its inot^ 

conduite^f, Est^v.cej^to. /i^^/,adv. 

Peter's book ? - - - Youriather is gone to London, 

ii//^}p.p. 
where he has bought a few horses apd a great many 

cows, which he intends to send to Canada or 
vachejl. que^pro. se propose ^v, J^envvjtr^^^ 
Jamaica. - - - The father's house and the son's gar- 

maison^f. Jarm 

den (are adjoining.) • ^ He found the windows 

Jin fOi. se JosgftetitfV , trMva^v. 

and the door shut. - - - Truth is the bond of 

Verite^f. liertym. 

union and the basis of human happiness : 

uniofi^f, humain^zA]* bonbeur^m* 

witiiout It (there is no) confidence in 

sanSfp, eUeffrOi, il n*y a point confiance^f. 

friendship, :md ne security in promises. - - - 

amitre^f, point^stiv* sirde^f. promesu^f. 

The love of liberty and independence is the 

amout^m. /iberte,f. 

character of noble minds. . • - . Iron, steel, 

earactire^^ dmef. Fer^ta^ acier^m. 

and brass, are more useful than gold and 

ctiivre^m, utile^zd]. 

silver. - - - The smith has at last repaired 

serrurieryxn^ enfin^TAv. reparSfpjp, 

the two jacks, and the cook (is 

tourne'broche^m. cuisiniereyi. fait 

roasting) the meat. - - I have seen the inside of the 
r^tir^v. dedanSftn, 

church. - • • Bring me my powder-box, and 

igiiseJC. maypro. 

my toupee-iron. « - I take a lesson three time? 

«ii0if,pro. prends ^^ 
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a week. - - The study of grammar is^ ^ neither 3 $0 

dry nor so dull as (it is thought.) 

seCfZd}* trhte,zd}. on se P imagine ;<9, 

Have prudence and patience^ and you will have 
Aye%;v. aurez^v, 

success. - • - A good conscience is to the soul 
succeSiXtk* conscience^L dmefi, ' 

what health is to the body. - - - Merit and 

ce qufypTO^ sante^f* corps^m. 

virtue are the only source of true 

unique^dj, veritable^^d]. 

nobility. • - - - Religion, commerce, and arms 
nsMasfff* Religion^f. commerce^xn* arme^i. 

are proper instructions for a young prince. - - 

^r0^r^>adj. instruction ^{. ^ i 
Her father has been made a knigixt 
SonfpTO. ^^^,p.p. ybiV^p.p. chevalier fin, 

of the order of the Bath, and her grandfather 

ordre^. Bain^m. 

was a knight of the order of the Garter 

etoityV, Jarretihre^i. 

He has not so much profit, but more honor. — 

tantiZdv. profit^m. 

Fortune's favours are seldom the prize of 

faveurf, rarement^zdv, prix^m, 

virtue. - - Gaming is the son of avarice, and the father 

jeu,m. 
of despair. — This cloth is equal to silk. - * 

desespQir^m. Ce^pro. drap^m, comparable yzd^y soiejl. 
I see the coast of England. - - - A forest twenty 

voisyV, cSteyf. foretyf, 

miles long and eleven wide. - - The example of a 
milUym. exemple^m, 

good life is a lesson for the rest of man- 

pour^p. reste^m. genre 

kind. - - - The French fleet was destroyed 
humatnytci* Fraftgois,7id], fiotteyL fut^v, detruife^p.p, 

by the brave Admiral Nelson, on the first of August^ 

Amiralym. v^ Aoittyin* 

nd seven hundred and ninety-eight. - - « 
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Tlie eldest son of the kmg of England 

bears the title of Prince of Wales as 

presumptive heir to the crown. - - - Lewis 

pr esompt if f^dj. beritier^va, ^ouronnef. Louis 

the sixteenth was the grand-son of Lewis the fif- 

^//>adj. 
teenth. - - William. surnamed the Coo- 

GuillaumeiTti* surnomme^^^'p. Con^ 

queror, £ing of £ngland and Duke of Nor« 

querant^m. Duc%m. Nor* 

mandy, was one of the greatest generals of the 

tnandiej, 

deventh centnry. - - He (was born) at Falaise^ and 

jiec/e,m. niquit.y. h 

was the natural son of Robert^ Duke of Nor- 

natureiiZd}. 
mamdf) and Arlotte, a furrier's daughter. • - He 

fourreur^Tti, filUyi* 
died at^Hermentrude in Franeei on ^e ninth of 

mourut^* i 

Septenib^rj one thousand eighty-seven. * Mrs. Nel- 
son's servant knows the price of all the provisions. 

servanUfi. sait^v, prix^m. JknritS* 

- - She bought yesterday some 'chickens at one shUlhig 

pouletyVSi* i 
and three pence a-piece. - - She came from America 

in three weeks. - • Thomas was formerly a mv- 
^»,p. autrefoisy^dv. mu" 

sician^ now he is a dancing - master, 

jicienyVCi. ai presentyzdv* danseJE. mattre^m. 

to-morrow he will be a painter. - - This 
demaitifiidv* sera^'v, peintre^txi, Cetteypro* 

water is very agreeable to the smelU ----- Wo 

odoratym^ 
(are going) to Coxheath| to see the campt - - . I 

allonSfV^ «<p« voir^v. camp,m. 

have in my* ward-robe five coats, sixteen wabtcoats, 
garde-rabef. vejte^f. 
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twenty-two pair of stockings^ and forty-six hand* 

kerchiefs. - - - The road to Croydon is very bad 

choir,m» chemin^vsi, 

in winter. - - Bring us good wine, good beer^ 

and the oil-bottle. - - The front of the king's pa- 

fagadeji. 

lace (is not) so beautiful as J[ thought. Gene- 

f^est pas croyoiSyV, GenS" 

rosity excites admiration. - - Charles the second^ 
rojiteyf. excite ;v, admiration ^{, 
the son of Philip the fourth^ the grandson of Philip 

Philippe 
the third) and the great grand-child of Philip the 

arriere, petit -^/f,m. 
second) left his kingdom to Philip the fifth. • - 

laissa\v» son,prO' 
On the eighteenth of February, one thousand four^ 
u>% Fevriery 

hundred and seventy-eight, the Duke of Clarence, 
brother to King Edward the fourth, was drowned in 
frere^m, futyV* ««y^,p.p. 

a butt of malmsey-wine. - The inhabitants of the 

tonneaUftn^ malvoisiejf* habitant y\n» 

city of Dublin have presented a petition to 

vilkyf, ontyV.presenteyf.'p'. adressef, 

the king. It was signed by one»and- 

EUe^'^TO. etoityV, sign^yp.p. P^r^p* 
twenty knights and above two hundred citizens. 

plus £/f,adv. citoyenyva. 

- - - Good cider is preferable to bad wine. That 

cidreyxn. "^ 

man always wears a green hat, a white shirt, red 

fl,v. chemiseyi. 

shoes, and black stockings. He has many children 

hasyVCi, bieny^dv. 

and plenty of money. - • - The longer the 

beaucoupyZdv. argent ytn. longed). 

day is, the shorter is the night. « • Tou bav« a fine 
court yzd}. nuk yf. 
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hat. -- Shame is a mixture of the grief and 

Hontef. melange^m* cbagrin^m* 

fear which infamy causes. - - - Religion^ 

craintef. que^ipro, jjj^infamie^f, cause^y, 
morality, goverr^rent, fine arts, in a word, 

morale ii. gouvernemmt^xn. • ^«,p. 

(every thing) is overturned. - - Homer was the 

tout renverse^^.^. f^t^v. 

first poet who personified the divine at- 
pcete^m. personnijia^v, divin^^d], at* 

tributes, human passions, and physical 
iributiin. humaifijdidy physique ^zA], 

causes. - - - Pride and vanity are often the 

vanite^L souvent,zdv. 

source of the misfortunes of mankind. - - We sell 

malheuryXXi. vendons^f. 

good bread, excellent meat, and very large 

^r<?/,adj. 
fishes; but^ ve2 have* Sneither^ gold nor 
poisson^ia, tnais^c. avons{^. 

silver. - - (Is there) any beer in the cellar ? - - 

y a-t'il dans if m cave^f, 

Mrs. B. is a good, virtuous, prudent, and 

vertueupc^zd] . 
generous lady : she has a daughter as beautiful as an 

filled. 
angel, but she has neither so much docility nor af- 
apge^m. 
fability as her cousin. - - Pindar (was born) at 

Pindareita* ndquit^y, 
Thebes, a city of Greece. - Malta is a small 

Grece^L Maltheji. 
island, but it produces corn, cotton, honey, 

^/p,f. ^//?,pro. poduitfV. coton,m. mielyva* 

figs, and the finest oranges in the world. - - The 
figuefn ieaUiZd], orange ^f, 

inhabitants of that fine country are all catholics, 
and go every Sunday to hear high mass. - - The 

vonty"^, Dimanche^ax . ws» 

pleasure of the mind is greater than the pleasure 

efprit^m . 



of the hodff and the diseases of the mind are 

XQOfe pernicious than the diseases of the body. * - 

Healthi honors, and fortune, unitea -together, 

c^hinot satisfy the heart of man. - - * 

ne peuveni;^. satisfcureyV. cotur^va. 

(It is) in the sixth page of the second book, chapter 

the third. - - Miss W*s father, a banker in the 

Strand, is one of the richest men in town, but 

Strandjtn. 

she is prouder and more haughty than 

orgueilleuXiZdj. hautain^zd]. 

if she were the handsomest woman in Europe. - * 

Their son arrived yesterday at Portsmouth from 

LeuKypro* 

Peril and Martinico, in the St. George, a ninety- 
gun ship. Hypocrisy is a homage which 

cafton^m. vaisseau^m. hommage^va. que^pro, 

vice pays to virtue. - - A judicious answer 
vtcejva. rendyV, judicieuXiSidy reponsef^ 

does more honor than a brilliant repartee. - - 
fnttyV. brillantyTidi'}. repartie^f. 

Give me a knife and fork. - - My father has bought 
pne-and-thirty fine grey horses. - - (He is) an 

^r//,adj. C*«/,v. 

intrepid man, and a man of honor and pro« 

intrepide^^l. pro-^ 

bity. - - Mr. C***, the queen's jeweller, has a 
httiyf, jouaillerfm. 

very prudent wife, and the most faithful, indus- 

j^dele^zd}* indus* 
triotts, and honest servant in London. •« « 

/fyf»w,adj« bonnet ey2Ld]. * 

"* m- ' . ■ ''• ..■ . .. I , m il II I ^ 

* See tlie remarks on the prepositions in and by^ in the note, lo the 
degrees of comparison, pagfi 62. 
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He found bjea^iy, youths richesi wisdom, 

trouva,v, jeutusief, 

and even virtuej uaited in her per- 

son. - Thom93 b^s dUcf j^tion, but he lias no 

discretion j(, nepointfZd^m 

wit. - - They have a quantity of apples and pears. - - 

quantitef, 
Vienna, tKe capital of the empire of Germany, 
Viennejl. AlUmagnef. 

18 a fine city. - - The more pleasing plays 

agreabUfZdy spectack^m, 
are, the more dangerous they are. - - The rich, 

.danger fuXi2i/dy 
the poor, the young, the^old, the learned, and 

savant ^zdj. 
the ignorant, are all subject to death. - - ■* True 

jw/V/,adj. tnortf,. F^rai^zdj. 

friends are as rare as good melons. The 

rare^zd}. tnelon^ni. 

famous mine of Potosi, in Peru, is above 

fameuxjzd], mine^^ plus^zdv. 

two hundred and fifty fathoms deep. - - Henry the first, 

toise^i, Henri 

Jcing of England, and brother to William Rufus, 

le RouXf , 
4iied the richest prince in Europe. - • Paul is taller 

mouruiyV. « 

than you by an indi, but Mrs. Nicholas brother is 

* ^ouce^m* 
the tallest of all. 



SECT. III. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

TThere are seven sorts pf Pronoonsj 
1; Lis Pronoms personnds^ Pronouns pergonal- 
's. Les Prottoms conjonctifs^ Pronouns conjunctive. 



• i>ee tUs Noie, page 62. 
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S, Les Fronomspossessifsi Pronouns possessive. 

4. Les Pronoms demonstra' Pronouns demonstrative. 

5. Les Pronoms relaiijs^ Pronouns relative. 

.6. Les Pronoms inter rogaiifsy Pronouns interrogative, 
7. Les Pronoms Indefinisy Pronouns indefinite. 

OF PRONOUNS PERSONAL. 

Pronouns personal are those which directly denote the 
persons, and supply the place of them. 
There are three persons : 

The first is the person who speaks : ex. 
Je parley I speak. 

£^ous parlons^ We speak. 

The second is the person spoken to : ex. 
Tu paries f Thou speakest. 

Vousparlezy You speak. 

The third is the person spoken of: ex. 
// or (lie parley He or she speaks. 

lis or elles parleni^ They speak. 

Both Genders. 

Singular. Plural. 

Je or moiy I. iVbw/, we. 

Tu or ioiy thou. VouSy you cr ye. 

Masculine. 
11 or /^;, he, it. ///, or eux^ they. 

Feminine. 
f/Ze*, she, it. '£//w, they. . / 

These pronouns are never to be used but as nomina- 
tives to the- verbs. The rest are declined with the ar- 
ticle indefinite : ex. 

First Person for both Genders. 

Singular., PLURjiL. 

G.' A. de moiy olot from me, de nousy of or from u^. . 

Dat. a moiy to me, ^ nousy to us. 

Ace. ^m&i, me, ^ousy us. 
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Second Person, for both Genders. 

Singular. Plural. 

G. A. de tosyof or from thee, de vousy of or from you. 

Dat. h tot J to thee, a vousy to you. 

Ace. toif thee. vous^ you. 

Third Person. 

Singular. 

G. A. de luiy of or from him, d^elUy of or from her.* 
Dat. h luiy to him, h elUy to her.* 

Ace. ////, him, elle^ her.* 

Plural. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

G.A.rfV//^,of<?/'fromthem, d^ellesy o£or from them. 
Dat. h euxy to them, h ellesy to them. 

Ace. euxy them, ellesy them. 

There are two other pronouns of the third person, 
Tiz. 

Singular and Plural.^ Both Genders. 

1st. G, A. de soiy oior from one's -self, himself, herself, 

themselves. 
Dat. h soiy to one's self, himself, &c. 
Ace. soiy one's self, himself, &C.. 

N. B. Though it have been said, that the personal 
pronouns are used for the names of persons, it must not 
thence be concluded, that they are never employed for 
the names of animals or inanimate objects : this seldom 
happens in the first and second persons ; tut the per- 
sonal pronouns, //, elUy ilsy ellesy may denote every ob- 
ject in nature, either animate or inanimate : ex. 

Ce chien est fort heauy mats That dog is very handsome, 
il est trop grasy but it is too fat. 



3=::= 



• Hcr^ when standing by itself, is to be rendered by e//e, /a, op lux ; 
but, if joined to a nounj by the pronoun possessive, ion^ *a, sts. 
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BUftCISfi UPON THIS ivL^ 

This pictore is very old, but it is 

C/jpro. fortrak,tti, aticieftj^id]. 

well painted* - - - The house whkh I bought 
Uenyzdv.peintfp.p, gue,pTO. at acketcyf.p, 

f is well situated, but I assure you that it 
iiVtf/,adj. as Sure y^* ^^^,adv. 

cost^ mei much. ------ The books which 

cotttiyV. m^ypro. beaucoup^^Ldv- 

you sa^ in my library are good 

viteSjV. jyy^jprO. bibliclkequtS* 
book?, but they are badly bound. - - -» - Yotir 

malyzdv, re/ie,p.p» Fojspro, 

buckles would be much more in the fashion, if 
hucief, seroientyV, 2t moiUyi. 

they were smaller. - - - My hat is quite 
etoientyV* Mofffpro, iouty^At. 

-^new, but it is too big - - Their 

neufydiA]. tropyzdv. grandyzdy Leurypro^ 

coath is old, but it is as good as if 

carosseym. vleuxyzd]. /i,c. 

it were new, 

^« The general ^d indefitiite pronoun, any one, is 
always considered as a nominative of the masculine 
gender, and can never be used (in French) bnt in the 
singular, though the meaning be plural -, ex. When we 
say, 
On chantey on tnangty They sing, one eats, or people e^t j 

i. e,y some men or women sing, eat. 

^EXBRCISfi UPON THIS RULE. 

People imagine, that when they are 

0/i,pro. sUmagineyV, que guandyzdv. w/,v. 

rich, they are happy ; but they (are mistaken} 

keureuxyzdy ^ se tt^mpe^v^ 

^erj often ; for, the more one has, the 

/r^j,adv. souventydAv. caryC. 

snore one wishes to have. •> « - « When we are 

viutyV. "^ avoifyr. 
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(raised up) to honors^ or (we are) invested 

eleve,p.p. ou que^Q. revStu,p*p» 

with some dignity, we are to expect 

de quelque,zdy digniteyL doitiV. /attendre^Y* 

to be criticised. - - - - (Some persons) reported 
^ etre, crittqui^p.ip. 0/i,pro. rapporta^. 

last week» that in France they 

derniere^zd]. semaine^f. 

talk of peace. 

The word mSme, self, is very often joined to the per- 
sonal pronouns, to denote^ in a more special mannerj the 
person spoken of: as, 

Moi'tntmey myself. Soi-memey one's self. 

Toi^meme, thyself. NouS'tnimes^ ourselves. 

Luu-metne^ himself. Vous-memes^ yourselves. 

Elle^mime^ herself. Eux'tnemes^ or elles^mimes^ 

themselves. 

Observations m the Pronouns Je and Moi, Tu and 

Toi, li and Lui» lis and Euz. 

J$ and mot are used in two different senses, though 
both in the nominative case, Je is always followed or 
preceded immediately by a verb to which it is the nomi- 
native case, and has no need to be joined to another 
pronoun: but nun always requires to be followed by one 
pronoun or morei either expressed or understood : ex* 

Qui a pris mon livre ? Who took my book ? 

Cest moi, It is I. That is, 

Cest mot qui Paipris, It is I who took it. 

Mot must be used instead of Je before an infinitive 
mood, or at the end of a sentence, when it is intended 
to express something sudden, as griif, %.; when /, in 
English, is followed by the pronoun relative wbo, or 
'whom^ or is preceded by the verb etret to be, used 'im- 
personally, as ^^//, it is -, and lastly, whenever any differ«> 
•nee or distinction is intended between persons; in which 
case it must be immediately followed by Je ; ex. 

JIftfi, lui parler ! I speak to him or herl 

Mw qui vous aimfi I whe love yQU« 

8* 
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Ji etnt i fUJ, ei imifhoh He was on foot, and I was 
h cbevai^ on horseback. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Who (was calling-') me- ? It was not 

appeloit^y. fli^^pro. C^,pro. mpas^^idv. 
I. - - - The boy wants to speak2 to you » . — I 

desiriy-f. v^ pavleri^* *<^ 
who am older than he, I, go and speaks 

^gefZd)^ /i/f>pro. aiier^v. so* 

to himi 1 No, I will not go, (let him come) 

/c//,pro. No/fjzdv. veux^v. qu^il vienne^v. 

himself. - - - - It is I who am to be rewarded 

doiSyV. «o» recompense yp.p. 
instead of him. - - - - My father commanded the 
eu lieu A//,pro. commandoityS . 

horse, and I commanded the foot. ----- He 

cavalerieyi, infanierie^f* 

could not do^ itt in one day, and I 
put;w, faireyW, /f,pro. ^/i,p. 

did it in the space of three hours. - - - 

aifaityV, danr^p. espace^m. heureS^ 

When the enemy appeared, my companions 

parutyV, meSi^TO. 

(ran away) and I remained alone. 

prirentlafuite^v, resiai^v* seul^zd]^ 

The same rule is tp be attended to with respect to toi^ 
luif euxy &c. : a?, 

Toi qui me paries 9 Thou who speakest to me. 

Lui queje meprise. He whom I despise. 

Eux queje respecte^ They whom I respect. 

^ERCISE UPON THIS RULE* 

How darest thou answer thy 

Comment{iAv. oses^v. rep^ndre, i,v. /<w,pro- 

master in so3 insolent^ ai manner^ ? thou 

de jf,adv. insoientiZd). maniereyf. 

whom he loves, thou for whom he >takes 
/vfM.ru>A aime^v, pour^p. quiypvo. prend^v* 

ains. - - - - He and they, not (being able) 
*ne^i^ pouvant^v. 
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to agree, were obliged to part. ------ 

/accorder^v. furenti^, oUigeyp.p. de se separeryY. 

It is I who wrote the letter, but it is he 

at ecrttyV. lettrc^L 

who carried it. - • It is2 ^neit^erS I, nor 

a portee^p.p, /or, pro. fieni^c. /ii,c. 

thou, nor he, who have broken the windows, 

avonsyV. cassSjp.p. fenetreyi^ 

but it is they who have^ done3 iti. 

ontyW»faityp.p» /^,pro. 

After these remarks, it is also necessary to observe 
here, that/V, I, never admits of an adjective or participle 
immediately after it, except in actSy ot deedsy notesy or 
hillsy receiptsy and the like : ex. 

Jcy soussigncy demeurant h I, the undersigned, living 
Londresy declarey ^c. in London, declare, &c. 

Je soussign&y reconnoit avoir I,the undersigned, acknow- 
regti de Mons* Z)**, la ledge to have received 
somme de — • from Mr. D**, the sum 

of— 

OF CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

These pronouns are called conjunctivey because they 
are always joined to some verb by which they are go- 
verned, and are generally used for the dative or accusa- 
tive case of the personal pronouns. There are three 
persons in the conjunctive as in the personal, which are^ 

For the first Person, both Genders. 

Singular. Plural 

Dat. or Ac. Mey moi*y me or to me, Nousy us, or to us, 
for a tnoiy or moiy iot^h nouSy or nous. 

For the second, both Genders. 
Dat. or Ac. 7>> Toi^y thee or to thee, Fousy you, or to you, 
for h ioiy or toiy for a vousy or vous* 

• Mot and tot must lie used, instead of 'tne or fe, after the second 
personal singular or plural of the inoperative mood, conjugated with- 
out a negative ; ex. 

ecoutezmoi, hear me. 

swvez moi, follow mc. 
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For the third. 
Singular.— Masculine. 

Ace. Lei \ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^'' ^^ ^^"^» "* 

for h lui, or ////• 

Feminine. 

for h eiUi or elle* 

Plural. — Both Genders. 

Dat. Leur^ ? to themi them^ 
Ace. Les^ 5 them J 

for h eux^vti. h elUsJi* eux^m. ellesyf. 

Dat. or Ace. Se^ one's self, himselfj herself^ themselves^ 

for h soif or soL 

Five of these pronouns are used for the dative or ac- 
cusative case, and are of both genders^ viz. 

Me or moif te or toi, nous, vous^ se : ex. 

F^9us me parleZf You speak to me. 

// vous croiti He believes you. 

F^ous mepriez de, &c. You desire me to, is^c. 

In the first example, tne is the dative case, because it 
may be turned by i rwi, to me ; in the second, vous is 
the accusative, ts^c, 

Lui and leur are used in the dative only, and are of 
both genders : 

Je iui parley I speak to him or to her. 

Vous leur ecrivez. You write to them. 

■I 

The three others are used for the accusative, and may 
be applied to things animate or inanimate, viz. 

Le, masc. him, it \ la, fern* her, it | and les, masc* 
and fern, them : ex. 

Je It vols tous les jours i I see him every day. 

Je le saisy I know it. 

ifous la conmlssonsy We know her. 

J7 ks enverra €i soiff He wiU send them to-night. 
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The pronoun personal may be placed before or after 
the verb, agreeabty to the £nglish*construction ^ but the 
conjunctive pronouns are to be placed (in French) be- 
fore the verbs by which they are governed^ though they 
come after them in English : ex. 

Je parley I speak. 

Avons-nous parli ? Have we spoken ? 

Jl me parUy He speaks to me. 

Notis ies conncifjonSf We know them. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Tour brother bought yesterday a very good book^ 

acAeta^v, 
and after having^ read^ iti he gave^ it^ 

apreSiip. avoir^v. /jir,p.p. /f,pro. donna^. 

io my sister. - - You speak of my cousin* 

jyi^^pro. f»0fi»pro. 

io yoQ know him ? - - - I see her and speak 
•*» connoisseZyV. voh^v, parU^i* 

to her (every day). - - - Do you2 knowl your 

tousles jour s> •<>. save%^. vos^pro* 

lessons ? - - - We know them ali. - - I wilJ carry 
le^on^i. savonSfV* tout^zdy menerai^f* 

them to my brothers^ but I (will u rite) 

cheZy^. mesyf ro. ecriraiyW. 

io them before. ..... I find him more reason* 

aaparavant^^dv. trouve^s. raxstm" 

able than his sister. - - -Your dog (is 

/}/i^/f,adj. ja,pro. chicn^cci* 

thirsty;, shaiU 13 give-^ himi water ? . - - They are 
a sotf donneraiyV . 

tired, and I give them some rest. 

fatigue y'^,'^. donncyX, repoSytn. 

In the second person singular and the first and second 
persons plural of a verb in the imperative mood conju- 
gated aifirmatively, the conjunctive pronouns come after 
the verb: but if the verb be conjugated negatively^ the 
pronouns follow the above rule ; ex. 
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ti(^ne%'lui de Pargenty Give him money. 

Ne lui donnezpas de pdtft, Do not gK'e him any bread; 

EXERCISE ON THIS AND THE PRECEDING RULES. 

Send them some apples^ but do not send 

EnvoyeZyV. vc>» 

them any plums. - - . . I give yon these books^ 

prune y f. donne^v. tf^/,pro. 

but do not lend them to your brother. - - - 

pretezyV. votr eyfro. 

You may tell it to my father, but do not 

pouveZiY. dire^v, motti^xo^ »o» 

tell it to my mother. - - Believe me, go 
ditesyV. tna^fro^ Croyez^v. allezyV. 

and speak ■. to them, but do not insult them. - - 
^o* parler^y, ^c^ insultezyV, 

Have you returned (to her) the handkerchief 

renduyp^p^ mouchoiryVa. 

which she has lent you ? - - Send it to-morrow, 

pre tiyp.'p. demainyzdy, 

do not forget it. - - Bring me some cho- 

otiblieZyV. ApportezyV. cho'^ 

colate, but brings me2 ^no4 sugar. 

When two imperatives are joined by either of the 
conjunctions, et^ and ; oa^ or ^ the conjunctive pronoun 
or pronouns must precede the last imperative by which 
it is governed : ex. 
Allez ie trouvery et lui dites Go to him, and tell him to 

de venir iciy come hither. 

After the verbs sejier h, to trust to, penser, songer ^, 
to think of, viser hy to aim at, courir, accourir hy to run 
to, venir hy to come to, and some of the reflective verbs 
followed by a preposition governing a dative case, the 
pronouns must be placed after the verb, especially if 
used in opposition or contradiction to each other ; or 
denote the order in which a thing ought to be done : 
and if there be more than one dative pronoun, the first 
only may be placed before the verb, and the others 
after: ex. 
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Fiez'vous h tnoi. Trust to txiel 

Nous pensons h vaik^ We think of you. 

Cela s*adresse h tot, That is addressed to thee. 

% cours ^ iuif I run to him. 

1/ me parle aussi hien qu*h He speaks to me as \?ell as 
V9US ei h eux, to you and them* 

EXERCISE ON THESE AND THE PRECEDING RULES, 

Bring me my hat, or send-^ it^ to me^ by 

f»^«,pro. /^'■jP- 

the carrier. - Trust to him, but do not 

voiturieryXtv. Fiez-vou^^v. 

trust to them, and do not believe them. - - Think 

croyeZyV. Petisez^v^ 

of us, and write to us as soon as you can. - - • « 
, ecrivezyV. ^o> totf2idv* fourrez^v. 

Go and see her, and carry her these 
AlleZiV. »<?» voir^v. porteZfV. cesypro, 

flowers. - - * Send me my clock, or bringo- it 2 
fteursyf. horlogef. 

to met yourself. - - - Do not give it to 

fw^jpro. vou S' me me y^ro. donneZyV. 

tOij sister, give it to me. Why do you prefer her to 

«<s» prefereZyV, 

me, and give her all your affection ? 

When two or more of the conjunctive pronouns come 
together in the same sentence, they must be arr?inged in 
the following order. 

Singular, * Plural. 

Mey\xi. & f. me or to me, NouSyXn, & f. us or to us, 

2>,m. & f. thee or to thee, Vousyra, & f. you or to you, 

^^,m. & f.' one's self, him- S#,m. & f. themselves, 

self, herself, 
are to be placed before all others; next, 

Leym.hmty it,. • LeSyVa. & f. them. 

- jLisij-f. ier, it^ . . .: .before, 

^JUuiym. & f. to hitti, to her, X<^«/r,m.& f. to them. 

{^'li-mg le promit, - He promised it to me. 

^e- vous. tes donneraiy . I will give them to you. 
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BXEECISIE UPON THIS RULE. 

My brother (will send) them to you, or he 

{m\\ bring) them to you himwlf. He Kkes 

apporiera.y. ^i^^^^^ 

youri houses (very much^), for we showed 
yatreypro. car^c. ftmes voityV. 

It to him. - - Carry it to them. - - He will J «not^ 

Portezyv. -veutyV. ne pas 

scll6 it4 to thero,^ but he will give it to 

-uendrcyv. donneryV. 

you If, they ask a favour, will you 

5*/>c. demandentyV, grdcCyL ^^ 

refuse it to them i Why do you 

refustrezyv. PifurguoiMv. 

give if to him ? Had you not promised 

donnezyv. 4viezyV. promisy^.p. 

it to her ? - - - He speaks to me, and not to you. - - 

J£ they behave themselves well, I will 

comport^ntyV. 

reward them. - - He had promised it to 

recompenteredyV. avoityV, 

him, but he gave it to me. 

N. B. There are three other conjunctive promwn«, 
commonly caile4 particles relative, or supplying pro- 
nouns ; they are en, yy and le. 

En always denotes a genitive or ablative, and relates 
to some object mentioned before: it is rendered in 
English by of or from himy hery //, theniy about h$my her^ 
tty &c J nvtth or miihout htmy hery iiy &c j atjty Sic. y fir 
ity &c. ; upon ity &c. ; anyy onCy onesy tioney some:, some of^ 
&c.-, thence y thereof y and sometimes it is -elegawAly un- 
derstood in English, especially when immediatedry Al- 
lowed by a numeral adjective or a noaa of quantity, 
though it must be absolutely expressed in French ; ea^. ^ 
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Kouf ^ parlotu^ We speak of him, of her, 

^ of it, of them ; about 

him, about her, about 
it, about them. 
^en sun fdchCf I am sorry for it. 

DonneZ'lui en. Give him some. 

Lui en avez'vous forte P Did you carry him or her 

^ any? 
Ne lui en envoyez pasy Send him or her none. 

Nous en venons^ We come from it or thence. 

Combien aviez^vouf de do- How many servants have 
mestiques ? , Nous en you ? We have six. 
avons six, 
AveZ'Vous un jardin 2t la Have you a garden in the 
campagne ? Oui, nous en country ? Yes, we have 
avons un tresjpJi. a very pretty one. 

In the third, fourth, and fifth sentences It should be 
observed, that th^ prono uns of iV, or of iiem^ are ele- 
gantly understood in English, according to the object 
or objects mentioned before. 

EXERCISE ON THIS EULE. 

I have heard that your uncle is arrived, 

out dire^v, arrive, p. p. 

and Ij[ amj.very^ glad^ of it?. - - She spokeS to 

aise^zd}* parhyV* 

himX of it2. - - Talks no^ more4 of it^, for H 

Parlez{9. - ne plus car^c* 

■wills not^ hears of it5 (any more4). - m 

veuXyY. ne entendre par ler^v, plus^zdv. 

Ii thank4 you2 for its. - - Dcf you^ ihot5 sees 

renter cie^w. m5>» v^ez^v* 

the6 beauty*^ of it2 ? - - They are . sorry for 

sont^v. fdcheyzd]. 
it. - - Since you have no pears in your * garden^ 

Puisque^c* poire^L 

I {will send) you some, - - 1'lfeyi have* stolens 
tnverraiyV, mt^v. voie,p.^» 

a 
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from U88 the^ greatest? parts of l;^ms. - -* My 

vy* partief,. JHon^pro* 

brother has written a letter to your slsterj and 

^rri/yp.p. 
showns mei the^ two5 fir«t« lines? of its. - - - 
a montreiv. ^'g^^%{» 

Will you lend me some books ? - - With all 

VoulezyV, preter^v. JDf,p. 

my heart, . I will lend you some very pretty 

coeur^m. preterai^v. 

ones. - - Do you^ think i that^ she^ has? spoken 

to him5 of it6 ? - - If I had money, I would give 

avoisyV, donneroiSfVm 

you some, but you know, as well as I do, 

how scarce^ it isi now. — - Send*^ 

^ombienyzdv, rarcyzA]^ a pre sent, ^Av. £nvoyez,v, 
me2 inones 5, . . . Haves you3 anyi ? - - - Do lyou* 

fte en par Ave%^\, 

remembers it2? 

jouveneZyV* en, 

IT is used for the dative only : it is Englished by to 
it J to them, of it^ in it^ upon it^ thither ^ there^ isfc. and very 
^ften not expressed in English, though it must be in 
French. It seldom supplies the place of animate Qb- 
jects, except when connected with the verbs ^er, to 
trust ; pemetf to think ^ and the like in a reply : ex. 

'y consenSf I agree to it. 

Tats y penseronsy We shall think of it. 

Ne vous y fie% plusj Trust them no more. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RUI.£. 

Ii %ever5 wilH consent tos it, -andi 

ne'JamaiSfZivi conseniiraifV. 

Is sneither^ will* speak? nors writeio to 

ne-ni veux^v* parlenv, ni,c. ecrire^v, 
^him^. - - - Believe jxi6>^o and see them> do 

Cr$^eZiV* mlesr^r. •«» %o^ 
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inot4 confides inS it; Wei have4 forceds 

theni2 to its. - - I (will carry2) my3 brother^ thithen 

myselR— Hei (will carry5) them^ to you^ thither^him- 

portera^y, y 

self. - - Did you think of what ' you had 

AvezyV. pense yp^, acequeypro* aviez,Y* 

promised me ? - - No, buti I^ will thinks of 

promts yp, p. Non f^dy. penrerai^y, 

it3. - - (It 18) a good book^ wei reads excellent4 

CV//,v. ortypro, ///,v ^ 

things^ in its. . • Our orchards are very fruit- 
eboseff* Nosypro. vergerym, fet" 

ful, we see all sorts of fruits in 

tUty^Sy onypto, voityy, jor/^yf, fruit ym, 

them - - Since those people have deceived 

PuisqueyZ* cesypvo* gentypL trompCyp.p, 

you do not trust them (any more). - - - When a 

*^ J^^9\* ^/«/iadv. 

friend is dead we2 ofteni think^rf 

n$orty7id]. oftjpvo. ^ouvcnty^dy, penseyW 

bim4 Sno longer^, , 
phfyZdy* 

Ley which in English is either not expressed, or most 
commonly rendered by soy likewise prevents the repe- 
tition of one or more words, and supplies the place of 
the same. It is indeclinable when it relates to, and 
holds the place of, one adjective or more, a verb, or a 
whole member of a sentence : ex. 

Vous n^avez cru helUy You have thought me 

maisje tie le suis pasy handsome, but I am not. 

Nous etions emharrassesy We were embarrassed, and 

et nous le sommes en^ are so yet. 
core^ 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

My brothers were ill yesterday* 

Mes ypro. tnalaaeyzdy hieryzdv. 
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am ftare of it^ for I wa« behind theiOj and 

' i6r,zd], car^c, Jerriere,'p. 

John was with me. 
yeaB^m, 

7" and /» always go last in a sentence, except the 
pronoun of the first person moi^ which, in the impera- 
tive mood of a verb conjugated affirmatively, is placed 
ifter y and en : ex. 
// vous y en enverra^ He will send some to yoir 

thither. 
Apportez-y en moi^ Brin^ me some hither. 

N. B. The above pronouns, when governed by two 
or more verbs, most be repeated, in French, before 
every governing verb ; though mo$t generally expressed 
but once in English, and after the last verb : ex. 

Voire jils vous aime et vous Tour son loves and fears 

craintf you. 

Je le plains et Vencourage^ I pity and encourage 

him. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 
» 

You ha^e very fine ros^s in your garden :. when 
tfT;rz,v. 
I am in the country, pray send me some hither 
serai;^. de grdce, envoyez^v. 

- - * May God bless and reward her ! said 
Que, DieUf bentsse^v, ricompense^v^ djt,v. 

the prince. - - I ineither^ will^ sell6 nor7 giveio 

ne nif veux^y, vendre^ donnetyV^ 

^them9 to 4you8. • - Our master rewards and punishes 

punit;^. 
us when we deserve it. - - - Often beauty seducer 

seduiUs* 
and deceives us. - - - A well-bred child, who 
trompe^v, /i^,p.p. 

^he extent of his duties towards his 
eiendue^L devoir,m» envers^p. 

far 4rom offending and vexing 
p loin de, offenser{9, molester^^ 
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them> cherishesi loves^ honors, respects, and 

obeys them. 

OF PRONOUNS POSSESSIVE. 

These pronouns are called possessive, because they 
always denote property or possession 

There are two sorts of possessive pronouns, viz. ab- 
solute and relative. 

The absolute are so called, because they muat always 
precede the substantive to which they are joined, and 
agree with it (and not with the possessor as in English) 
in gender^ number, and case : They are, 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Both Genders. 

Mon*f Ma. Mesy my. 

7J?«*, Ta, Tesy thy. 

^on^y Sa, Sesy his, her, or its* 

Both Genders. 

Notriy NoSy our. 

Voire, Vosy your. 

Leur, Leursy theirs. 

They are declined with the article indefinite de, i : ex. 

Singular. 

Masculine. 

Nom. Ace. mon perey my father. 

Gen. Abl. de mon perey of my fathers or from, &c. 

Dat. k mon perey to my father. 

Feminine. 

Nom . Ace. ma mere^ my mother. 

Gen. Abl. de ma merey of or from my mother. 

Dat. h ma merey to my mother. 

• Man, ton, &o7i, must be used before a noun feminine beginning; 
with a vowei, ta prevent the hiatus : ex. 
JUdTon amcy My soul 

Tan indifference, Thy ifidiiference. 

S'on opinion. His, or her opinion ► 
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Plural. 

Masculine. 

Norn. Ace. mesfrerei^ my brothers. 

Gen. Abh de mesfreresyolor from my brothers. 

Dat. ^ mes frereSf to my brothers. 

Feminine. 
Nom. Ace. tnessoeursy my sisters. 
Gen. Abl. de mes sosurSf oior from my sisters.. 
Dat. h mes smursy to my sisters. 

The others are declined as the preceding. 

These pronouns ought to be repeated before every 
substantive in a sentence, though but once expressed 
in English \ they must also .be used in French^ when 
speaking to any of our relations or friends^ though 
they be suppressed in English : ex. 

yai perdu nun chspeau I lost my hat and gloves. 

et mes gants^ 

Bonjour^ mon pere^ Good day, father. 

Etes-'vous Ihf ma soeur ? Are you there, sister ? 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Give me my dictionary and grammar. - - » She 

dictionnatre^m. grammaireyf. 

had lost her gloves and fan. - * - - « Have 

avoitfV. perdu^f.^. event ail^m. Ave%{9^ 

you found your pen ? ----- His daughter is 

♦ trouveip.T^, piume^f* fille^i. 

older than my son, but her son (is not) 

wi/;tf,adj, fil^m. r^est pasyV. 

so tall as my nephew. - - - - Her brother says 

grattdyzi}. neveuyca, dityV, 

that he will not refuse you what you ask 

refuserayV. ce que dtmandez^w. 

•f him. - - Dear father, pray, forgive me. - - - My 

*^ de grdce^ 

ambition is the only cause of my impru- 

ambiiionyf. seulyzd]. cause ^L impru* 

, dence. - - i* I have seen your father, mother, hro- 
dencej^. ai^v. vUfp.p. 
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thers, and sisters, - - - - Her afFection for me is 

affecivmS* poury^. 
false. ----- Good night, cousin, I hope that you 
fauxyzdy joitym, espere^v. 

will come soon to see my country- 

vienJreZyV, bientStyziv. voityV. 

house and gardens. - - - Your horses and carriage 

chevaly m . carrossCy m. 
arc very beautiful, but the queen's horses and carriages 

beauyaid]* 
are much more so. 

beaucoupy2idv^ 

When these pronouns are used in a sentence, speak- 
ing of any part of the body, they are not to be express- 
ed in French, but the preposition in and the pronoun 
are rendered by the article definite ; the personal pro- 
noun being sufficient to determine the possession : ex. 

y^ai mal aux yeux^ I have a pain in my eyes, 

and not dans mes yeuxy 

11 se cassale bras, He broke his arm, 

and not son bras, 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE* 

My mother has (a pain) in her head. - >• - I have 

/i,v. i»j/,m. d,p. teteyf. 
a pain in my ear, and she has a pain in her 

oreilUyit 4 

teeth. - - • When I eat meat, I have always 

dentyf, tnangiyV, toujoursy^dr* 

a pain in my stomach. - - The man who fell from 

estomacyva. iotttbayV. 

the roof of our house, disjointed his wrist, 

foiiytn, * se demityV, poignet^m* 

broke his right leg, sprained 

droit yzd}. jambeyf. se donna une entorse au 
his left foot, dislocated his shoulder;»> 

gauche j?idy piedyxn, se disloqua^v. epauUyi. 

ai^d hurt his bead. When 1 run fast, 

se blessayr. coursy\. i;//^,ady. 
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I (am afraid) of falling and breaking my 

crains^v. de tomber^y^ de me easier ^y, 

arm or neck. 

liSf tbtir^ having a reference to inanimate or irra- 
tional objects, and placed in another member of the 
sentence from that wherein the object referred to is it- 
self expressed, are not made into French by son^ sa, us^ 
&c. but by en : ex. 
Paris est une grande ville^ Paris is a large city, but 

mats les rues en sont trop its streets are too nar- 

itroites, row. 

EZBRCISB ON THIS RULB. 

Windsor is a fine town, I admire its 

ville^f. admireiV. 

situation, walks, and streets. - - This 

situation^i. promenadef, rueS. Cette^pro* 

house is well situate, but its architecture 

situeyVid}. architecture f. 

does not please me much. His coach. is 

*c>» piaityy. beaucoup^zdy. carrosse^m, 

beautiful, (every body) admires its painting 

tout le tnoudeftn. admire^y. peinture^L 

and ornaments. - - - The shops of London are 

. ornementfVn. boutiquc^^* 

(very fine^) foreigners especially see their 

superbe^zdy etranger^m, sur-toutyzdy. 

^riches and cleanliness with pleasure and astonish- 

propreteyf* etonne^ 

mrat. - - - The walks of your country-seat are well 
mentym. alleef. chdteau^m. 

kept, I like their regularity. 
^/7M,p.p. regu/ariteff. 

The relatives are never joinfed to any substantive ; for 
the substantive to which they refer is always implied in 
the pronoun. They are, ^ 

Masc. Fern. 
SiN'o. PjLUR. Siyc. Plur. 

Le miefij Jes miens, la mienne. Us miennesy mine. 

Le tieny les tiens, la tienm, les tiennes, thine. 

Le sien, les siens, lasienne, les siennes, his or hersi 
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Masc. Fero. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

JLe n6ire^ Us nitres^ la nStre, Us n6tres^ ours. 
Lt vStrey Us vStres^ la voire ^ Us v6treSf youjrs. 
Li Uur^ Us Uurs^ la Uur, Us Uurs^ theirs. 

They are declined with the article 4^finite ; ex. 

SiNGULiR. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Nom. Ace. Le mUn^ la mienrte, miRe. 

Gen. Abf. DumUn^ de /a tnienne, of or from mine. 

Dat. jiu fnUfjy ^ la mienney to mine. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 

Nom: Ace. Les miensy Us njiennes^ mine. 

Gten. AbL Des miens f eles mienneSf of or from mine. 

Dat. jiux miens, aux mienttes, to mine. 

^ The rest are declined as the preceding. 

* When any one of these relative pronouns is used after 
the verb etre, to be, signifying to belong to, it must be 
expressed in French by one of the pronouns personal in 
the dative s and when joined to a noun substantive, it 
ought to be rendered by a pronoun possessive absolute, 
and the substantive must be put in the genitive plural ; 

Ce livre est h moi, This book is mine. 

Cest un de mes amis, He is a friend of mine* 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE, 

Your daughter is handsomer 'than mine, bat 

heauyzd) 
mine has more wit than yours, - ^ «- Her house |s^ 

esprit, m» 
more convenient than ours, but yours is not 90 

commode,2djm 
well situate as their*. - - - This hat is mine and 

&,pro. 
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^ot y(»irsj but this sword is yours aad 

fionpas cettey'fTO. 

not his. - » * I lost a book of mine, and a friend 

aiperdu;f, 
©f yours found it. - - - He sold me a knife, 
a trouvcyW. ' couieau^m, 

but this knife was not his, it was a friend of his 

who had lent it to him. 
pretey\. 



OF PRONOUNS DEMONSTRATIVE. 

These pronouns are called demonstrative ^ because 
4hey distinguish, in a precise manner, the persons or 
things to which they are applied. They are, 

Singular. 

Masc. Fern. 

Cf, cr/*, ceite^ this, that. 

Celuiy he, that, celle^ she, that. 

Celui'cif celU'Ciy this. '* 

Ce/uS'l^, celU'lcty that. 

Plural. 
Masc. Fern. 

Cesy cesy these, those. 

Ceux, cellesy they, these, those. 

Ceux-cif ceJ/eS'cif these. 

CeuxJ^i celUS'lif those. 

Ce qui, ce que, w)iat. 
Ceci, this \ cela, thatf . 

The last two are always of the masculine gender, and 
of the singular number. 

* Ctt is used before a noun masculine beginning with a vowel« or 
H mute : ex. <xt oiseau^ this bird, cet honneur, this honor. 

\ The word thatt whether expressed or understood, coming between 
two verbs, and followed by a noun or pronoun, is then a conjunction, 
and must be rendered into French by que, which must be placed im* 
jnediately after the first verb : ex. 
ye 9ai9 que votrefrere est marii^ I know that your brother is marriecj. 



The^ pronouns are declined with'ihc article iodefU 
nite, de^ h : ex. 

Singular. 

V Masculine. 
Nom. Ace ce Hvre^ this or that book. 
Gen. Abl. de ce livre, of or fronx this boofc. 
Dat. ^h ce livre^ to this book. 

Plural. 
Nom. Ace. ces livres^ these books. 
Gen. Abl. de ces livres, of pr front these books. 
Dat. k ces /ivresy to these books. 

Singular^ 

Feminine. 
Nom. Ace. cettep/ume, this or that pen. 
Gen. Abl. de cette piume^ of or from tl^s pen. 
Dat. h cette plutne^ to this pen. 

Plural. 
Nont. Ace. ces plumes^ these pens. 
Gen. Abl. de ces plumes^ .o£ or from these pens* 
Dat# h £es plumes y to these pens. 

Singular. 

Masculine. 
Nom. Ace. celuiy he, him, that. 
Gen. Abl. de celm^ of or from him» 
Pat. 5 celm^ to him* 

Feminine. 
Nom. Ace. cette^ she, her, that. 
Gen. Abl. de celle^ of w from hci§ 
Pat. 2 celle^ to her. 

Plural. 
iMasc. Fem. 

N. Ace. <-^swf, celles^ they, them, those, such as.- " 

G. Abl., de ceux^ de celles^ of ^r from those. 
Dat. i ceuMy i ce/leSf to those. 

The others are declined as the preceding. 
10 
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^ N« B. He^ sht^ iifff him, her^ them% being immediately 
followed in a sentence by who, whoin, or that, used in 
an indeterminate sense, not relating to any individual 
mentioned before, and only implying any person^ one or 
any body, must not be rendered in French by the per- 
sonal pronouns, f/, efie, kc. but by the above pronoun^, 
^ celui, cilUi &c. 

The same rule must be observed with respect to such 
asy such. that ^ used in English in the same sense as he 
whoi they who : ex« 

CeluitMi cet/e qui pratique la He or she who practises 
vertu vit heureuxy virtue Hves happy. 

Ceux qui meprisent la sci^ Such as despise learning do 
ence n^en connoissent pas le not know its value. 
prix, 

Exercise upon this eulis. 

He who supports idleness makds himself 

encouragCjV* rend^Y. 

despicable. «- - - She whom you saw at my 
meprisahte^y jv/^^pro. viteSyV^ (Acsi,p. 

brother's is not yet married. - - - Tou pu- 

encoref^dv. f»ariip,adj. pu^ 

nish him who is not guilty. - - - Men com- 

nisseZfV* coupable^%d]. firdi^^ 

monly2 'hate^ him whom they fear. - - *. 

nairementyzdf. hetssent^v, que^pro. traignent;^^ 
She whoni you hate is my best friend. - - • You 

bdissiZyV* amie^f. 

have punished him who did fiot deserve it» 

puniy^,^, ^«p» fnirit(ity\. 

and rewarded her who wag guilty. - - We 

recompense if. p. 
ought to pray for them n^ho persecute 

devottSfV. qui fpro* persecuteniyVm 

US. - - Of all virtuesj that wliich most 2 dis- 

quifpto. leplusy^dv. dis» 

tinguishest a Christian is charity* * - This book and 
tingueiT* 
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that which I lent you are the two best. - - 

Such as seem to be bappy9. are not 

qui,pro» parmsentii. itre^. 
always so. 

toujour s ydAv • 

Ce, ceitet cfs, thi$^ that» these» those, mifst always 
precede the substantive to which they are joined, and 
agree with it in gender, number, and case. On the 
contrary, celuif celle^ celui-ci^ celle^ci^ celut-lit^ celU'lh^ this, 
that, &c., either in the singulav or plural, are never 
joined to any noun $ for the noun to which they refer 
is always implied in the pronoun : ex. 

^fli vu le portrait du fere I have seen the father^s 
et c(lm du\fils% picture, and that of the 

son* 

E^ERCISB ON THIS RULE. 

She who dines with us^ is my brother's wife. «* - 

She brought her picture, and that of her 

a apporte^v. portrait ^m. 

husband. . • - - I have seen the king's palace^ and 
mari^va, palaiSfni. 

that of the queen. - - - That gold watch, which 

mantref. que,fro* 
* you showed me, is not yours, it is that of 

avez montreyTk c^est^v* 

your brother. - - - I have lost my buckles and 

perdu fP»p* 
those of your cousin. - - - Your books and those of 

cousift^ra. 
your little sister are torn. - - - - I know this 

petity&6}, dechirci^np. connois^v. 

cap, it is that of your mother. 

hnmtfXSXi c^estyV^ 

N. B. The pronoun thaty either in the singular oi: 
plural, is often suppressed in English, and supplied by 
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an apostrophe and ati /, thus (V)> at the end of the liputi^ 
subsitantive as above, but it must be expressed in French 
by the above pronouns ce/uif celle^ and according to the 
gender and number of the object to which it refers : ex. 

II a pris tnon chapeau it He has taken my hat and 
telui de tnon per e^ my father^F^ thai U% and 

that of xny father. 

EtlERCISE %TPON THIS RULE. 

Tou have torn my gown and my sister's. - - 

dechirCip.p. r^h^f, 
I have found my hat and my brother's in tb^ 

irouvefp.p, 
room. « - • • • The thieves came by night 

gbambrejf^ voleur^. entrerentir. di nuit^iyi* 

into my father's house^ they broke open my room 

ouvrirent^y^ 
and my mother's^ and stole my watch and 

voierentyY. 
my sister's. • - You may, if you ptease» take 

pouvez^v* voule:iiV. prendre^. 

your grammar and your brother's, but leave 

laifseZfV. 
mine and my friend's. - - • - Our oranges and Mr. 

orangejl. 
Savage's are the best that you can 

Sauvage^ on^pvo* puhse^v* 

find. 
trouver,v. 

Sometimes the particles r/, Ih^ here, there, are ako 
Joined to the substantive following the pronouns ce^ 
cette, cesy to distinguish with more precision the objects 
to which they are applied : ex. 
Ce chapeau^cif this hat ; cette vi/leJif that town, &c. 

N. B. The two following expressions, the former ^ 
eelui'liftn. rrf/p-/i,f. ceux-lh^m. celleS'l}tS"% i^^ latter^ 
celui'c'tym. r^//lp-W,f. ceux^ci^m» celhs-cuL referring to 
substantives mentioned in a preceding sentencei are 
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^egantlj used in Frenchj and agree with the nonns^ 

instead of it premier ^ le second^ the repetition of which* 

they avoid : ex. 

Un Francois et un Ecos^ A Frenchman and a Scotch* 
sois se battirent bier i man fought yesterday 
Pepee^ celui-la, fut with swords^ the former 
Hesse h PepauUy et ce- was wounded in the 
Wi-Qxau bras^ shoulder and the latter 

in the arm. 

• EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Learn this lesson9 it is not so difficult 

Apprenez^y. difficile^zi]. 

as that - - - 1 prefer this way to that road. - - - 

chemin^m, route jt. 

This room is much larger than that parlour. - • 

grand^zdl}* sahn^m. 

These candles are better than those. - • - 

cbandettef* 
(There was) a great battle between George 

Uy eut{9* combat {ca. tntre^"^. 

and Stephen ; the former had a broken nose^ 
Etienneyxxx. eut^v. le casse^'f,^. ir^,m. 

and the latter lost a tooth. - - In the engagements 

perdityV, bataille^L 

which took place between the Austrians 
jf/r,pro. eurent^y* lieu^va. jiutriciien^mi 

and the French, the former lost two 

FrangoiSiOU perdirent;7m 

thousand men, and the latter fifteen hundred. - «> - 

bomme^xxi* 
Among the peaches which you sent me at two 
Parmijf, picheji. que^pro. h 

different times, I observed that the former 

different^zA]. fois^L at remarque^v, 
^ere better than the latter. 
etoient^y/m 

Ce quiy in the nominative case, ce que^ in the accu- 
sative, What. This pronoun is ftevcr joined to any noun } 
it always may be turned into that *wkich^ or the thwg 

10* 
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tuiich ; and ceci, cela^ this, that, are only used when 
speaking of things^ the word thing being always under- 
stood: ex. 

Je sais ce qui .est arrive^ I know what has hap- 
pened. 

Savez'vous ce que je Do you know what I 
penseP think? 

Ceci fne pfaity This pleases me^ i. e. 

this thing, &c. 

Cela me fait peur^ That frightens m^ /. e, 

that thing, &c. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

May I know what causes your grief 
. Puis^v. savoir^v. cause ^v. cbagrtn^tSi^ 

and sadness ? - - - Your father has (a good deal) 
iristesse^i. heuucoup^iA'^* 

of friendship for you \ for, he 3never4 

cafiC. ne jamais fZdv. 

refuses^ you^ what you ask of him. - - - ^ 

rrfuse^y. demandez^v. u9^ 

i ou seem , much dejected, tell me what 

paroissezyV, Hen^zdv^ abattUi^dj. dites^mot 
vexej you. . - - Go and tell my father what 

f&chece, Allez^v *^ direi^v. 

has passed here* and do not forget what you 
/est passe fV. /fi,adv. ««>. oubliezyV* 

have 8een> and (what you have) heard. - - - ^ Give 

ef$tendttyp,p» 
me tbis) and take that. - - * - I prefer this to 

prenez^yr^ prifere{9l 

that. 

OF PRONOUNS RELATIVE. 

These pronouns are called relative^ because thef 
have always a reference to some other noun or pronoun' 
in the discourse, either expressed or implied. . They 
are declined as follows ; 
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SlNCULAR and PlURAL. 

Both Genders. 

Nom. qui^ who* which, that* 

Gen. de qui, or dont, of whom^whosey^of which. 

Dat. ^ quif to whom, to which. 

Ace. que, quiyf whom, which, that* 

Abl. dff qui, dont. from whom^ from which* 

Ace. quoi, que, what. 

Gen, AbL de quoi, ov dont, of or from what. 

Dat. ^ quoif to what. 

JSlNGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Nom. Ace. /equelf laquelle^yflAdBL. 

Gen. Abt. duquel, or dont, de laquelle, of or from, &Cr 

Dat. auque/, i laquelle, to which* 

Nom. Ace. lesqueh, lesqueltes, which. 

Gen. AbL desqueis, or dontj^ desquelles, of or from, &Ci 

Dat, auxquels, auxquelles, to which* 

The noun, or pronoun, to which, the pronoun relative 
has a reference, is called the antecedent, with which it 
must agree in gender and number: ex. 
Je connois un homtne qui doit I know a man who is to go 

aller voir le camp, and see the camp. 

In this sentence qui has a reference to homme^ man^ 
because I can say, Uquel homme, which man, &c. 
y^ai lu la lettre que vous m^a vez I ha ve read the letter (that) 

envoyee, you sent me. 

In this last sentence que has a reference to Uttre, letter^ 
because it may be said, laquelle lettre, which letter, &c* 



• Whose, being used interrogatively, must be rendered in French 

"ky « qui * ex. 

A qui est ce iivre ? Wliose book is this ? 

^ ^1, wliom, is never used in tlie accosative but when it is govein^ 
cd by some of the prepositions : ex. 

Avec qui. With whom Pour qui, For whom. 

OR when it ugnifies what person : ex. 

Amenez qui vous voudrez. Bring whom you plej{a& 

that is, vihat person you please. 
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The relative qtu, whoin» which, or that» is sometimes 
understood in Englishi but it must always be expressed 
in French : ex. . 
La daine que vous conftoissiz The lady you know is ar« 

est arrivee, rived. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

The man who sold ' me these pens is very 

a vendUfV^ 
cunning. - - - - The lady of whom you speak 
ruscyzd}. iameji. parlez^^. 

is not handsome. - - Miss D**% whom you love 

ainf^iV. 
so mucht is very ill. - - - • The person to 
tant^d^* malade^dj. personne^L 

whom I wrote last year has answered 

at ecrit fW» passCif.p. annieJE. repondu^pjp. 

ne this morning. - - He who was with you, related 
matin, ta. itoit^v, a raconte^v. 

to me (every thing) that had parsed. • .> .* 

tout ee /etoityV^ passe,^ p. 

She will not hear of (be lady whom 

veutiW. entendre parler iff. 

he (is going) to marry. . - • Shun vice, and 

vai9. ipousetyV. Evitez,v, vice^mm 

love what is good. - • - Who was with 
eimeZfW* bon^zd]. etoit^v, avec^p. 

you? - - - It was. a gentlemani whosei name® I2 

Ce monsieur^m^ nomiVa. 

know* 5not5. - - Men generally^ love* him 

saiffY. genera/emenffZdv. 

who flatters them. - - The man I sent you was 

^atteyV, at envoye^v. 

honest. - - Whosei sword* is* this3 ? - - You speak 

parleziY. 
•f the lady whose husband has been so ill. 

mariym. ^/^,p.pw 

These pronouns, like the personal and conjunctiva 
when governed by two or more verbs, must be repeated 
(iaFrench) before ea<;h governing verb^ though post 
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commonly expressed but once in Engll^h^ and before 
the first verb : ex. 

Le Dieu que nous aimons it The God whom we lovc^ 
que nous aderons^ and worship, 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Tl^e man who caresses and flatters joa is the 

caresse^, 
most dangerous being I know* *..%.. A maa 
plus^^dw. etre^m, connoisse^v. 

whose manners are innocent} and behaviour 
moeurs y^Vf* innocent ^zd}* conduite^t, 

is blamelessj is the man whom we ought to ch#- 

irreprscbaUef^d). devcnf^v. chi'* 

rish and honor. - - - -> The letters which you have 
Wr,v. re4pecter{9. 

written^ and showed me, were tole** 

ecritej,p.p. montrees,f.p. etoientylr. passa* 

rably well. - • . - The woman to whom I have 

blementy2kdY. femmeyL 

lent so much-money, and spoken to often, 

pritey'p,^, parle^f.^^ 

is dead. - - - Servants are men or wo- 

mort^zdj, DomestiqueSyXtkM f. ouyQ. 

men whom we keep and reward 

nourrissons^v, recompensoniyV. 

for the services which they do us. 

pouryp. renJenty^. 

When the words to whicb^ to tvhaty at whicbf at what, 
in ivhicby in wbaty have a reference to inanimate things, 
and when they can be expressed by tvbere^ wkereiOf 
nvhereaty or wherein, they are to be rendered in French 
by the adverb of place, ou: ex. 
^e vous montrerai la maison I will show you the house 

ou il demeure^ ia which he lives ; that 

is, where he lives. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

. The state of misery to which be was reduced 

reduit^p.p* 
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iia9 touched me to the quick* - - The town to 

touckifp.p, au vif,xn. vilUii. 

which he is gone is precisely the same 

al/Sy^.p* precisemenffZdw. tneme^d^y. 
place through which we went in (coining up) 

place f, par^p. passames^v, ^«,p. vr«tf«/,p.act. 

to London. - • - (This is) the door through which 

FoiciiZdr. 
the thieves went into the house. - - The pri- 

vo/eurftn. entrirent^v • 
son in which they used to shut up 

o/ijpro. avMt coutume^Vm tU renfirmtr^. 
the prisonersj has been demolished. 
prmtmier^vcL* diiruit${f*p* 

Quoi, what, and sometimes that or which, is never 
used in the nominative case : in the other cases it is 
generally used in an indeterminate signification, and 
is never expressed except in speaking of inanimate 
things, and especially when it has for its antecedent^ 
ce or rien : ex. 

Cest i quoij^ vous conseille It is what I advise you to 

ie penser^ think of. 

// rfy a rien i quo! il ne soU There is nothing for which 

dispose^ he is not disposed. 

£XERCX$C 1dK this RULE* 

Of what does your2 sisters complain ^ ? - - - What I 

•<5>^ se pltnnifV^ 

you dare answer sne thus ! - - For what do 

osez^v. repondrcyW, ainsi^ziv. Pour^p. •^ 

you call me ? - *• - Why did you 

appellez^y. Pourquoi^ixdv, avez^v^ 

bring that man before n^? what is he 

amene^p.p, devant^p. 

guilty of ? • - What is your brother sorry 

coupable^zdy fdiheyzdi}. 

for ? - - At what werei you^ playingi^ when I eame 
de i jouiez{9. suis 
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lA ? - To what dialis wei applys , <nirseke« ? - . 

(Therei is^) ^nothing* for which he is not 

fit. - - In what do you intend to spend 

propre^^d^. A •^ propcsiz^vous^y . de passer ^v. 

your hoUdays? 
vAcancejt. 

When we speak of irrational beings or inanimate 
things in the genitive) dative^ or abhtive cases^ we 
make use of lequel^ laquilUy which, &C., instead of qui^ 
also after a preposition, and when who» whom, or which, 
refers to one or more objects on which the choice u to 
be formed : ex. 
Le cheval auquel vous don^ The horse to which you 

wz ^ hmrt^ give some drink. 

Lafenetre sur laqueUe vous The window upon which 

vous appuyeZf yoU lean* 

Apportex lequel vous vou- Bring whom you please. 

drez, 

EXERC^B ON THIS RULE. 

The trade to which you apply, 

epmmerceyxn. vws appliqueZfY. 

and the profession to which you are devoted, 

professio/t^f' devouCfp^p* 

are very honorable » - (Is that) the horse for 

EsUce li,v. 
which you gate a hundred guineas ? - - Lying 

Mensonge^m. 
is a vice for which young people ought to 

^n/npl. dotvent^y* 
have " the greatest horror. *• - The table, upon 

horreurjk taifej. /«#r,p» 

«rhich you write, is bro^Eeu. ^ • The reaons 

ccriveZtH* r*//^,p.p» 

vpon which you ground your system are 

appuyez^v* systSmifm* 

satisfactory. - f - (There are) four drawings, wImcIi 
sutisfaisant^zd}^ Voilh^TAv. dtssnt^fi^m 
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do you choose ? - - (Here are) two pearsy whith 

«^ choisisseZyV , Voicly^dwm poire^L 

will you have ? - - They are two sister*, which 

voulez^v, w^ sont^v. 

do you like the best ?' 

^^ aimeZfV* le mieux^zd^^ 

OF PRONOUNS INTERROGATIVB. 

They are called interrogativey because they are used 
only in asking questions, and have no antecedent : they 
are declined with the article indefinite. • 

Singular and Plural. 

Both Genders. 

Notn. Ace. quiy who, whom. 
Gen. Abl. de qui, of or from whom. 
Dat. ^ quif to whom, whose. 

Nom. Ace. quoif or que^ what* \ 

Or, qtiesUct qui^ qtfesUce que^ 
Gen. Abl. de quoi^ of or from what. 
Dat. ^ quoiy to what. 

Singular. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

N.A. quel, or lequel, quelle, or laquelle, what, which. 

G. A. ^if quely &c. de quelle^ &c. of or from, &c.. 

Dat. i quel, &c. i quelle, &c. to what, which. 

Plural. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

N.A. quels, or lesqueh, quelles,OT hsquelles, what, which.^ 
G.A. de quels, &c. de quelles,icc» of or from, Sc^ 
Cat. i quels, &c. i quelles, &c. to what, which. 

Qui, who, whom, as an interrogative pronoun, al* 
ways refers to persons, and never to things ; and it may 
be expressed by quelle personne ^ what person ? Qti» 

*N.B. When to^of, in Engfiah, ftigmfies M^ much, it must bfl^ 
expressed lA JFlr^icl) ^y «»m6ie». 
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and que^ what, hare always a reference to things and 
never to persons, and may be expressed by quelle chose? 
what thing ? According to the French idiom, quoi can 
never be p«it before a verb as its accusative, it is always 
que: ex. 

Qui est'la ? ^ Who is there ? 

*De quoi parlez-vous ? What are you speaking of? 

Que xfoulez - vousi pr^ qu^est^ What do you want ? 

ce que vous voulez f 

6X£RCIS£ ON THIS RULE. 

Who was the first king of France .^ - - Who can 
futyV. peuti^m 

give credit to a young man who does not speak 

fjjouter;^. fotf. dtt^v. 

the truth ? Of whom werei you2 speakingi, when 

veritSff. parJiez^Y. 

I came ? - - - To whom did you lend my 

vinSjV. aveZyY* prete^p.^. 

slate ? - - - Whom do you seek ? - - - Who told 
ardoiseyf, *o^ cherchez^v* a dit^y. 

it to you ? - - From whom do you know it ? - - Whatl 

are2 you^ doing2 ? - - - What do you say ? - - What 
faiteSyV^ dites^. 

do you ask of me ? -.- Who is the man 

demandez;^, «^ 
who can boast of being without defect ? - - 

peut^v, se vanteTyV. de itre^Y. sans^-p* defautyva . 
What IS the name of your father f • - - What is his 

nom^m* 
occupation ? - - Whad are his amusements ? - - What 
pccupationf. iont,v* p/aisir^va, 

is his business ? - - In what city does he^ lirei ? - - 
cffairesy^, ville^i, vs^ demeure^y* 

Whs^: is the countiry in which he was born i 

pdys^m. apris naissance. 

11 
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In the last initances it may easily be seen, that quel^ 
or quelhy what, is always joined to some substantive 
with which it must agree in gender and number. 

In order to avoid repetition, lequel^ /aque/le, which, 
are elegantly used as substantives for que/, or queiUf 
and the substantive to which it is joined $ and then 
lequel must always be followed by a genitive, either ex«, 
pressed or understood : ex. 

Ufte de mes sceurs est One of my sisters is mar. 

mariee, ried, 

Laquelle esUcef that is. Which is It? that h, 

laquelle de vos soeurs which of your sisters 

est'ce f is it ? 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

One of your cousins is arrived from the 

cousin ^tn . • arrive ip,p . 
continent ; which is it ? - - An aunt of yours was 
tontinent^m. etoit^v. 

ill last week ; which was 

malade^zd^y derniere^zd). semaine^t 
it ? - - I have heard that two horses of yours 

out dire^v, 
•were lost : tell me which. - - My brother 

itoient,y. perdu,p,p. dites^v. 

wrote to me, that two of your sisters (are going) 

iarivitiff. vont^v. 

to learn French \ which are • they ? - - 

apprendre;^. FranfoisyVa. ' sontiV. 

They (were speaking) of a relation of his^ and 

parloientfV. parefitita. 

•f one of my friends ; which were they ? 

amie^f. 

OF PRONOUNS INDEFINITE. 

These pronouns are called indefinite or indeterminattp 
because they generally are substituted for the name of 
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a vague and indeterminate object. Among them some 
are used as nouns adjectives being always joined to a 
noun substantive ; others are sometimes used as pro- 
nouns without a substantive^ and sometimes as adjec- 
tives with a substantive. 



Aucufiy aucune, 

Autre, 
Autrui, 
Chacun, chacune, 

Cbaquif 
Vun Pautn, 

Les uns l et autrn, 

Uun et r autre, 
Vun ou ? autre, 
m Pun ni Pautre^ 
Nidi, nulle. 
Pas un, pas une, 
Personne, 

Lapl&part de, des, 

Plusieurs, 

Quelconque, 

Quelquei 

Quelque chose^ 

Quelque'^que, 

Quel— que. 

Quelle— que, 

Quelque chose qui or que 

Quoi que, 

Quoi que ce soit que. 

Tout ce qui, or que 

Quelqitun, quelqu'une, 

Quiconque, 




None, no one, not one 

not any. 
Other, any other. 
Other, other people* 
Each, every one, every 

body. 
Every, each. 

One another, each other* 
Some others. 
Some-— some. 
Both. 
Either. 
Neither. 
None. 

No one, not one. 
Nobody, none, no one, any 

one, any body. 
Most. 

Many, several. 
Whatever. 
Some, any. 

Something, any thing. 
Whosoever, whatsoever, 

whatever, however, 

howsoever, though, &c. 

Whatever, whatsoever. 

Some, some one, some- 
body, any. 
Whoever, any body* 
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Qui que ce joit, or fiit, Whoever, nobody in the 

world, nobody at all> 
any body whatever, no 
man living, let him be 
■who he will, or be who 
he may, &c. 

Queique ce soit^ or/rf/. Whatever, nothing in 

the world, nothing 
whatever. 

Rierif Nothing, any thing, 

Tel^ telle^ Such a one, such. 

Tel qui f 1 Such as he, she, they, 

Telle qui, 5 who, that, &c. 

Tout, Every, every thing. 

T0ut le tnofide, Every body, any body. 

Tout'^'-'^^quef As — as, for all, althoughi 

however, &c« 

Observations on some of tie above Pronouns. 

Aucun, aucune, is never used but in the singular, and 
always negatively ; it relates to a person or thing men- 
tioned before ; but in some sentences, and when it ex- 
presses a doubt, it is used without a negation : ex. 

Aucun ne s^est encore avise de No one has yet thought of 

vom contredire, contradicting you. 

T a^Uil aucun (ou aucunej Is there any of you who 

de vous qui le souffrit ? would suffer it? 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Not one of the books which you saw me 

avevi vUfV* 
buying, ' pleases me. - - Of all the apples 
acheter^v, plaii^v. pommef, ^ 

which you gave me, none is yet 

ave% donne,^,^. encore^'dAw* 

fit to eat. - - - - Is there any of you who ap- 

honyzd]. it manger^^. T a-t-il. . /ap^ 
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plies to study as much as he, can ? - - Among 

piique^v* etude ^i> petti ^v. 

all the ladies you know, is there any one who 

dame^^i. connoissez^tV. 

would have married him ? * - - Philip is cer- 
eikt vouiUfV, epouseryV, Phiiippe^m* cer^ 

tainly ♦ a very wicked man, for none 

tainement^TLdv. " mechant^zd}. car^c. 

of his friends speak well of him. ----- Do you 

parle^^m •<>» 

know any news ? No, sir, I know 

saveZf\, nouvellef, monsieur^ saisiw, 

none. - - I was in trouble, and none of 

Jtois^w* danSyf, embarrasym, 
my friends has relieved me. 

secouruyf.f. 

Nul, pas un, are always accompanied by a negation, 
and can only be used as a npminative to the verb : Per* 
zonae is likewise attended with a negation, except in 
sentences of doubt, admiration, or interrogation : ex. 

Nul ne pent se fiaiier d^etre No one can flatter himself 

agreahle h Dieu, to be agreeable to God. 

Pas un ne le croity Not one believes it. 

Per Sonne s^esUil jamais ex* Did ever any body express 

primi avec plus de grdce himself with more grace 

que Sheridan ? than Sheridan ? 

• EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

No one in this world is free from 

^;i,p. monde^m, exempt ^zd], 

fault. - - - - No one can pretend to be per- 

defautym. pretendre^v. etrtyV. par-* 

fectiy happy in this land of mi*- 

faitementyT^dv. dansyf. ierreyf* 

scry. - - - All the sailors perished at sea, 

mateht^m. cnt peri^. sury^* w^r,f. 
11* 
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not one escaped., ----- The soldiers are all re- 
a echappi^v. soldat^vn, re^ 

turned^ not one has remained behind. - - - - 
v^ffi/yp.p. est^f. reste^p.p^ derriere^zdv. 

Nobody can boast of being without im- 

je vanter^v, etre^v, sanj^p, 

perfections. - - As nobody speaks, to you, 

CommeyTidv. parkyV^ 

you ought not to speak to any body. - - - Did 
devezyV. farler^* A-Utl 

• ever any body know in what happiness 

connu,Tf,p> en^p, bonheur^m, 

consists ? 
consiste^v, 

Autre refers to persons and things, but autrui refers 
to persons only ; it has neither gender nor number, and 
can only be used in the genitive or dative case : ex. 

Gette plume rfest pas hon^ This pen is not good> give 
ney donnez lui en une aw- him another. 
ire^ 

Neprenezpas le Men d^au" Do not take other people's 
truiy goods. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Your brother has lost his books, shall I 

perduyp^p. 
give him others ? - - - As you broke « my 

donneraiiV, ovez casse^f. 

penknife, you will give me another. - - Other f eo- 
canif^m. donnerez^v, 

pie's opinions are not the rule of mine. - - - 

sentimentiVDL, i^^ghS* 

Do not speak ill of other people, if you 

parleZfV, f7fd/,adv* 
will have nobody speak ill of you. - - - 

vouleZfV, qui parkyV. 

AlwaysS remember i that principle of na- 

tMvemZ'VOus de,r. frincipe^ta; ««- 
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tural law, do not io others what 700 

would not wish that (they "should do) to you. - - 

voudrieZiV, on fit ^v. 

What are other people's troubles, if (they be com- 

peine f. si^c on Us com^ 
pared) with ours* 
pare;^* aux 

Chaque and chacun are used indifferently; chaque 
always requires a substantive after it, and chacun is used 
substantively in a general or limited sense, both menr 
tioning persons or things. 

Chaque langue a its idiomes Each language has its pe- 

particulierSf culiar idioms. 

Chacun h son tour. Every one in his turn. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Every thing in its time. - •* Every virtue has 

chose Jt, dansy^. terns fin. 
its reward, and each vice has its punishment. - - 

recompenjCff, chdtiment^nu 

Let every soldier keep his post to 

Que se iienne;^. h poste^va. pour^ip^ 

avoid any surprise from the enemy. - - 

eviteTfV. toutfZd}, surprise^f. de la part de P ennemura. 
Every one thinks and acts for himself. - - Do not 

pense^v, agit^Vm sot* «*>» 

speak all at once, but each in your turn. « • 

i lajbisi^dv^ k 

England expects every man will do his duty 

ottendfY. /ira,v, devdirfXn, 

in case of danger. - - Trees bear • their fruits 
en Afbre^m* portent^t. 

each in their season. - - Let us give to every 

dans,p» *^^ *^» rendonSfV* 

one what belongs to hinu - - Let every one 

appartientyV. ^ Que 

meddle with his own business. 

se mele^v. de proprefidL}. afficdres^^Xn 
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Quelqui'^uiM Quelque immediatdy Joined to a 
ttoun followed by ^f/^^jexpresses an indeterminate qua- 
lity or quantity } it i$ declinable before a substantive and 
indeclinable before an adjective^ and requires the verb 
to be put in the subjunctive mood : ex. 

Quelques fautes qu0 vous Whatever faults you may 

ayez faites^ on V9us par* have committed, they 

aonnerOi ^?ill forgive you. 

Quelque grandes que soient However great your faults 

vos fautes f on vous pat" he, they will forgive 

Jonnera, you. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

Whatever efforts people make to hide 

effort, va. on,pto. fosse, v. pour,^. voi/er,y, 
truth, it (is discovered) sooner or later. - Wiiat- 

se decouvre,v. tit,zdy^ tard,zdv. 

ever services you may have done to your 

service,m. ayez,v. rertdus,p.p. 

country, it will reward you for them. - - What- 

patrie,L recompensera,v* 

ever capacity a man may have, he ought not to 

puisse,^, doit,v, se 

boast. - - However equitable your^ offerss bei, 
vanter,y. offre,i- soient,v, 

I do not believe they will be accepted. - - iThoughs 

v^ crois,y. soient,v. acceptee,p»pi 

klngs5 be^ ever so powerful^, they die 

soient, V, v«s^ ^p, puitsant,zd}. meurent,v» 

as well as the meanest of their subjects. -> - However 

f;//iadj. sujetytn. 

learned those ladies may be, they sometimes^ 
savant fZd}. quelquefois,zdy» 

mistake 1. 
se trompent,v J 

Quel que, quelle que must be thus divided, when it is 
immediately followed by a verb or a personal pronoun, 
and agree in gender and number with the noun to which 
it relates; it likewise requires t;he verb to be put in the 
subjunctive mood : ex. 
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Quelle que sett voire faute. Whatever your fault may 
•n vous pardonnera^ be, they will forgive 

you, " ' 

EXERCISB UPON THIS RULE. 

Whatever the enemy be, whose malice^ youi 

ennemifXn. malice,{* 

dread,^ you ought to rely on your 

MpprehendeZfV. devezyV. vous reposer^v. surj'p^ 

innocence. - - Laws condemn all criminals, 

condamnent^v. criminel^m. 

whoever they may be. - Whatever your inten- 

puissent;^. inten^ 

tions may be, I think that you (are in the wrong). 
tiofiyf. avez tort. 

Whatever the reasons be, which you may allege, 

raisofijf. alleguUz^Y* 

they are not sufficient. - - Whatever these books 

suJisantfZd] . livre^m. 

be, send them to me. - Whatever her fortune be, 

fortune^i. 
he says he never will marry her. 
i/i/,T. epousersyV. 

Quelque chose qui or que^ quoi qucj quo! que ce soit 
quey tout ce qui or qucy always relate to things, and 
never to persops; with this difference, that, in 
French, we generally begin the sentence with either 
quelque chose que or quiy quoi que, or quoique ce soit 
qucj with the following verb in the subjunctive mood : 
ex. 
Quelque chose qifon vous Whatever may be said to 

discy ne le croyez pasj you, do not believe it* 

Quoique ce soit qu^on vous Whatever they may say to 

eUse, ne le croyez pas, you, ^o not believe it. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Whatever may . happen to you in this world, 

puissCyV. arriver,v mondcym: 

never murmur against divine providence; for 
murmurezifn contre^jf. car,c. 
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whatever we may suffer^ we deserve It.- - What* 

igmffrionSiW . tneritonSyV, 
ever I may do, fiu always blame me. - - Who is 

fasse^v, bldmeZiV. 

the man who has stolen his money ? I know not ; 

W^,p.p. saisyV, 

but whoever he may be, and whatever he may say, 

dise,v, 
if my father catch him, he shall be punished. - •<• 

attrappe^v, 
la whatever your master employs you, do it 

^ emploieyV. faites^w. 

iatartily. - - - - Whatever you may say, your 
de ban cosur^zdiV, « dhiez^v* 

brothers shall be punished, if they deserve it. 
serontyV. meritentyV. 

On the contrary, we always make use of tout ce 
qui or que^ when ivhatever can be turned into all that 
ivhich^ or every thing which ; and may be placed either 
at the beginning or in the middle of a sentence, accord-? 
ing to its situation in English, with the following verb 
in the indicative mood : ex. 

// fera toujour s tout ce He will always do what- 
qu^il vous plaira^ ever, or every thing, you 

please. ^ 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

In whatever you do, be guided by ho- 

faiteSyV, guide y^.^. hon^ 

nesty and probity ; and in whatever you say, 
nitete^f. diteSyV. 

never , deviate from the path of truth. - •? 

vousecartiZiVn sentieriXa, 

Whatever is pleasing is not always useful. • • 

agreabUj^d]. utile^zd]. 

Tell me whatever you think of me, and £ will 
DitesiJ. pensez,v* di' 

tell yQu whatever I thiol: of yoi;. ^ Never speal; 
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of whatever has passed between us both. - - She is 

so curious^ that she will *'^|pv whatever I 

curieuMyzi], veut^v. Wvoir^v, 

do* - - Whatever glitters is not gold. - - 1 will pay 
faiSfV. luityV. payerai^v* 

you to-morrow whatever I owe you. 

Quelque always expresses an indeterminate sigqificatioti, 
and is generally joined to a substantive with which it 
agrees in number j and quelqu^un^ quelqu^uru^ make quel" 
queS'UnSf quelques-^anes^ in the plural p 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

"Wlien he comes to see usj he has 

always some tale to tell us. - - He promised 

conte^m. h, faive^s* a promts ^7, 

to bring me some filberts and chesnuts. *- - - Have 
de aveJirUff* chdtaigne^f. 

you heard any news ? • • Somebody knocks 

appriSfp.p* nouvetleyf. f^<^PP^^* 

at the door^ go and open it. - - Is there 

allez^v. v^ ouvriryV. T a-tM^Vi 

any of these ladies who has found my colour-box ? 

damejim ait;^* cmUurf. 

- Have you any (raspberry trees) ill your garden ? I hav^ 

framhoisier^va,^ 
^ome. - - Has he any vines ? Y.e8» he has some. 
A'^Uily vignetf* Ouijzdv. 

Qui que ce soit^ speaking of persons onlyj may be 
Englished different ways ; but when by taboever^ what 
person soever^ it must always be followed by the pronouns 
il^ etUy or quh and sometimes by both^ unless it be gov- 
erned by a verb or a preposition : ex. 

ilui que ce soit qui metrompe^ Whoever deceives me 
il sera punif shall be punished. 

42 
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EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Whoever despise? the poor, is himself cle- 

spicable. - Whoever speaks to you, do not answer. - 
prisable^TiA]. w^n repondeZyV. 

Whoever may presume to ask you any question 

osera^v* question^.. 

concerning that affair, pretend not to know any 
iouchani{f. fetgnexyV^ de savoir^v, 

thing about it. - - Of whomever you speak, 

pariteZyV. 
always speak the truth, - - - To whomever you 
ditesyV. ^ vous 

apply, every body will tell you the 

airessieZiV. tout le tnonde^m, dirOfV, 

same thing. - - - With whomever you be, 

chosef. Avec{^, soyez^v* 

always behave welU 

comporieZ'VotiSyV* 

When the above pronoun is Englished by nobody in 
the ivcridy no man /ivingf &c., it must be attended 
^vith the negation ne before the verb; and when 
speaking in the past tense, qui que ce fut must ^e 
used: ex. 

^e ffen aiparlS h qui que ce I mentioned It to no man 
i(»V, living, to no one. 

Cesarne vouloit se Jier h qui Caesar would trust to no* 
que ceffiti body whatever. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

I spoke to nobody whatever; for I saw 

aiparle^v, ai vui9» 

neither father, mother, nor children. -- Charity bids 

ol^doftneiV, 
us to (speak ill) of nobody whatever, and to do 

de medirejV. de /aire^Vm 

harm to no man living« • • Never speak to Mf 
de mal^m, parh%iH 
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body whsltever of what I told you. - - He acquainted 

4Hk fit parti^^. 

nobody in the world with his P^B^* - *- My brother 

de " projn^m. 
was so honestj that he mistrusted nobody at 
etoit^v* se defioit de^v. 

all. - - Cromwell would trust his life to nobody 

voulutii. confieryV. vie^f. 
whatever. 

The above observation is to be made with respect to 
quoi que ce joit, quoi que ce fttty only used in speaking 
of inapimate objects. Quiconque is indeclinablei and 
always used in the singular. 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

My brother enjeys so^ goods ti health4y that 
joutt de^v. si 
(for these) three years he never complained 
depuiSif. s^est plaint ^^^ 

of any thing whatever. - - - He is so lazy, that 

he applies to nothing whatever. - - - Tou 

s* applique {^. 
may go and take a walk in the garden, 
pouveZfV.alleTyV, *o* vous promenery'^ . 
but do not touch any thing whatever. - - Who- 

touchez ^yV. 
ever beiieves every thing which (he is told) is 

croityV. onluidityVm 

often deceived. - - « - He (is ordered) to stop 

trompCiip.p, a ordrSyV* de ancUt^r. 

every one that shall go that way. 
« passeroyV* par^li* 

It must be observed, that the numeral adject ive^/;^, 
used as a pronoun indefinite, and admitting of a plural 
termination, is not to be expressed in French, when it 
immediately follows an adjective of colour, or any other 
expressing the sliape or size of the object which it im- 
plies ; but the adjective must be put in the same number 
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iand gender as the substantive which is understood Ih 
English: ex. 

Quel baUt acheterez-vous f What coit shall you buy ? 

un bleu qu un verd f a blue one^ or a green 

one ? 

J* at trouve deux nids d^oi* I have found two bird^' 

seaux i dans Pun ilyavoit iiests; there were eggs 

disceufsyitdes petits danf in One, and young ones 

Pautre^ in the other. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

What kind of a hat will you have? a black 
espece^L ^ v^ f^o/r^adj. 

one^ or a white one ? a round one, or a 

blanc^?A]i rond^zdjm 

cocked one? -- My father has sold 

retrousse ^zd} . vendu,p. p. 

one of his horses ; which is it ? the black one or 

ce 
the gray one ? - - Were there many flowers in 

grsSiZd}» T avtnUtl 

his garden ? Yes, there were very fine ones;^ 

/r^/,adv. 
which my father had sent him from Hol- 

envoye^p.f. 
land. * - Here are several pair of shoes, which 

^wV/,adv. soulier,m» 

Will you have? the red ones, or the white 

«o» rouge^zdy » 

ones? I prefer the black ones. 
prefere^v* 

Tout — que. Tout, preceding a noun immediately 
followed by que, is indeclinable in the masculine and 
declinable in the feminine, before nouns beginning 
with a consonant, and must be repeated before every 
noun in the sentence : ex. . > 

Tout savant qt/il est, il As learned as he is, he 
se trompe quelquefois, Eometimes mistakes. 
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Touie savante qu^elle est. For all^e is learned, she 
Me se trompe quelque^ sotrnpnes mistakes. - 

. • i 

EXERCISE UPON THIS RULE. 

For all my sister is ugly, she gets friends 

JaidiZd). se/aitjV, 

every-where. - - As amiable as she is, she 

par^toutf^dv. aimable,zd] . 

does not please me at alL - - - For all they are 
«^ plait iV. du /0tf/,adv. 

rich, they give nothing to the poor. - - - 

donnent;v. pauvre^zdj* 

Your motlier, although she is young, appears 

pafoit^v. 
old. - - - As generous as he is, he has not given 
igiyT^d]. tf,v. aonne^p.p^ 

me one farthing. - - His aunt, for all she is angry 

iiardftn, iantiyL ySci^,adj. 

'with him, \^ill forgit^e him his faults, as great 
corrtrejp* pardonnera0» faute^L 

as they are. - - - As young, amiable, handsome, 
sQientyS}jb] .pr. ^^/i^,adj. 

an^rich, as my friend's sisters are, they were 
• etoient^v, 

not yet married the last time I saw 

encoreyzdv. fii^f* vis^v, 

them* 

N. B. This will be seen again among the conjunc- 
tions. 

To the above pronouns msiy be added th^ three foI-< 
lowing expressions, which are generally used in an in- 
definite or indeterminate manner : 

Je ne sais qui, I know not who, whom. 

ye ne sais quoi, I know not what. 

Je ne sais quel, quelle, &c. I know not which or what. 

Je ne sais qui it only said of persons, and signifies a ' 
person we do not know. Je ne sais quoi is only said of 

12* 
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things^ and signifies an object which cannot precisely 
be named or defined : Je ne sats quel is said speaking 
of both persons and things : lastly* we sometimes put 
an before Je ne sais qm, and indifferently utt or le be- 
fore yV ne sats quoi : ex. 
Je ne sais qui me parle^ I know not who speaks to 

me. 
II park de je ne sats quoi, He speaks of I know not 

what. 
Je w je ne Sttis quel bomme, I saw I know not what 

man. 
IlparleePunjene sail qui. He speaks of I know not 

whom. 
J^ai lu une covltedie intitu^ I have read a play which 
Jee, le je ne sais quoi, has for its ^tle I know 

not what* 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

When I paid a visit to my friend, I addressed 

rendis{9. V0^ adressai,Vm 

myself to I know not whom. - - He (keeps company 

with) I know not whom, and that displeases her. -• • 

deplait,\. 
Whilst she was speaking to him, she was 
Pendant que,c. par hit ^v. • ♦ 

aecosted by I know not whom, - - There is 
aborde,p.p. par^p. II j a,v. 

I know not what mean in that behaviour. - - « 

de basyzdj, conduite,f. 

He complains of I know not what. - - When I 
se plaint, \, ^ 

went in, L saw I know not what man, what wo- 
entrai,\. 

man, what pictures, what figures. ^ - She speaks 

portrait,m. figure,L 

to I know not whom. - - There is in that I 

Ih'dedans^dr. 
"vbat that pleases me. » 
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RECAPITULATORY or prommuous EXERCISES 

upon all the PRONOUNS. 

I speak French. - - You speak English. - - 

parle^v. parlez^v. 

We do not understand what they say to us* - - 

H^ comprenonSiV, disent^v. 

She speaks to you, and robs you (at the same) 

parle.v. voU^v. en meme 

time. - - We have^ not seen them. - - Your 
temSfTn, avons;^, vi^/jp.p. 

mother came to see me yesterday, and I 

vifjt^y. ^^ voirfV. Awr,adv. 

will go to see her to-morrow. - - U there any body 
iraiiV. demaini^idv, £jt'il,v. 

that esteems her more than I do ? - • • Attention^ 

estimeyV, \e?% 

cares, credit, money, I have put every thing 

/0iif,m. »ii/,p.p. 

in use. - - They are happy, but we are 

/«,p. usage fta . heureux^zA] . 

not so. - - Every body thinks I am the mother of 

crwV,v. 
that child \ I assure you I am not. - - Ladies, 

MesdameSif\, 
are you the companions of Miss le Noir? Yes, 
iteSfy, compagne^f. 

we are. - - That dictionary costs me three guineas, 

co&te^v. 
but I owe much to it. ---Whoever may be 

doiSiV, beaucoupyzdv. soientyV. 

your troubles, you ought to write to me more 

peine f* devrieZyV. ecrire^v, 

frequently. I will lend you the book which she 

jouventyzdv. priteraiyV. 

has sent me. - - Believe me, he is very 

envoyCfp.^. CroyezyV. 

ill. - - . - I jhall be -very glad to go 

maladifZd}. serai^y; aiseyzd] de oiler yV, 
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there with you ; for I have something to tell 

aveCfp. car,c* h dire'^i^ 

him. - - I love your sisteri and I owe her re- 

spect. - - Give me my hat and cloak. - - 

ipecfyVCi, chapeaujca,. mantelet ^vsl. 

I have dined with your father and mother. « - 

dine^^.p. 
Theyi often* procure^ me^ that plea- 

jouventiZdv. procurent^v. 

sure - - If it be not an indiscfietlon on my part, 

ce ejt^y, de 

pray tell me what passed between you 

de grdce, /est passe, v* entre^p. 

and them. - - They have sent you good apples 

potnmeft* 
Yes, there were some good ones and some bad 

liy avott,Vm tnauvais,zd}* 

ones. - «' Write to me^ do not write to her. - - 

Ecrivez,r. vsh 

Carry some to your sister. - - I will do whatever 
Portez,v^ fersifV. 

you please. - - - The Thames is a very fine ri- 
plaira,v. Tamui,i, ri^ 

ver^ it divides London into two parts^f. « - 
vierejl. iivise,v^ en,p* partief. 

London is the capital of England^ as Paris is that 

capUale,f^ 
of France ^ it is a fine city, but some of its streets 

are very inconvenient and narrow. « - Brest 

incommode^zd), itr(nt,zd^y • 

is a fine sea ^ port, in France^ but its entrance 
tnerf* port,m, entree Jtv 

is difGcult and dangerous. - * Brother, these 

dijlicile,zd]* 
books are mine, and not yours. « - Your 

nonpas,zdv^ 
exercise is better than mine, but it is not so 
tbSmesm% 
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good »• your sister's. - Do you *think of 

me ? - - Yes, I do, - - Tou do not know what vexes 

me. - - 1 will . not accept of any of tbe 

veyXyV. accepter^. u?» 

terms which they offer me. - Whom ought 
conditUnyi. cffrenty^. devons^y. 

we to worship? v God; who is the father of 

adorer^v* Dieuyta. 

them that love him^ and the protector of those 

that fear him. - « Of all those who contend 

' craignentyV* disputefit^v. 

against religion^ some do it ^because it per^ 
CQfitrefp, font^Y* parcequttC* m- 

plexes them; others^ because they wish to 

barrassifV. veulent^v* 

have the glory of perplexing its defenders. « - 

embarrasserif, defensiur^xxi* ^ 

Those trees are well exposed to the sun, 

arbre^m. expose ^f.^m soleU^m. 

nevertheless their fruits are not good, - I believe 
cependantyzAv. crais,y» 

your uncle is arrived. - - His ability is not so 

oncUjXi* arrive^^.p. babiieie,{, 

great as yours. - Two rivals are generally 

grandyZdj, rival^m, 

enemies^f one another. - - Sister, who gave you 

. a donniiV* 
that letter ? Our uncle's servant. - - - What does 

kttref. domestlque^xsi*. v?^ 

he write to you ? - ^^ That his library is at our 

ecrit^v. bibliotbeque^f, 

service; and I assure you that he has a very good 

/rJ/,adv. 
one* - - His letters please me so much, that I 

plaisentiV, 
wish to increase their number. « - Both my 

veuXfV. augmenUr^v. 
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father and aunt are now at !^ome ; t&e fbrmei^ 

Of present 
writes once a week^ the latter scarcely writes 
tcritfV. unefiiSfL h peine 

to me twice a year, • - - He that wants 

deuxfois manque rf<f,v, 

virtue wants (all things). - « - That lady please$ 

toutyXSi, damef. plait ^v. 

you, for you I ares always* speakings of hcra*-- 

f«r,c. 
The beauty of the mind creates admira- 

beautef, esprttyxa* donne^Y* 

tion; that of the soul gains esteem, and that 

Amejl* donne^v* estimeji* 
of the body love. • - • Most friends are more 

C9rpsim, amour yxn* 
attached to our fortune, than they are 

attachSip.^. que^neyC. 

to our person. « * • Whoever is without virtue^ 
, sanSip, 

seldom? values i men ; and whoever is 

raremef^fZdv, estime^y^ • 

too good^ values them (too much). « * It 

tropjzdv. tropy^iv. Ci 

is she who told me that this bouse is not 

a dityV* maisonf. 

yours* - - You believe that Mrs. D. is in your interests, 

croyeZyV. interitytn* 

and I believe nothing of it. - -^mbition 

croisyV. ne^rienyzdv, 
(tramples upon) wisdom^ honor, probity, and on 
jfoule aux pieds i«r,p. 

their ruins, it lays the foundation of its great** 
ruineyf. eleveyVl fsndementym. gran^- 

ness. - - Whatever her intention may be, Ii do 
deuryf* soityW. «^ 

2not6 love5 herS the less? for it.4 - - 1 assure you that 

aimeyV, t^ 

I have answered both her letter and her brother's. - - 
Nobody in the world has complained of your con- 

/estyy. plaint yp,f» 
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doct. - - When you read the history of the Roman 

Quand^c. lirez^Y. histotref, Romaini^d]. 

emperors, you will find one (of them) whose name 

impereur^m, trouverez,v, 

was Nero. * - The study of geography is absolute- 

geographie^f. ahsolu^ 

ly necessary to him who has a taste for his- 

menti?idv. du go&t^m, 

tOTj, . . He that sold us this clock did not 

. a vendu^v. horlogef* a 

cheat us. - - What do you think of it ? - - 

trompCy^ p. '^. pensez^w. 

Whoever cheats me shall repent (of it). — 

irompeyV* se repenttra^v. 

Every body thinks we shall have peace. - - When I 

croityV, auronsyy. paix^i, 

went in, the members of the assembly were , 

eniraifV. etoient^v, 

seated every one in his place. - - - I, who did not 

/u/fVjp.p. a \ff^ 

know that they were reconciled, was much 

savoiSiV* qti£yC, recoi7ctlieSyi^,^. fusi7, fort^zdy, 

surprised to see them together. - - England owes 

de voir^v, ensemble ^zidv. doii^v, 

her riches to her naval strength and the encourage- 

forcesyf.ph 

ment she gives to her commerce. - - We speak 

donneyV. parlonSyV» 

of what has happened to him. - - Well ! if he 

///,v. arrive y^.]^. Eh bien yint, 

Spend other people's money, he does not spend 

depenseyV, 

yours. - - - - My house is like others, it has its 

maisonyf. a, v. 

beauties as well as its inconveniences. - - - She who 

beautiyf. incommodtteyL 

(was speaking) to you is not yet mar- 

par kit yV, encore y^Ay. 

ried. - Her father, mother, brothers, sisters, uncles, 

encle^m^ 
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and aunts, in short, all her relations, are dead, 

tantij[. tnfin^c* parentyXSiJixi, 

and have left her a considerable fortune. • - 

Those gentlemen have fine horses, but mine are 

cheval^m* 
finer than theirs. - - Do you know any of 

connoisseZyVn 
those ladies ? - - Tes, I know some of them. - - 

For all they are young and handsome, they have a 

0;i/,v. 
great deal of modesty and virtue. - - Yes, niece, but 

mece^x, 
they aire both rich and proud. ------ Desire 

him to bring them here. - . - Is that the gown 
de atnener^v^ Est»ce robef* 

for which you gave five guineas ? - - If I 

pour^^m avez donnetV. 

had been in your place, I (would have) 

eusse^i. //^,p.p. 2i aurois^. 

preferred the white one to the black one. - • 

prifercyf.^. 

How many books are there in that library 1 There 

y a-Uil Hbliotiequeif. 

are three thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven 

hi the library, fifty-two upon the table, and nineteen 

in my room. - - Whose house is this ? -- It belongs 

appartient^Y^ 

to I know not whom. > - There is I know not what 

il y a^v, 

in the colour, which pleases much. - « To wha( 

dofiiipm plaitfV^ 

(does he apply himself) ? - - This apple, and that he 
i*applique^Uilyy , 

gave you, are very good* « - Give me either 

donnaif* Donnez^v. 

of themt - » I will send you spme thitherv - - I 

vfl^ envtrrai^Y^ 
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cannot sell it to you for ' B02 smalls at 

ne peux paSjV. vendre^v, pour,p. 

suai4. • • I prefer the beauty of the mind to that 

sommeyf. prifere^v. 

of the body. - ^ Some love one thingi some another. 

- - She says she hates that man ; many think she 

J/V,v. haityV, 

loves him. - - He whom nobody pleases, is more 
ainte^v. h plait^v. 

unhappy than he who pleases nobody. - « I 

malheureuXfZd]* i 

was near your sister when that happened 

etoiSfV, aupres de^p. quand^c* arriva^v. 

to her. — Both his father and mother died 

moururentiV. 
on the same day. - - - - As covetous as he is, he 

avare^zAy 
gave me a guinea. - - - There are many people 

a donne^v, II y a 

whom we esteem, because we do not know them. - * 

parceque^c. 
Whatever has happened to you, I am very sorry 

soityV, fiche^zA]. 

for it. • - He would do it in spite of any 

body whatever. - - Learning is preferable to richts, 

Science^L 
and virtue to both. - - - Some philosophers have 

philosopbeym. eni^y^ , 
thought that the fixed stars were so many 

suns. - - See with what care, attention, and pcr«^ 

VoyezyV. 
severance^ every animal (rears up) its young oaetf* 

eliveyV. petHyzAy 

« • Here are two grammars, which do you pre* 

Voi€iy2idy* <^ 

fer? - - - I prefer this to that. - - - Both are very 
good; - - - - H^ believes- nothing of what yott 

13 croitfV. ii^-ri|;i,adv. 
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told him. • - You blame him who does 

avez diffVm bldmezi^, 

not deserve it. - • - Friend, to whom did you 

merifffY. avfZfV, 

apeak ? - - I spoke to nobody ; for I saw 

par/cypjp* ai parliyy. earyC, at w,v. 

neither of them. - - Each country has its peculiar 

particuliery adj. 
customs ; in France, they eat with the fork, in £ng- 
coutume^i* 

land, we eat with the knife ; in France, they eat the 
meat well done ; in England, we eat it half 

rtf/V,p.p. i moitie 

raw. 

SECT. IV. 

OF VERBS AND THEIR DIFFERENT SORTS. 
Verbs are usually divided into seven sorts, viz, 

1. Les verbis auxiliaireSy auxiliary. 

2. Les verbes actifsy active. 

3. Les verbes pas sifsy passive. 

4. Les verbes nmtresy neuter. 

5. Les verbes reflechisy reflective. 

6. Les verbes personnels ^ personal. 

7. Les verbes impersonnelsy impersonal. 

Some of them are regular, that is to say, they follow 
the general rule of the conjugation to which they be- 
long } others do not, and are called irregular. 

The auxiliary verbs are, aveiry to have, and etrey to be. 
These two auxiliaries are used to conjugate all the com- 
pound tenses of the other verbs. 

The active verbs. — In this class, the action b trans- 
itive, that IS) it passes from the subject to the ob- 
ject : ex. 

Le mattre punit les ecoliers The master punishes tne 
4>aresseuXf lazy scholars. 

-^e verb sometimes governs two- cases : on« 
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to which the action directly refers, or which is the di- 
rect object of the action, and is therefore called the 
direct or absolute case ; the other, to which the action 
refers but indirectly, and it is called the indirect or re* 
lative case : ex. 

Voire soeur a ecrit une Your sister wrote a long 
longue lettre it mon frercy letter to my brother. 

A long letter is the direct or absolute case, and to my 
brother^ the indirect or relative case, of the verb wrote, 
T!:e direct case can be no other but the accusative of a 
noun or pronoun, but the indirect is either the genitive^ 
dative^ or ablative* 

In the passive verbs, the action is received or sufFercd 
by the subject : ex. 
Les ecoliers paresseux seront Lazy scholars shall be 

punis, punished* 

In the neuter verbs, the action is intransitive^ that is, 
it remains in the agent : ex. 



Je dors, I sleep. 

Nous etudions. We study. 



Vous voyagez, You travel. 
Elle soupire. She sighs. 



In the reflected verbs, the action returns upon the 
agent that produces it : ex. 

II se repent. He repents himself. 

Elle se loue. She praises herself. 

Tliese verbs have always se before their infinitive, 
and are conjugated with a double pronoun. 

The personal verbs are those which are conjugated 
with three persons, in the singular and plural, through- 
out all their tenses. 

The impersonal verbs have but the third person of the 
singular number. 

N. B. There is a kind of verbs which may be distin- 
guished by the name of reduplicative, always express- 
ing a repetition of the action : ex. 

'Kecommencer^ To begin again, 

Kefairei, To do again, &c. 

In these verbsj the English word again is to be 
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Tendered in French hj the syllable re prefixed to the 
radix of the verb, and not by encore. 

All the above verbs may be simp/e or compound. 

A verb is simp/e which cannot be divided without 
losing its meaning : Z9, 



Appeler^ To call ; 
Bdtir^ To build ; 
Mentir, To lie j 



Foirf To see 5 

Prendre^ To take ; 

Vivre^ To live \ 



which would mean nothing, if they were divided. 

A verb is compound when it is preceded by one or 
more syllables^ as. 



fLappeler^ To recall. 
mtbdtir^ To rAuild. 

Demfn/fV, To Wie. 



Vthvoir^ To/oraee, 
EntTepreHdre,To undertzke. 
Survivre, Tooutlive,8cc. 



These last verbs are generally formed by prefixing to 
thepi part or the whole of a preposition* 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

To conjugate verbs is to give them different inflec- 
tions or terminations^ according to their moods^ tenses^ 
persons^ and numbers, 

MOODS. 

Mood or modci in the sense it is taken here^ is a 
grammatical term^ which means the manner of affirm- 
ing* or denoting^ in the verbs, by different inflections. 

There are> in the French language, four moods, ab- 
solutely distinct from each other, by the several in- 
flexions, or by some other difference. They are : 

Uinfiniiif^ The infinitive. 

Vindicatif^ The indicative. 

Vimperattfy The imperative. 

Le suhjonctif^ ou The subjunctive, or con- 
conjonctif^ junctive. 

Of the Infinitive Mood. 

This mood is so called, because it only expresses 
or signification of the verb in an indefinite 
ninate manner, that is, without affirmation, 
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and without any relation as to time, number, or person : 
ex. 

Parhfj To speak. 

Chanter^ To sing. 

Danser^ To dance. 

Of the Indicative Mood. 

This mood is thus called, because it not only *iW/-> 
cotes the affirmation in the different tenses of the verbs^ 
but likewise the time, number, and person ; without 
being preceded or governed by either conjunction or 
verb : 

. y*ecris une lettre^ I write a letter. 

ll chante une chanson^ He sings a song. 

Ecris and chante are two verbs in the indicative 
mood, because they do not require to be preceded by a 
conjunction* or another verb to make a complete sense. 
The definition of this mood will be better understood, 
by comparing the little that has been said with what is 
going to be said with respect to the subjunctive mood. 

Of the Imperative Mood. 

The name which has been given to this mood, is de^ 
rived from a Latin word which signifies to commands 
aad the imperative is in fact but a manner of denoting 
in the verbs the action of commanding^ entreating^ praym 
ing, exhorting^ and sometimes forbidding : ex. 
Ne meprisez pas les avis Do not despise the advice 

queje vous donne, which I give you. 

It is easy to perceive that this manner of speaking is 
but an exhortation, as if I had said, 

ye vous exbortCf je vous I exhort, I entreat you, 
prie, de ne pas mepriser not to despise my ad- 
mes avis, vice. 

This mood has no first person in the singular, because 

• Among the conjunctions, some govern the indicatiye, others the 
subjunctive : this will be explftined hereafter. 

13* 



J^ 
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it is impossible for a man to command himself; and if 
it have the first person plural, it is because we speak as 
much to others as to ourselves ; as when we say, 

Evitons t$ut ce qui pourroit Let us avoid every thing 
cffemer Us autresy that might offend others. 

The second person singular and the first and second 
plural admit of no pronouns before tliem \ as to the 
third, in both numbers, it is always preceded hy the 
pronoun il or elU^ &c. and the conjunction que* 

Of the Subjunctive, or Conjunctive. 

The name of subjunctive, or conjunctive, sufficiently 
conveys what its use is in a sentence. It may be de- 
fined thus; a manner of expressing the different tenses 
of the verbs, without any affirmation. In fact, the sub- 
junctive never affirms ; it is always preceded by> or 
subject to, some conjunction ; and if it should be met 
with in a sentence containing an affirmation, that af- 
firmation can only be expressed by the verb that pre*^ 
cedes the subjunctive, which is used but to modify that 
affirmation. Id the subsequent sentence^ 

^e travaille afin que vous I work that you may rest- 
vous reposiez^^ yourself, 

the affirmation is only expressed byyV travaille, I worky 
and what follows only expresses the end which I propose 
by working, viz. to procure you some rest. Again, 

• 
y^ desire que vous fassicz I wish that you may do 
votre devoir^ your duty ; 

I affirm that I wish ; but it is clear there is no affirma- 
tion in these words, that ypu may do your duty, since I 
do not say.that you do, that you have done, that you 
will do, your duty ; but only that I wish you may do it. 
My wish is not doubtful ; but it is very doubtful wbethejf 
yott will or mrf do your duty. 
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TENSES. 

There are, strictly speaking, but tkree natural and 
proper tenses in the verbs : viz. 

Le passe y The past. 

Le present^ The present. 

Le Jutury The future. 

In the French language, the tenses are divided in the 
following manner, viz. five in the infinitive mood^ 
three of them are simple, the two others compound. 

In the simple tenses^ the verb is expressed in one 
Word: ex. 

Parler^ To speak. 

Chantant^ Singing. 

Danse^ Danced. 

The compound tenses are conjugated with some one 
of the auxiliary verbs, avoir^ to have> or etre^ to be, 
joined to a participle passive : ex. 

Avoir parley To have spoken. 

Ayant cbante, Having sung. 

£tre aime. To be loved. 

JSumt aime, Being loved. 

Simple Tenses. 
Le present. The present. 

Le parttcipe actify The participle active. 

Le partklpe passify The participle passive* 

Compound. 

Le preterity The preterite. 

Le parttcipe passe. The participle past. 

There are ten tenses in the indicative mood, viz. fivt? 
simple and fi^ve compound : they are. 

Simple. 

Le presenty Tha present. 

Uimparfaity The imperfect. 

Lepreterit. The ptelerite. 
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Lifiitar^ The future. 

Li ccnditiofMelf The conditioiiaL 

Compound. 

Li presenip The present. 

Uimparfedt^ The imperfect. 

Li preterit^ . The preterite. 

Le futur^ The ftit ure. 

Le canditionntif The conditional. 

N. B, The imperative admits of no tense bat the 
present. 

The subjunctive mood has four tenses ; two simple 
and two compound. 

Simple. 

Le present f The present; 

Le prSteritf The preterite. 

Compound. 

Le present. The present. 

Le preteritf The preterite. 

Before we proceed any further on the conjugations^ 
it has been thought proper to explain the different uses 
of the above tenses^ as one of the most important arti- 
cles in a language, the precision of which partly de- 
pends on the difference which custom sets between one 
tense and another with regard to the sense of the sen- 
tence. We shall endeavour to be short and concise, 
and say nothing but what is useful, in hopes that the 
following explanation will be sufficient to remove a 
difficulty which constantly puzzles the learner. 

TENSES of the INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Simple. 
Present. 

is used when the statei actioni or im* 
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{M-essioni mentioned by the verb, is exhtingt doing, or 
bappening, at the very time we are speaking : ex. 

Je iw^ porte bietjj lam well. 

Voire soeur est maladej Your sister is ill. 

Nous nous promenonsi We are walking. 

Vous ecrivez, You are writing. 

Jlf jouent, They are playing, &c. 

The present is also usedi 

1. When speaking of actions or things which wc 
habitually doj are accustomed to .do> or can do: ex» 

Noiisdinons toujours ii deufie We always dine at two 

keures, o'clock. 

JSile etudie PhisUtre, She studies history. 

Vous pTo^ltzI^ranfOfs, You speak French. 

1^1-41 1'jtnglois P Does he read English ? 

2. When speaking of actions which are to be done 
in a very short titne^ we generally use this tense instead 
of the future : ex. 

^e pars ce soir pourj^ la I set out this evening for the 

campagne, * country. 

Que faites-^^t/j demain ? What do jou do to-morrow? 

Instead of 

Je partirai ce soir pour la I shall set out this evening 

campagne, for the country. 

Que iertz-vcus demain ? What will you do to-mor- 



row 



? 



S. This tense is also constantly used in French in- 
stead of the preterite and compound of the preterite, 
especially in orations, or set discourses, and in poetry, in 
order to represent a past action or event as present to 
the mind of the hearers or readers. 

Imperfect? 

This tense has two uses ; in the first, which probably 
is the origin of its name, it expresses an action present 
or doing at the timie of an action that is pait t as when 
I say. 
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Mon frere apprcnoit sa My brother nvas learning 
legon quand vous arri" his lesson when you 



vateSi 



arrived. 



In the above sentence, the act of learning, though 
past with respect to my narration, was present at the 
moment your arrival took place ; therefore this tense is 
but imperfectly preterite and imperfectly present. 

In the second^ the imperfect is employed every time 
we speak of actions of habit, or actions reiterated at a time 
which is not denned : ex. 

Quand /etois h Londres, When I was in Londonj I 
y'allois souvent voir mes often went to see my 
amis, friends; 

that is, I often used to go, or I frequently went, &c. 

The imperfect is likewise used when we speak of the 
character, or some inherent and distinctive quality, of 
persons or things no longer existing; and after the 
English conjunction if, though the verb be preceded 
by should, could, would : ex. 



Philippe, pere (FAlexan^ 

dre le Grand, eJtoit le 

plus fin politique de son 

temps, 
Cesar avoit je ne sais quoi 

de grand dans la phy^ 

sionomiCf 
Carthage faisoit un pro^ 

digieupc commerce par 

le moyen de ses vais" 

seaux, qui alloient jus^' 

qu^ aux Indes, ' 
Palmire et Persepolis e- 

toient de grand^ et 

belles villes, 
S'il venoit, je le paye^ 

rois, 
George IL etoit d^une 

taille plutSt petite quis 



FLilip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, w/i/ the 
deepest politician of his 
time. 
Caesar had I know not what 
of great in his physio- 
gnomy. 
Carthage carried on a pro- 
digious trade by the means 
of her ships, which went 
as far as the Indies. 

Palmyra and Persepolis 
were large and fine cities. 

^he would come, or came^ 
I would pay him. 

George II. was, in his per- 
son, rather lower than 
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the middle size ; hebadrc' 
markably prominent eyeSj 
a high nose, and a fair 
complexion ; he waj mild) 
moderate, and humane ; 
in his way of living, sober 
and regular : he delighted 
in military pomp and pa- 
rade^ and nvas naturally 
brave: he loved war as a* 
soldier, he studied it as a 
science, and had^ on this 
account, a settled corres- 
pondence with some of 
the greatest generals that 
Germany had produced, 



. moyenne; il avoit let 
yeux treS'SaillanSj le 
nezgrand^ et une btlle 
complexion ; il etoit 
doux^ modere^ et hu" 
main; sobre et regulier 
dans sa maniere de r/- 
vre: il se plaisoit dans 
lapompe et dans Pappa-' 
reil militairey et etoit 
naturellement brave; 
il aimoit la guerre 
comme soldaty /'JfPi^i- 
oit comme une science^ 
et avoit, sur ce sujet^ 
one correspondance ^- 
tablie avsc quelques^ 
uns des plus grands 
generaux que PAlle^ 
magne ait produit* 

From the above instances it might confidently be 
believed, that every difficulty attending the use of this 
tense will be entirely removed ; I shall however add, as 
a farther illustration, that whenever the verb, which in 
English is in the preterite, can be rendered by the past 
tense of the verb to be, and that preterite changed into 
the participle active, or when that preterite can be 
turned into the verb in the infinitive mood preceded by 
used, that past tense must be made in French by the 
imperfect. 

Preterite. 

This tense is so called because it always expresses an 
action done at a time determined or specified by an adverb, 
or «ome circumstance in the speech, and so entirely 
cjapsed, that nothing more remains of the time when 
that action was doing: ex. 
Je fus malade hier pendant I was ill yesterday for two 

deux heuresy .^ hours. 

JLa derniere fois que nous The last time wc went to 
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^Uames le v;iV, nout 

eumes un accueil fa* 

vorabUf 
Vous ecrivites h voire 

frere il y a huit jours, 
Us cssuyerent de grandet 

pertes fannee passe e. 



see him, we had a kind 
reception. 

You wrote to your brother 

eigkt days ago. 
They underwent great losses 

last year. 



Future. 

This tense simply expresses that an action will be 
done at a time that is not yet come : ex. 

Je vous verrai demain a I nvill see^ou to-morrow in 

LondreSf LondoifSi 

Mon frere vous ecrira la 'My brother will write toy on 

semaine prochainey next week. 

In French, as well as in English, we sometimes exr 
press an action that is to be done instantly, by the verb 
allery or /en aller^ to go, immediately followed by an 
infinitive: ex. 



Je vais, or je m'en vais 

ecrire it ma tante^ 
Je vais, or je iw'en vais 

partir. 

Which signify, 
Je lui ecrirai tout present- 

iementy 
Je partirai dans Pinstanty 



I am going to write to my 

aunt. 
I am going to set out* 



I will write to her immedi* 

ately. 
I will set out instantly. 

To express an uncertainty in a future tense, that is, 
to express that it is not decided that such a thing will 
be done, we make use of the verb devoir immediately 
followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, and that is 
the only instance wherein devoir does not imply obliga^ 
tion$ necessity, isfc. : ex. 



Le roi doit partir pour 

Cheltenham vers le mi^ 

mois de Juillet^ 

oit revenir qt^h 

% mois d^ Ao&t^ 



The king is to set out for 
Cheltenham about the 
middle of July, and is 
not ta return till the Iat» 
ter end of August. 



i4d 

That IS, 

'On suppose que le roi par- It is supposed that the king 

tira, &c. et qu^il ne re^ will set out, is^c,^ 2nd vifili 

viendra, &c. not return fiil^ isfc* 

> 
Conditional. 

Tm name of this tense is a true definition of it : in 
tact, it is always used to express some condition or sup" 
position^ and has always a reference to the present, be- 
cause, by supposing the condition effected, the action^ 
mentioned by the conditional, becomes present : ex. 

ye lirois si favois des l-would read,iil\i7Li.hock^. 

livresj 

Vous auriez la fievre, si You would have a.fever, if 

n)ous mangiez de <e you ate of that fruit. 

fruity 

Je serois morttfie s*il per^ I should be ^mortified, if he 

doit son proces, should lose his law-suit. 

It i^ sometimes used, instead of the future, after the 
conjunction que .* ex. 
// a promis qu-iV vien- He has promised to come^ 

droit, or that he will come. 

« 

Tlus tense is often called the uncertain tense, because 
it expresses an action made uncertain by the conditional 
that follows it ; and some grammarians place it among 
the tenses of the subjunctive mood, though it is very 
certain that it never is governed by any of the conjunc- 
tions iffiuch require a subjunctive mood after them. 

COMPOUND TENSES. 

Compound of the Present. 

The compound of the present is employed in two 
different manners, 

l.It expresses aa action past in an indeterminate 

1^ 
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time» but not very far distant from the time >¥e speak : 
thus we mu&t say^ 

y ai vu fttademoiselle voire I have seen your sistefi and 

soeur^ et lui at parle^ spoken to her* 

Le rot de Prusse 2l con- The king of Prussia ba^ 

quis la SUesie, conquered Silesia. 

Cela s'est passe avanta* That has passed ad^^ta^ 

geusemeni pour voire geously for your cSin. 
cousin^ 

In the above sentence, the action is certainly past, 
but the time when it passed is neither determined nor 
specified. 

2. It expresses a time definite and determinate, but 
of which there yet remains some part to elapse : ex* 

Les fruits ont trh-bien fruits havf very well si4c* 

reussi cette annee, ceeded this year. 

Nous n^zvonspas eu beau* We have nbt had much 

coup de nejge cet hiver^ snow this winter. 

// a plu toute cette semaine, It has rained all this week^ 

tout ce mots, all this month. 

Nous avons vu d^et ranges We have seen strange 

choses dans ce Steele^ Jhings in this century. 

In the above sentences, /£// year, this week^ this- 
%uinter, &c. are times whicti stiU last, and are np): yet 
elapsed. 

To express an action recently past, we sometimes 
xnake use of the verb venir immediately followed by de, 
and the verb in the infinitive mood : e%, 

Je viens de le voir passer, I have just seen him go by. 
JLe rot vient d'arrivei^, . The king isbutjust arrived^ 

EUe vient d'expirer. She is but just dead. 

The same tense may be expressed by the verb faire^ 
preceded by the negation ne and followed by the con-^ 
junction que^ with an infinitive preceded by de .* ex, 

II ne fait que dWriver, He is but just arrived. 
^e ae fais que de sortir, I have tut just gone put, 
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N. B. This particle de is here indispensabUi because, 
without ity the expression would have quite another 
sense, and would express a continuation or a frequent 
reiteration in the action : ex. 

Vous ne faites que sertirf Tou /fo nothing i«/ go ottt. 
Elle ne fait que jouer et She does nothing but play 
danserf and dance. 

Compound of the Imperfect. 

This tense expresses an action past before another 
which is past also, but with this difference, that the 
action expressed by this tense is the principal object of 
the person who speaks, and the following sentence is 
subordinate to that expressed by the compound of the 
imperfect. So that; though the time of that subordinate 
sentence be defined, that of the principal sentence is not 
the less indeterminate, because the former has no influ- 
ence on the latter. As when we say, 

Nous avions dine hrsqu'il We had dined„ when he 
arriva, arrived, 

our principal object is to express the action of dining 
as past, without determining at what time, but only be« 
fore an action which is past also, without, however, 
the latter being a consequence of the former ; for, we 
do not mean to say, that he stayed, or waited, till we 
had dined, to arrive. « 

Compound of the Preterite. 

This tense also expresses an action past or done be^ 
fore another which is likewise past ; and it is deter- 
mined by the following sentence, which is the principal 
object of the attention. Thus when we say, 

Quand its eurent acheve When they had done play- 
de jouer^ ils si mirenfh ing, they began singing ; 
chanter^ 
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we mean at first to convey that they iegan singings and 
that it was not till xhttj bid J»Hi plmmng : in which case» 
the action of having done playing is snbordinate to this,. 
ihey began singings and consequently the latter determines 
the time of the other. 

The following observation is very plainy and wiU in 
some manner fix the use of the above tense, viz. that 
it is hardly ever used except after the conjunctions 




As soon as ; 



Jlpres quff After i 



which never precede a compound of the imperfects un- 
less the verb express a custom or habit. 

Lastly, we must use the compound of the preterite 
when the adverb bientdt^ soon, precedes or follows the 
verb n»as or bad^ to express an action or thing as done 
and accomplished : ex. 

Uafaire fiU bientot fmie^ The business was soon over. 
J*eus bientot ^Jii di man" I had soon done eating. 

Compound of tbb Future. 

The name of this tense seems at first to convey a con* 
tradiction : what is meant by it is, not that an action 
can be future and past at the same time, but only that 
the action, which is to come, will be past when another 
action happens, or even before it happens : ex. 

Je serai parti quand vous I shall be gone when you 

reviendreZf come back. 

O ' '^urez fini vos When you iave done your 

^us viendrez business, you shall come 

to me. 

: sentence, / shbll be gone^ which is a 
with respect to the present we speak 
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in> \pill be a past time by the time you will or purpose 
to arrive> &c. 

Compound of the Conditional. 

This tense generally supposes a condition, as the con- 
ditional present, with this difference, that, the condi- 
tion taking place', the action expressed by the verb in 
the conditional is accomplished, and consequently in a 
past time : ex. 

Ji vous aurois ecr it il y a I would have written to you 
un moss, ji feusse su a month ago, if I had 
VGtre adresse^ known your direction. 

The indicative mood has another tense, formed 
by the preterite indefinite of the verb avoir, joined 
to a participle passive, which has not been inserted 
in the preceding tenses, on account of its being seldom 
used: ex. 

Quand /ai eu dine, je suis When I had dined, I set 
parity out* 

But it is more elegant and natural to say, 

Apres avoir dine, je suis Aft^r I had dined, I set 
parti, out. 

TENSES of the SUBJUNCTIVE or CONJUNCTIVE 

MOOD. 

The subjunctive or conjunctive has no future 
distinguished from the present, because the pre- 
sent of the subjunctive likewise expresses a future 
tense: ex. 

ye ne <rois pas quUl vi- I do not think he will 
enne, come. 

. Add the following observations to the latter : 
1. When the verb which precedes the conjunc- 
tion is in the present or future of the indicative, and 
ivhen we do not mean to express an action passed in 
the second verb, we must put this last verb in the pre- 
sent of the subjunctive mood : ex. 
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Je souhaiie que vous reus- I wish you may sftcaei fer 
sissiez dans voire entre^ your undertaking* 
prise^ 

jfattendrai qu^H -vienne^ I will wait till he come. 

2. When the verb which is before the conjunction i^ 
in some of the past tenses^ or conditionali and we wish 
not to designate by the second verb a past time more 
distant than the first verb's^ we must put this second 
Terb in the preterite of the subjunrtive ? 

Alexandre ordonna que ious Alexander ordered, that all 



ses sujetf /'adorassent 

comme un dtea, 
Je voulois que vous ecrivis- 

siez h voire smur^ 
11 souhatiereii que V6us 

prissiez des mesures plus 

eonvenableSf 



his subjects should nvor-^ 

ship him like a god. 
I wished you to nvrite to 

your sister. 
He would wish you io iake 

more becoming rncas* 

ures. 



-3. The compound of the present of the subjunctive 
mood is used when we speak of an action past and ac- 
complished, with regard to the tense of the verb which 
{precedes the conjunction; and this tense is generally 
the present, compound- of the present, or future of the 
indicative: ex^ 



^e douie qJauCun philo' 
sophe ait jamais bien 
connu Funion de Pdme 
avec le corps y 

II a fallu que y*aie consul- 
te tous les medecins^ 

Je n^aurai garde d*y alter 
que je «'aie re9u quel-' 
^ue assurance Hire bien 
accueillif , 



I doubt whether any philo- 
sopher have ever well ««- 
derstood the union of the 
soul wkh the body. 

I was obliged to consult alt 
the physicians. 

I shall by no means go thi- 
ther, till I have received^ 
some assurances of being^ 
welcome. 



4. After the imperfect, preterite^ compound of the 
imperfect^ of the indicative, or one of the two condi^ 
tionals, we use the compound of the preterite of the 
subjunctive mood; likewise after the conjunction j^ 
when preceding a compound tense ; ex^ 
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y^ignorois que vsus eussiez 

embrasse cetie profes^ 
siofi'-'l.iy 
Vous n^avez pas cru queje 
fusse arrivee avantvous^ 

Nous aurions ete fdches 
que vous voas fussiez 
adres&e ^ Jfautres qu'i 
nouSf 



I did not know you kad 
embraced that profes- 
sion. 
You did not believe I 
should have arrived before 
you. • 

We should havebeen sorry 
if you had applied to any 
others but us. 



NUMBERS AND PERSONS. 

A tensie is composed of numbers \ that is, the singu* 
iar and the plural. 

That there are three persons, has already been ob>- 
served under the personal pronouns ; we have only to 
remark, that *some of these three persons are always 
joined to the verb as its^ nominative case, therefore the 
verb must agfee with that nominative in number and 
person: ex. 



Jefais^ I do. 
Tufais9 Thou dost. 
Ilfaiti He does. 



NousfaisonSi We do. 
VousfaiUs^ You or ye doi 
lUfonU They do. 



The pronoun vous^ yoo, denotes the second person 
singular and plural, with this difference, that when we 
speak to a person only, the attribute, or cjualifying noun^ 
must be put in the singular : ex. 

Vous $tee marie^ dead not You^ are married # 

tnarieSf 

Vous eiiez general de l^ar^ You were general of the 

mee and not generau»f army. 

But we must say maries and gineraup^^ if we speak to 
many. 

When the verb has two or three nouns or pronouns 
as its nominative^, it must be put in the plural, though 
all these nominatives be in the singular \ because two 
er more noun»in the singular are equivalent to a plurat^ 
with vegard to v^rbs as well as to adjectives : ex.- 



Mon frere et ma soeur sont My brother and sister are 

partis^ gone. 

This has already been mentioned in the adjectives. 

If, among these nominatives, one is of the first per* 
son and the other of the second, or one is of the second 
and the other of the third, the verb must agree with the 
first in preference to the second, and with the second 
in preference to the third ; observing that, in French, 
the person spoken to must be named first, and the per- 
son speaking is to be mentioned the last : we must 
therefore say,i 

Cest vous et mot jui avons It is you and I who have* 

decouvert tout ce com^ discovered all that j^ot.^ 
P^ot, 

Ce n*est ni vous ni ma It is neither you nor mj 

steur qui avez puvert la sister who have opened 

porte^ the door, (5*^. 

Vous^ mon pere^ et mot. You, my father, and I, fvi/t 

partirons demain, set out to-morrow. 

The pronoun relative quif in these and the like sen* 
tences, always takes place of the first or second person^ 
and only agrees with the others in number i it is fcur this 
reason we must say, 

Celt moi qui suis cause de It is I who am tjie cause 

ce maJheur, of that misfortune, 

Cest vous qui avez revile It is you who have reveat 

ce secret^ ed that secret. 

Ce n*est ni lui ni moi qui It is neither he nor I who 

Pzvonsfait. have done it • 

There are four conjugations in the French language. 
Each is distinguished by the terminations of the verb ixx 
the infinitive mood. 

The first makes er^ as donn^r, to give» 
The second ir^ as puniV, to punish* 
The third eviir^ as recfvoir, to receive^ 

The fourth r^, as rendrr, to render. 
N* B* It is necessary that the learner should be 
well acquainted with the manner of conjugating the 
wo following Yerbs; becau3e of tht frequency of 
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their occurrence in sentences, and in forming the com- 
pound tenses of all other verbs. 

CONJUGATION of the Auxiliary Vni 

AVOlRj TO HATE. 

Infinitive Mood. 



Present. 
Avoir % to have. 

Participle active. 
' AyMni^ bavjyng. 

Participle passive. 
Eu^ had. 



Compound of the present* 
Avoir £Uf to have had. 

Compound of the past* 
Ayant eu^ having had. 



Present. Singular. 
y*aii I have. 
Tu as, thou hast. 
II a, he has. 
£i/e a, she has. 

Imperfect. Sing. 
yavois, I had. 
Tu avoisj thou hadst. 
Ilavoitj he had.- 

Pret. Steg. 
y*euj, I had. 
Tu eus, thou hadst. 
li eut, he had. 



Indicative Mood; 

Plural. 
Ncus avons, we have^ 
Vous avezf you or ye have* 

STi, I •■«'■»«• 

Plural. 
Nous avions, we had» 
Vous aviiZi you had* 
Its avoient, they had* 

Plural. 
Nous edmes, we had* 
Vous e&tis, you had. 
/// earent, they had. 

Singular* 



Future. 
Tauraii I shall or will have. 
Tu auras, thou wilt, £5*r. have. 
// aura, he will, isfc. have. 

Plural. 
Nous aurons, we shall, ts^c. have* 
Vous aurez, you will, iffc, have. 
/// auront, they will, ^c^ have. 

Conditional. Singular. 
Taurois, I should, couldj would, or might ha^new 
Til aurois, thou wouldst, ^t. h^ve* 
II auroit, he would, <Jc. have* 
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Tlural. 

Nous auriottSy we should^ Sfc, have. 
Veus aurieZf you would, (5V. have. 
Ih auroient, thej would, Sfc* have. 

Compound Tenses. 
They are formed by adding the participle passive, iUf 
had, to the preceding : ex. 

Compound of the Present. 
J*ai eu, &c. I have had, ^c. 

Compound of the Imperfect. 
y^avois eid, &c. I had had, Sfc. 

Compound of the Preterite. 
J'eus etif &c. 1 had had, S[c* 

Compound of the Future. 
J*aurm euy &c. I will or shall have had, Sfc. 

Compound of the Conditional.' 
j^aurois eu, &c. I would) should, could^cr might have 

had, ^c. / 

Imferative Mood. 
Present. Singular. 

jiie, have thou. 

QuU/ aity let him have. 

Quelle aitf let her have. 

Plural. 
jiyonsy let us have. 
Ayezy have ye or you. 
Quails or elles aunty let them have> 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. Singular. 

i^uefaUy that I have, or may have, 
tu aier^ thou mayest have, 

il aity be may have. 
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Plural. 
Que nous ayons^ that we may have* 
vgus ayeZf yoi; may have. 

Us afent, they may have. 

Preterite. Singular. 

Quefeusse, that I might have or had. 

tu eussesy thou mightest have, 

il e^^f he might have. 

Plural. 

Quemuseussions, that we might have. 
vous eussiez, you might have. 

i/s 0ussentf they might have. 

Compound Tenses. 

They are formed by adding the participle passive euy 
h^d, to the two preceding : ex. 

Compound of the Present. 
Que fate eu, &c. that I may have had* 

Compound of the Preterite. 

Quefeusse eu^ Sec. that I might have had. 
The learner ought to conjugate the preceding verb 
with a negation : ex. 

Je vCat pas, I have not / 

Nous vCavons pas, We have not ; 
always placing ne before the verb, and/^7i after it, 

CONJUGATION of the Auxiliary Verb 

EIRE, TO BE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Compound of the Present, 

Etre^ to be. Avoir ete^ to have been. 

Participle active. Compound of the Past. 

Etantf being. A yant etc, having T^een* 

Participle |i^sive* 
iB/e, been. 



IndicativctMood. 

Present. Singular* Plaral. 

Je sms^ I am. Nous sommeSi "^e are. 

Tu eSf thou art. V^us eteSf you are. 

// estj he is. Cs sont, they are. 

Imperfect. Sing. PIuraL 

^eUiSf I was. Nous etions^ we were* 

[tf ^/MJ, thou wast. Vous etiez^ you were. 

// etoiU he was. /// etoient^ they were. 
Pret. Sing. Plural. 

Jefus^ I was. jNi?!^ f&mest we were. 

TufuSi thou wast. Vmsjfdtes^ you were. 

///«rf, he was. //j furent^ they were. 

Future. Singular. 
y^ jfr^i, I shall or will be. 
T« serasy thou wilt, b*^. be. 
Ihera^ he will, to*^. be. 

Plural. 
Nous seronSf we shall, isfc, be. 
F*w/ jfr^z, you will, ts^c. be. 
/// jf row/, they will, toV. be. 

Conditional. Singular. 
^e semSi I would, could, should, $r might be. 
% seroiti thou wouldst, &*r. be. 
Useroit, he would, &f^. be. 

Plural: 
Nous serhfts, we should, b*r. be. 
Ft?«/ serieZi you would, £5*if. be. 
//f seroient, they would, £5*^. be. 

Compound Tekses. 

They are formed by adding the participle passive of 
this verb, ete, been, to the simple tenses of the indica- 
tive mood of the verb avoir : ex. 

Compound of the Present. 

J^aiitf, &c, I have been, isfc. 

Coi^ POUND OF THE iMPERrSCf. 

J*awis ite^ &c. I had beeUf (5V. 
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Compound of the l?reterite. 
yeus etiy &c. I had been, Sgc. 

Compound of the Future. ^ 

J* aural ete^ &c. I shall or will have been, ^c* 

Compound of the Conditional. 
y*aurois iie^ &c. I should, could, would, or might 

have been, S^c. 

Imperative Mood. 
Present. Singular. 
$w/, be thou. 
Qtiil soit, let him be. 

Plural. 
Soyonif let us be. 
SoyeZf be ye. 
QyHj soient^ let them be. 

SxJBJtJNCTIVE MoOD« 

Present. Singular. • 

Que je sots, that I be, or may be. 
tu sots, thou mayest be. 

a soitj he may be. 

Plural. 
Que nous soyons, that we may be. 
vous soyez, you may be. 

Us soiefit, they may be. 

Preterite. Singular. 
Quejefusse, that I might be, or were. 
tu fusses, thou mightest be« 

ilfbt, he might be. 

Plural. 
Que nous fussions, that we might be. * 

vousfussiez, you might be, 

ilsfusseni, they might be. 

Compound Tenses. 
They are formed by adding the participle past of this 
verb, eie, been, to the two simple tenses of the sub- 
jimctive mood of the verb avoir ; ex. 

Compound of the Present. 
Que fate ete, that I may have been, fst^, 
15 
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Compound of the Preterite. 
Quefeussi eti^ &:c. that I might have been^ ^c* 
' This verbj as well as the preceding, is to be conju- 
gated with the negation : ex. 

jfe ne suis pas^ I am nci. 

Nous ne sommes pas, We are not, 
N. B, Here it is peculiarly necessary to observe, that 
the two above verb«, avoir^ to have, and etre^ to be, 
are only auxiliaries when they are joined with some par- 
ticiple passive of another verb ; otherwise, etre may 
properly be called a substantive verb ; that is, a verb 
which only expresses the affirmation, without any in- 
herent quality; and the verb avoir is an active Ofie, 
"Which signifies /0 /)0//^ix. 

EXERCISES on tie two Autciliary VERBS. 

GBNE^^AL OBSERFATION. 

Every verb must agree with its nominative case in 

person and number g but after collective nouns, such as 

' amaSf/oule, infinite ^ nombrey la plUpart^ &c. followed by a 

genitive, the verb must agree with that genitive in 

number : ex. 

La piapart de ses zmi$ Pont Most of his friends have 
abandonnif forsaken him. 

In order to ease the learner, the different simple 
tenses are marked in the following exercises as far as the 
irregular verb$, when it is hoped every difficulty will 
be removed by practice and attention. The second per- 
son singular, being seldom or never used in conversa- 
tion, has been omitted throughout the exercises on the 
verbs. 

Kndicativb Mood. 

Prbs. I have a book. - - I am happy. - - He has 

hiureuMyZi]^ 
« liat which is too lug. - - • We baye no 

. tropf adv. grand^^]. 
money* - - We are not ambitious. • - - You have 
argent^ m. ambtiieti»i'Sid}. 

a sword. •» - You are very pvoud. - - - Those girli 

^rgueilkuxf adj. 
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jiare modesty ^ they are virtuoua^ 

modestie^f, vertueuXi2Ld]. 

Imp^ I had a friend. - * I was gratefuL - - -» My 

rtconnoisjantjaAy 
.sister had no work, she was lazy. - - •* We had 

. ouvrage^m, paresseun^didl. 

a holiday^ we were very glad of it. - - - You had 
^o^congi^m. assef^d} . 

company, but you were not ready. - - Tour brothers 
compagnie^L fnaisin. pret^tkd), 

had learningi they were loved by every body. 
savoir,m, aime^^p. de 

PliET. (As soon as) I had a fine horse I was 

Dh jrwf ,c. de bonne 

^ merry. - . • My cousin had a little garden, he 
humeur. coustn^m. 

was ingenious. - * As $pon a| we bad bread we 

aoroitfZd}, ■* painytn. 

were satisfied. - * You had fine weather, you were 

rassaii€fp.f. tems^m. 

pleased. - . - Your friends had beautiful Bowers > 
content i?i<d^y 

they were very careful of them. 

sotgneux%si6]. 
Fut. I shall have discretion 5 I shall be prudent. 

diseretionyL 
^ - Miss White shall have a bird that will be very 

oiseauyxn. 
lame. - - - We shall have no books, we shall not 
ttpprivoisiySA] . 
be learned. - - You shall have pens and paper ; you 

savant ySiS}. 
will be busy^ - - - The English will have a good 

occupeyTiA]. 
admiral ; they will be victorious. 
amirdlym, victoriet^x^zd} - 

CoMD. I could have a pretty dog. - - I would 

joliyzdy chienyxn. 
not be troublesome. - - - Mr. Thomas wott|d hav« 
imporiunyzd]. 
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g^d wine : it would be a delicious thing. •> - We 

ce delicieuXfZdj* cbose^f, 

would have a dictionary : we would not be negligent. 
"* - Tou would have good officers ; you would be 
invincible. ^ • . These ladies should have a better 
invincibie^zdj, 

reception } they would be thankful. 
accuei/,m» nconnoissant^zd]* 

Imferativb Moo0. 

Have patience and be indulgent. - - Let her have ft 
gown ; let her be happy. - - Let us have at least 

au moinffZdym 
some gratitude ; let us be diligent. • - Let them 

reconnoissance^i. 
have partridges \ Jet theoi be merry. 
perdrixf* « jojeuxyTiA}* 

Su^jUNCTivfi Mood. 

Pres. That I may have riches. That I maf 
be charitable. - - - That he may have scholars. - • - 
That he may be attentive. - - - That we may have a 

attentifiaiS] . 
good house. - - - That we may be well lodged. - - 

iiift^zdr. logCyf^Y* 
That you may have your money; that you may 

argentyta, 
be paid. - - - That they may have apples j that 

pay'yp.p. 
they may be ripe. 

mir fZdj. 

Pret. That I might have generosity.' • • - That I 

genirositiy f, 
might not be poor. • - - That he might have no 

pauvre^zd). 
picture. - - - That he might be uneasy. - - - That 
p/afsifptn, inquiiti^dy 

we might have our share. - - « That we might not 

partit 
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be deceived. - - * That you might have s^ couple 

trompCy^.f, * couple ^f. 

of fowls. That you might be pleased. - - - That 

content y^d], 
they might have no pension. - - - That they might 
not be rewarded. 

recompenscyp,^* 

Promiscuous EXERCISES upon the COMPOUND 

TENSES. 

I have had (a great d^l) of trouble; I have n(H: 

peine^t* 
been rewarded. ^ «^ - Yomf brother would have had 
leave, if he had been diligent. * - - If you had 
pirmissionf. 

married himj you would have had a tyrant 
epousefp,p* tyraft,m. 

instead of a husband ; you never could have been 
aulieUfp. mariym. ne jamais 

happy. * * ^ If we had fought| we could not 

comtattUfP'p* 
have been conquered. - ^ - Thomas has had two 

vaincUip.p* 
holidays) because he has been very active. - . » 
cofigSym, parceque^c. oe/j^adj. 

Your , friend could have had a better watch, he 

montre^i, 
would not have been cheated. - • • Your uncle and 

trompeyp.p* 
my brother have been wet. - - - You could have 

tnouiIiejp,p* 
killed a hare, if you had had a gun. 
tueyjfp. lieyrifmn fusil ^m. 

After these exercises, the learner ought to conjugate 
the two foregoing verbs, throughout the several tenses 
of the indicative mood only, first with an interrogation 
Affirmative^ and then with an interrogation negative ; 

ex. K 

15* 
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SiNGULAH. 

Affirmatively* 

jii'je ? have I ? Suis-je ? am I f 

A-Uil? has he? Est-il? iahe? 

Mon frere a*Uil f ^ has my brother ? 

&afilleest'dle? is her daughter ? 

Negatively. 

N^ai-je pas P have I not ? Nip suis'ji pas ? am I not ? 

Ny-uilpas? has he not? N'esUiipasP is he not? 

Ma sosur n a-t^ellt pas ? has not my sister? 

Vt>tr€ cousin t^est-ilpas ? is not your cousin ? 

Plural. 

Affirmatively. 

AvonS'Noiis P have we ? ^ Sommes-notts P are we } 

Avez-Vous P have you? Etes-vous T are you? 

OnUils P have they ? &onUils P are they ? 

Vos freres onUils P have your brothers ? to'c. 

Sesjilles iont-eltes P are his daughters ? fe*r. 

Negatively. 

N^avons-ncus pas f have we not ? 

N'avez'Vous pas P have you not ? 

N*ont-iIs pas P have they not ? : 

Ses enfans n^ont^ils pas i have not his children ? 

Ne sommes-nous pas P' are we not ? 

N^eteS'Vous pas P are yoiT npt ? 

Ne sont'tls pas P are they not ? 
Mes soeurs ne sont'illes pas f are not my sisters ? ^c, 

N. B. In. the interrogations, it must be observed^ 
that when there is a noun standing as a nominative 
to the verb, the pronouns //, <//>, notts^ vtms^ ilsy 
elles^ though not expressed jn English, must be 
expressed in French immediately after the verb, ac- 
cording to the person and number; and when the 
verb terminates with a vowel, a • / -^ is to be added in 
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the third person singular between the verb and the||ro 
noun, the noun beginning the phrase : ex. 

Vbtrf oncle tf-t-il des en* Has your uncle any chil- 
fam P dren ? 

that is, your uncle, has he any children ? 
JHon cousin auro'tAl coti" Will my cousin have a 
ge ? holiday ? 

that is, My cousin, will he have a holiday ? 

The same rule must be observed in the conjugation 
of the other verbs : ex. 

Voire frere joue^tAl du Does your brother play oa 
wolon ? the violin ? 

Sa sxur dinera^t-elle id Will her 'sister dine here 
aujourd*hui ? to-day ? 

But if the sentence begin with que interrogative, or 
an adverb followed by a noun, the pronoun in not to be 
expressed, and that noun is to be put after the verb : ex. 

Que fait voire soeur F Whai is your sister doing ? 

Conunent ie porie voire How does your brother ? 
frere? 

When, in French, we make a general interrogation 
concerning a sudden pain^ misfortune^ accident^ &c» 
we say, 

Qt/esi'ce que c*esi ? What is the matter ? 

But if speaking to or of z person, we must use the 
verb avoiff and follow the above rules : ex. 

What is the matter with 

you? 
What is the matter with 

him ? 
What was the matter with 



Qtsavez'vous P 
Qu'a^t'in ' 
Qi/ai^eZ'Vous ? 



Qu^avoit voire 
matin ? 



seeur ee 



'^QXki 

What was the matter 
with your sister this 
morning ? 

The learner will hav# no trouble in going through 



Aigpthtr riwple tens^ of the indicatkc mood; and zb 
for the compounds, it needs only to be remarked, that 
eu, had, or ete^ been, is to be added to the simple tenses 
, of the verb avoir^ to have : ex. 
Jli'je eu ? have I bad T 
N^ai'je pas eu ? hav^ I not had ? &c. 
Ai'je ete ? have I been f 
N*ai'je pas ete ? have I tiot been ? &c. 

Promiicuous EXERCISES on the preceding 

RULES. 

Have I my books ? - - Am I not unhappy to 

malbettreupc,zd}» de 
&ave lost his friendship ? « - Has he no money ? 

perduyp,p. amiticyf. 
Is my sister arrived ? - - Has not your father a great 

arrive yp'p» 
deal of friendship for you? - - What is the matter 
with you ? - - Have not your parents sent you 

envoje^p.p. 
all the money which you wanted ? • - - . Have we 

avoir^v, bes^in de 
not a garden ? - - Are we not very happy ? ^ « . 
Have you a good gun ? - - • Are you dexterous ? « « 

adroitfZdj, 
Have not my brother and sister a beautiful coach ? - * 
Are not Paul and Thomas two pretty children ? - - 

joli^zd}. 
Are your brothers arrived ? - - Are you not glad 
to see them ? - - What is the matter with him ? 
de voiffy. 
Have they not spoken to him ? - - Had you not a 

pafieyp^p. 
little dog ? - - Was not your paper very godd ? - - Are not 
the English ladies generally handsomer thaft 

generaienteni^9iv» 
the French ? - * Shali you have occasion for yoiir dio- 

%,' bes9injai.de 

tionary ? - •> Shall I not have the pleasure to see 
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you to-moyrow ? - - Were yon not in the room ? - • - 

demainyzdiV, cbambre^f. 

Shall we not have leave? - - Will they not be 
angry ? - •* Could you not have had a better watch i 

- - - If France were as rich as England, would 

SiyC* 
it not be the best* country in the world ? - - 
i'^pro. 
Will you not be ashamed ? - - - Has not your 

bQnteu»y7kdi* 
iriend had bad weather ? - - What was the 

fnauvaisyzd]. Ums%m, 
matter with him this morning ? - - - Had not our 
admiral better seamen than yours ? r - Has he been 

mate/atym; 
victorious ? - - Would not your hat be too big ? - - - 
victorieuxyzd]. grand,2id]m 

Is hot your sister older than mine ? - - Are you 

J^/,adj, 
not happier than if you were married ? - - - Shall 

marie fp.^. 
not John have a holiday, if he be diligent ? - - Has not 

Jean 
your cousin more money than you ? - - Was not your 
wine very dear ? 

The learner will soon be convinced how necessary it 
is to know these two verbs perfectly well^ because, in- 
dependently of being constantly used, the compound 
tenses of all the others are formed with them. When 
he is well acquainted with their usage, he will only have 
to add the participle passive to any of their tenses : 



y^ai aime^ I have loved, or did love. 

Je n^ at pas cbante, 1 have not sung, cr did not sing. 

* See tke De^ees of Coinparisoii. 
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Ai'je purU f ha^e I spoken ? or did I speak ' 
N*ai'^j€pas iiudiif have I not studied? or did I not 

study? 
Avez'vous dansi f have you danced ? or did you dance ? 
N^avez'vouj pas ecrti P have you not written ? or did 

you not write ? 
Je suispunif I am punished. 
Je ne suss pas attendu, I am not expected. 
SatS'je aimi ? am I loved ? 
Ne suis'je pas perdu ? am I not undone ? 
Etes'vous marii ? are you married ? 
N^eles-voys pas convaincu ? are yon not convince^ ? 

REMARK onihe Verl ETRE, To bb. 

• ' In Englisbf when this verb immediately precedes 
any nouni signifying old, hungry^ thirsty^ cold, hot, or 
efraid, it should be rendered in French by avoir, to 
have, and the adjective must be changed into its sub- 
stantive : ex. 

Quel age ^vez^vous ? How old are you ? 

J^ai sept anSf I am seven years old ? 

AvQZ'Vous faim ? Are you hungry P 

Nofiy mats j'ai soif. No, but I am thirsty, 8cc* 

EXERCISES. 

How old is your daughter ? - - She is seven 
Quelypro. fille,i> 

years old. - - - My son will be eleven years old 
tfiiim. ve^» JUsiVn* 

(in the) month of April. - - - - I was very 
au moiSyVCi, Avril,m, grand,zd}. 

^^nngry when I arrived. ----- Were you not 
*• quand,Q, suis arrive yV. 

very thirsty ? -- He is not afraid. --- You will 

irandfZdj. peurJL. 

soon ^ be warm. - - Are you not cold ? - - * 
^ief^40Sc9. chaudymi froidytn. 

How old are these two young children ? - - - The 

en/antytn. 
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one is three years old) and the other is not yet ^ 

four. - - Was not my sister more than ten years old * 
when she died ? 
quandy^dv. jnourutyV. 

FIRST CONJUGATION^ 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Parl-^r, to speak. 

Participle active. *««/, speaking. 

Participle passive. ^,m. eef. spoken. 

Compound Tenses. 

Present. Avoir parley to have spoken. 
Past. Ayant parley having spoken. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present.. Singular. 

Je parl»^9 1 speak^ 0r I do speak^ otj I am speakingf. 
Tu esy thou speakest. 
// £y he speaks. 

Plural, 
Nous *onry we speak. 
Fous ^Zy you speak. 
/Is enty they speak* 

• Verbs in this conjugation, the root of which terminate* ifi G,or c, 
immediately succeeded by a or o* require, for the softening of Jtheir 
sound, that an e be addea to the g, and a cedilla to the 9. Stars are 
placed where these alterations are required. 

f When in English, a participle active is joined to any of the tenses 
of the auxiliary verb to he^ to express the continuation of the action, 
the auxiliary must be left out io French, and the pai^tijciple put in the 
same tense, Crc. with the auxiliary that is suppressed : 

ye parUf 1 am speaking ; ye prioi^^ I wn* desiring 5 

VousparleZi you are speakings Nous ehanttorUf we vjere singing ; 

Now ^danteront. We shall be dj^n* I^s ecriroitnt^ they sho^d facf 

cing ; writing f 

and not je suis parleni'r*6ous Stes par/en^i j'i£toi8jbrianf9&c. nottf serous 
datuantg iU seroient em'o^t^ &.c. 
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Imperfect. Singular. 

parl'*eiSi I was speaking, spoke, of did speak. 
f« *oisy thou wast speaking, isfe. 

II *oitf he was speaking, (s^c. 

Plural. 

Nous pdrUiofiSf we were speaking, isfc. 
Vous i«s, you were speaking, {5*^. 

/// ^oienti they were speaking, ^c. 

Preterite, Singular. 

Je parl-*oi, I spoke, or did speak. 
Tu *aSf thou spokest. 

// *^, he spoke. 

Plural. 

Nous *dmest we spoke. 
Vous *dteSf you spoke. 
jRf er^ff/, they spoke. 

Future. Singular. 
Je ipzA^eraif I shall pr will speak. 
7*^ eraSf thou shalt or wilt speak. 
II era, he shall er will speak. 

Plural. 

Nous eronSf we shall or will speak. 
Fous erez^ you shall or will speak. 
/// eront, they shall or will speak. 

Conditional. Singular. 

Je parWroix, I should, would, or might speak/ ' 
jTu eroiSf t&ou shouldst, C5V. speak. 
II groit, he should, Isfc. speak. 

Plural. 

Nous erions, we should, is^c. speak. 
Fouf eriezf you should, isfc. speak. 
Ss eroientf they should, (^c. speak. 

Compound Tenses. 

Present. 7^i ^ar/^, I have spoken. 

Imperfect. J^^*^ parte, I had spoken, 
Preterite. j^^us parley I had spoken. 
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Future. yaur»i parle^ i shall 9r will have tpoken. 

Conditional, yaurois parle^ I should, would, could, 

have spoken. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present. Singular. 
Parl-f, speak thou. 
Qu^il e^ let him speak. 
Plural. 
*ons^ kt us speak* 
ez^ speak ye. 
QttV/f, tnty let them speak. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. Singular* 
Que 7>parW, that I may speak, or I speak. 
tu es^ thou mayest speak. 
fV ^, he may speak. 

Plural. 
nous ionSf that we may speak. 
vous iezt you may speak. 

ils entf they may speak. 

Preterite. Singular. 
Que jef2xi''*asse, that I might speak, or I spoke. 
iti *assesf thou mightest speak. 
il *4ti he might speak. 

Plural. 
fJ9us *assionSf that we might speak. 
vous *assiezf you might speak. 

ils *assent, they might speak. 

Compound Tenses. 

Present. Que fate parle, that I may have spoken; 
Preterite. Quefeusse parley that I might have spoken* 

After the same manner are conjugated about 2700 
regular verbs. The following are excepted : viz 

AJler^ being very irregular, will be seen anwng the 
tfregular verbs. 

16 
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Envoyer is only irregular in the future and condition- 
al present ; as, instead of sd,yingf /envoyerai, I will send, 
fo^r. ienvoyeroisf I would send, toV. according to this con- 
jugation, wesay. 

Future. 
Singular. Plural. 

J^efwerraiy I will send. Nous enverrons. 

Tu enverras, V.ous enverrez* 

II enverra. lis enverront. 

Conditional. 
* Singular. ** Plural. 

^enverroiSi I would send. Nous enverrions. 
% inverroir* Tousjnverrtez, 

II enverroit. Us enverroient, 

PuER (sentir mauvais). This verb is only used in 
the infinitive mood, present tense, imperfect, future of 
the indicative, and conditional. Formerly this verb 
was irregular in the three persons of the present tense 
of the indicative mood \ as je pusy tu pus^ il put / cus- 
tom has, however, reformed the abuse, and will have it| 
ye puCi tu puesy il pue. 

Verbs ending in ayer and oyer, as essayery to try, 
envoyer, to send, change the y into i wherever the let- 
ter y is immediately followed by an e mute : ex. fessaie^ 
tu essaiesy il essaie^fenvoiey tu envoies, il envoie, &c. 

The learner, having conjugated a verb affirmatively 
and negatively, ought to conjugate two others, with an 
interrogation affirmative and negative^ in the indicative 
mood only, and so on through the other conjugatioaS| 
before he attempts the exercises : ex. 

Affirmatively. 
MangeS'tu f dost thou eat ? 
Mange't'il? does he eat ? 
Parlons^nous .^ do we speak, iifc. 

Negatively. 
Ne parle-je pas ? do I not speak ? 

Ma soeur ne chante*t'^lle does not my sister sing ? 

pas :-m 

N, B, In many verbs, common usage does not admi{: 
an interrogation in the iSrst person singular^ present^ of 
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the indicative mood.»^Instead of saytngy Mange^je 9 Dd 
1 eat ? Punis'je? Do I punish ? &c. we «ay, £st-ce que 
je mange? Est*ce qnejef^is ? &c. 

Some verbs^ ending in e mutei in the first person 
singular^ present^ in the indicative mood^ change the 
e mute into e with an acute accent^ zndje after it ^ as 
parle^je^ 

It has before been observed, that the compound 
tenses are easily formed, by adding the participle pas- 
sive of the verb to any of the tenses of the auxiliaries 
jv0f>, to have> or itn^ to be, as they have been conju- 
gatedi either affirmatively, negatively, or interrogative- 
ly: ex. 

Affirmatively. 
J*ai dansif I have danced, or I did dance. 

Negatively. 
Je tfai pas parlcf I have not spoken, or I did not speak* 

Interrogatively-affirmatively. 
AveZ'-voUs chanii? Have you sung, or did you sing ? 

Interrogatively-negatively. 
N^a^t^il pas mange ? Has he not eaten, or did be 

not eat ? 

Observe, that we make use of 

Mener^ To take, to carry, • 

Amener^ To. bring, 

. Bmmenery To carry, or take away, 

and all the compofind verbs of mener^ whenever we 
speak of rational or irrational beings to which nature 
has given the faculty of walking, if they be not deprived 
of it through illness or accident : in all other cases we 
make use of 

Porter^ To carry, to take, 

ApporUr^ To bring, 

BmporUr^ To carry, or take away, 

'and all the compounds of porUr. 

^ N. B. It must be necessarily observed here, pre- 
viously to the learner's translating the following ex- 
ercises, that the English auxiliary verbs, have^ am^ 
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dop diJf 'Onllf shaU% can, /ei, may, tuuiUf could should, 
might, and often ought, are most commonly used, in 
that language, to avoid thaj^epetition of a preceding 
verb, or in answer to a question or foregoing sentence ; 
to avoid the repetition of that verb, and often of one or 
more pronouns ; but in French, the verb, expressed in 
the first member, or part of the sentence, must always 
be repeated^ as well as the pronouns which it may gov« 
em : ex* 



Je vous prie de porter i/f- 

main ceite lettrt 2t 

Mr. D. 
jf# la lui poftirai avio 

plaisir. 
Vous no pourriez pas ap^ 

prendre cette legon en 

dht Jours, 
II me semble que je pour^ 

rots Papprendre. 

Attendez^vous vos seeurs 

aujourd'hui ? 
Out, nous les attendons. 

Voire frire ecrit'il h Mr* 

votre pheP 
(Bui, il lui ecrit h present* 

uipprenez^vous le Fran^ 

^oisf 
Oui,je lapprends. 

AveZ'VOus acbeti les livres 
dont vous viavez parle ? 

Non,je ne les ai pas en'- 

core acbetes. 
No devroient'ils pas /aire 

tnmttnr i leur pere que 
ere est dans la di" 



I beg of you to carry that 

letter to-morrow ta 

Mr. D. 
I will, with pleasure, (carry 

it to him,) understood. 
You could not learn thai 

lesson in t«tt days« 



It seems to- me as if I 
could (learn it,) under- 
stood. 

Do you expect your sistefs 
to-day ? 

Yes, we do, (expect them, J 
understood. 

Is your brother writing to 
your father ? 

Yes> he is now, (writing to 
hhnM) understood. 

Are yKi learning French I 

Yes, I am, (learning it,)\XTi' 
derstood. 

Have you bought the 
books which you men- 
tioned to me ? 

No, I have not yet, (bought 
them,) understood. 

Ought they not to let their 
father know that their 
brother is in distress I 
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inement, iU 'jj/tbfoi" Certain1y,they onght,|^/tf /^ 
f li luifaire savSW him i^/iowi/)^ understood. 



CtrtAmmenU 
eni 

EXERCISES ON THIS CONJUGATION, . 

Indicative Mood. 
Pres. I play sometimes^ but I ne- 

JQU'€r{9m quelquefoisyzAv* tnais fC. nt ja* 

ver win. - - - How much does your brother 

give . for his board ? - * We do not command ; 
donn^eriV. pension f, v^ command'-er^v* 

we entreat. - - You always borrow ; you 

prt'tryy. toujours^sAv. emprunUer;^, 

never lend. - • • Tou are always speaking when 

prit'eryV. quandfZdv, 

I write. - - - Why do you not grant 

ecriffV* Pourqu9$,zdv. «<^ accord^er^y, 

him that favour ? - . - What do they ask 

grdcCff, demander^v, m 

you ? 

. Imp* I was desiring them to sing a song. * « 

primer yV. de chanUer^^ chanson ji. 

She was not speaking to vpu. — Were we not jo- 

badin^ 
king ? - - Were you not scolding them when I came i 
er^y» grond^etyV, vinsir. 

Yes^ I was. - « - They were eating fish. 

tnang-er^v. pots son ftn* 
Pret. I spoke to them (a long while). - « * Did 

hng'tentf^zdV' 
liot the king forgive them ? - - No, he did not. - 

m,m. pardonH'tryV, 
We wept for joy when we found her. - - ^ 

pleur'Cr^y. dejoief. trouvrer;v. 

Why did you not play on Friday last ? - - They 

ws» FendrediiXn. d^rnier^zd}, 
fastened the man to a tree, and then 

/r-^r,v. arire^m. ensuiie,ziv. 

robbed him of his watch, gold ring, and ail tjie 
^t-er^Y* vs^ montre^f. bagueji* 

la * 
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money he had in his pocket. «> "^H^ soldiers first pil' 1 

pecbef, ^^^ pill^ I 

laged the towDj and then slaughtered without 

pity the old men» women, and children. 
pitiiiL vieiilardimm 

Firr. I will hoy a watch the first time I 

go to London. - - Will not your father send 

you to school this winter ? - - - What shall we give 

him? • • • Will you not carry the children to the 

tnen-er^v^ efifant^vck^ 

play ? - - - They will empty the bottle if yon 
tomgdie^t, vid-er^v* huteille^f, 

do not take it away. 

•^ emport^er^v. 

« 

CoND. I would lend them moniey if 

pret-er^Y, 
they were not so idle. - - - * Would not your 

mother despise sucha conduct ? - -> Why should 

we send them thither ? - - - I am sure you would 

/^r^adj. 
marry her, if she were rich. - - - Would they 

not pay us, if they had money ? 

Imperative Mood. 
Bridle my horse, and bring him to 

Brid'tTiV* eheval^m* amen^er^^^ 

me. - - - Give a chair to that lady. - - Let her not 

chauef*. dame^f. 

/«*Am« wf>,) f^Df I ^ui engaged. - « « Let us carry^ Aose • 
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fieathes to Mrj. D***« - - - Do not neglect youip 

piehe^f. neglrg'iryY. 

aflfairs. - - 1 promise that' I will not. • - Let them hunt. 
affairef* prometSy^* cbasser^v, 

SvBjvscrivE Mood* 
JpREs. That I may help you. - - Though* he 

do not approve of my plan. - - - Provided* 

approuv'er^v, *o* planum. Pourvti fue^c^ 

we avoid their company. - - - That you may 
evit^ir^y* compagnie^f. 

try that gun. That they may not com- 

iprouv^eryV. 
mandv 

PreT. That I might change my opinion. - - . 

chang-ery opinum^im 

That he might eat an apple. - - - That we might not 

pomme^f^ 
/all into their hands. - - - That you might 

tomb^etyV, dansy^. mainf. 

encourage the industrious. - • * That they might 
incourag^eryV* industriadXy^d}, 

exercise their talents. 
fkerC'er,v. taUntym, 

Promisfuous EXERCISES en the COMPOUND 

TENSES. 

I have forgotten to bring your penknife. - • i. 
oukii'er,y, de camf^ta, # 

He has not yet spoken to us. - - Has she brought 

encore yzAv. h»» 
her work with her? yes, she has. -- Have we not gain- 

cd our cause ? - - Why have you not yet begun 
##*,v. C6mnienc''eri7m 

your exercise? -- You had taken the mustard 
tiemeytn* mouiardeyL 

* Conjunctions which requiye the subijuncdrefiioed, as wUi be seen 
liereafter. 
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away. - - ' "'f <>» '^'^^ ^"* judged more favour- 

ablv of him. — Stay here till* 

ie have dined. - - - Could we not have assisted 

that famUy ? - - They have broken aU the panes 

fomilU,i. casi.er,v. , ''"''"'"'^ 

of glass in their windows, because they had 

li/«,f. de,p. ftnitre^. parctqueyC. 

not illuminated as it had been ordered. -- - 

I sbill have dined soon. We would have 

bient6t,z6v. 
sent them to p-ison, if they had resisted. - - 

mvn-ery. «» /««»,f. re»st-er,y. 

That we may have denied the fact. - - - Had yoa 

ni'tr,-v. fait,m. 
not imitated their manners ? - - They had not exe- 
imit-eriV- maniere,L '*'" 

cuted his commands. Had I not Hght- 

euter\ cmmandement,m. allum- 

ed the fire ? - - They would have carried him to 

Ae'concm'"if I had not hindered them 

empSch-er,v. 

iftom itV - - We might have accepted of his 

^"" ' accept'er,v. •*. 

ofiers. . - Why did you not ? 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Present. .Pun-i>, to punish. 

Participle active. ««««^ punishing. 

' Participle passive. * i,m. «,f. punished. 

Compound Tenses. 

Present. Avoir punt, to have punished. 
Past. Jyant puiti, having punished. 
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I«picATjvE Mood, 

Present. Singular. 

Ji pun-i/j I punishi I do punish, or I am puniahing« 
Tu is. 
Ink ft. 

Plural. 

Nous issonsy we punish, &c« 
Vous issiz. 
Us iss4nU 



Imperfect. Singular. 

Je fun-issosSi I did punkb, or I wa$ puniahingt &c< 
Tu issois* , 

U issoit. " 

Plural. 

Nous issions^ we did punish, &c. 

Vous issiiz. 

Us issoient. ^ 

Preterite. Singular. 

Je pun-ix, I punished, or I did punish. 
Tu is, 
II it. 

Plural. 

Nous imeSf we punished, &€. 
Vous ites. 
lis irent. 

Future. Singular. 

Je punrsraif I shall or will punish. 
Tu iras. 
II ira. 

Plural. 

Nous irons, we dxall or will punish. 
Fous irez. 
lis iront^ 
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ConditionaL Singular. 
Jt ^MA'^irm% I should, would, could, or mrght punish. 



Tu 

a 


trots, 
iroiU 




Plural. 


Nous 
Vous 


iriom^ we should, isfc* punish. 

iriez. 

irotenU 



4f 



Compound Tenses. 

Present. l^ai puni^ I have punished* 

Imperfect, jfavois punif I had punished. 

Preterite. J*^us pum, I had punished. 

Future, J*aurai purity I shall, &c. have punished. 

Conditional. j*Murois puniy I should, &c. have punished. 

Imperative Mooo. 

Present. Singular. 

Pun-/,^unish thou. 
QJil issiy let him punish. 

Plural. 

ifsonsf let us punish. 
issezt punish ye. 

Q;4*ils issent, let them punish, 

* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. Singular. 

Queje pun-iV/^, that I may punish, or I punish.* 
tu isses. 
it isse^ ' 

Plural. 

mus isshnsf that we may punish. 
votis issUz. 
il issent. 
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Preterite. Singular. 

Queje pun-iV/f that I might punisb> or I punished. 
tu isseJ. 
il it. 

Plural. 

nous issionsy that we might punish. 
vous issiez, 
ils issenU 

Compound Tenses. 

Preterite. Que fate punif that I may have punished. 
Preterplu. Que feusse puniy that I might have pun« 

ished* 
After the same manner are conjugated about two 
hundred regular verbs ^ the foUowiujg are. excepted^ as 
being irregular : 



Acquit ir^ to acquire. 
Assaill^ to assault* 
Boui/Iir jfto boil. 
Courir, to run. 
Cueiliiry to gather. 
Dormir, to sleep. 
Failliry to fail. 
Fuir^ to flee, to avoid* 
Mentir^ to lie. 
MourtTj to die. 
Offrir^ to offer. 



Ouvrir^ to open* 
Partir, to set out, 
Se repenttTy to repent* 
Sentir^ to smell. 
ServiKi to serve. 
Sortir^ to go out. 
Souffrir^ to suffer. 
Tenir^ to hold. 
Venire to come. 
VStir^ to clothe. 

And their compounds. 



EXERCISES UPON THIS CONJy CATION. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pres. I always finish my work 

touJourSiTidv. jftn-ir^v, ouvrage^fAp 

before the others. • *- Your friend does not succeed 
avant^^. amsytn^ reuss»ir»yp 

in his undertaking. • - Do we not furnish arms 
daftTip* entreprisef* fourniryV* armef^ 

against ourselves ? - - Why do you hate him ? r r 



fimtre^p^ 



^■0% 



korjirfY. 
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Tbej cure the diseases of tbe body, and 

guef'ifyV. maladiSfL e^rpsyxi. 

not those of the mind. 

Imp. ' I was building my house * whenr 

you demolished yours. • - Was he not enjoying 

detttol-'ir,v* jou^ir de^v, 

a good estate ? - - We hated hlm^ because he did 

bieftyxn* parceque^c* 

ict kindly towards us. - ^ On 

ag'ifyV, bonnet ementjTAv^ enverSfp. Sur,p^ 

what were you reflecting ? - - The mountains were 

reflech'iryV^ montagnef* 

resounding with their cries. 
retenUir^v, de cri^m, 

Pret* I warranted them very good. - • Did not 
garant'iffV. 
your master accomplish his promise ^ - - W^ (leap- 

accompl'ir^v, promessejl.. ^ fr^^" 

ed over) the ditch» and seized the guilty. - - - 
chifyV. fosscyKSi. sais^iryV. coupable^i}* 

Why did you not applaud that pretty act- 

applaud'ifyy, h yW/,adj. act" 

ress ? - - I did, with ail my might. - - Did not the sol- 
ricef. A,p. forces yLf\* sol" 

diers obey the commands of their gene- 

datytn. ebe'ir^v* au commandemenffm, 
ral? 

7uT. When shall I banish all these 

banrt'iryY. toutyzdj. 
thoughts from my mind ? - - This plant will soon 
penseeyf, plantCyf. 

blossom, if you water it often. We shall 

fieur^iryV* arrosetyV. souventyzdy, 

warn your relations of it. -- Shall you not 

avert'^ryV. parentyxn. 

enjoy, as ^ we do, the pure plea-* 

iouir d€ commeyzdv. t^ pur^dj* 



surea of the coumiT'? - - Her dnldveo will bless 

ien-ir,Y, 
h«r for iu 

CoND. , I would choose this clotbf ' if I 
ehois~ir,v. dfaptia. 

were in your place Would he not blu^h, if he 

acted so ? We would not punish them, if they 

were diligent. - - Would you not act with less 

aviCf'p. maim, adv. 
leverity ? - - - They could furnish us with arms and 
sewrite^. t**" 

troopB, if we wanted any. 

troupe^. avoir 6eseiri,v. 

Impbrative Mood. 

Do not fill the glasses. Let him enjoy 

remp/-ir,v. verrt,ta. 

the fruit of his labours. - - Well ! let him, I do not 

travail,m. eb bien,ini 
hinder him from it. - - Let ua reflect on what we 
empeeber,v: -T 

have to do. • - - Let them define the question. 

hfaire,v. difin-iri^, 

SfcBJUNCTITB MOOK 

Fres. That I may not perish; ---I wish 

Per-ir,v. ieuhaiter,v. 

he may succeed. - - - That we may not (bear hard- 

reuji'irtV. p4t-ir,^ 
■hips). - - That you may not hate ua . - - Provided they 
do not (grow tall). 
grand'-ir,w . 

Pkbt. That I might -refresh my memory. - - 

rafraUh-irit. metmre^i," 
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That sh^ might not roast the meat. - . That we might 

(become younger). - - That you might punish the " 

idle. - - That they might not (grow old). 

vieiil'ir^v. 

Compound Tekses. 

^I have filled my cellar with good wine. - - » 

^* rempl'trtV* cavef, de 

Has he not leaped over the ditch ? - - We had finished 
our work. • - - - They would have seized him. - - - 

ouvragejtak 
We should have perished without any assistance « - 

When shall I have built my house ? - • I have 

W/-/r,v. 
(very much) weakened his courage.--- Though 
ieaucoupf^dy, affoibUir^v, Quoiquefi. 

they have adorned their gardens to dazzle 

ernMUirjV* jardin^m. pour eblou^ir^Vm 

the vulgar, they have not succeeded, because 

vulgaireyta* parceque^c* 

they have disobeyed their father and mother. 
deJcic-iffY. i* 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Infinitive Mood: 

Present. Rec-«^wV, to receive. 

Part, active. evant, receiving. 

Part. pass. *ii,m. ue^f. received. 

Compound Tenses. 

Present jlvoir regu^ to have received. 

Past. Ayant regu^ having received. 

* Verbs of this conjugation, the root of which terminates in c, re« 
quire for the soitmng of their sound, that a cedilla be added to the 
t (5), Whenever it is followed by o or u. 
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ItnhckTvrE Mooti. 

Present. Singular, 

?e re^-dfV, I receive* I do receive) ^r I am receiving. 

II dt. 

PluraK 

Nous evons^ we receive, {jfr, 
Vous evez. 
Us civent. 

Imperfect. Singular* 

Je rec^ewns, I did receive, or I was receiving. 
Jm evois. 
II evoit. 

Plural. 

Nous . evionsf we did receive, ts^c^ 
Vous eviez. 
lis evoient. 

Preterite. Singular . 

Je reg-ffjy I receivedigpr I did receive. 
Tu us, 
U ut. 

Plural. 

Nous times, we received, bfc* 
Vous tites* • 

lis uriM. 

Future. Siaguhr. 

Je tec-evraif I shall or will receive. 
Tu evras. 
II evra. 

Plural. 

Nous evronSf we shall or will receive. 
Vous evrez, 
lis evront* 
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Conditional. SiQgvIar. 

Je TtC'tvroiSi I should^ would, couldy or might receiTe. 
Tu evrois. 
II ei>rnt. 

Plural. 

Hous evnoftSf we shouldi i^c, receiTC. 
VcuJ evriez, 
"Ik evroienU 

Compound Tekses* 

Present. y*ai reguy J have received- 
Imperfect, jfavois reguf I had received. 
Preterite. J'^us regu^ I had received. 
Future. J^aurai regu^ I shall, ^c, have received. 
Conditional J^aurois regu^ I should, fa*^. have received. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present. Singular. 

Re9-0i/, receive thou. 
Qt^il oive, let him receive. 

Plural. 

evons^ let us receive. 
eveZf receive ye. 
Qi/ils oivent^ let them receive. 

SUBJUNCTIVE Mood. 

Present. Singular. 
Qf4eje tt^'oive^ that I may receive or I receive. 



tu 


otves. 


il 


mve. 




Plural. 


nous 


evtms^ that we may receive. 


vous 


eviez. 


ih 


$ivent. 
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Preterite. Singular- 
Queje re^'Ufse, that I might receive, er I received. 
tu usses, 
il &t. 

Plural. 

nous ussionSi that we might receive. 
vous ussiezj 
iU ussent. 

Compound Tenses. 

Preterite. Qjnefaie regu^ that I may have received. 
Pretcrplu. Quefeusse reguy that I might have received. 
Recevoir des muvelUs de To hear froia somebody. 
quelqi^uriy 

After the same manner are conjugated seven verbs 
only : the following are excepted, being irregulars : 

Asseotr^ 10 sit down, Pouvoir^ to be able. 

Dicboir^ to decay. Savoir, to know* 

Falloir^ (verb impersonal,) r"/i/w>,*to be worth, 

to be needful. Voir^ tq see. 

^ Mouvoir^ to move. Vouloiry to be willing. 
Pleuvoirj (v. imp.) to rain. And their compounds. 

EXERCISES ON^THIS CONJUGATION. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pres. I entertain , great hopes from his 

conc-evoiryV* tspiroficef. 

conduct. - - - I am to write ^ to your brother to- 

€ondu%teji, * ecrire;^. 

morrow, to let him know that your father is 

pour faire^y, savoir^v. 

arrived. <• - A commander ought to be intrepid 

commandant ^m* d'evoir^y. 

• When the verb to be is used in the present or itnpeTfc<it tenses of 
the indicative mood, and precedes another verb in the infinitive mood* 
^ denoting a futurity in the action, it is to be rendered in French by the 
Same tenses of the verb devoir, and not by etre : ex. 

ye dois aller au parct I am to go to the park. 

Kous devions /«/ e'crire, We were to wriie to him. 

17* 
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ceive the danger^ if she knew the consequences 

of it. - - Children should every day learn 

apprendre^y* 
something by heart. - - - Tou should not despise 

coeurytci. mipriser^v, 

the advice that he gives yoii. - - Should they, 

^if;/x,in. 
after what they have done, expect to 

apreSip, faityp,p, s^attettdre^v. i 

receive favours? - - Grammar, geography, history, 
music, are sciences and arts which ladies should 
never neglect. 

Imp^ative Mood. 
Receive this small present as a token of my 

marquef, 
friendship. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pre&. and Pret. Though I perceive ships 

QuoiqueyC. vauseau^nu. 

(afar off,) I cannot distinguish them. - - He 

de Mn^zdv. ne saurois^v, 

wrote to us by the first post, that we might 

ecrivityV. ordwaireym. 

receive his orders (in proper time) 

Compound Tenses. 
I have not yet received his answer. • • - 

eficorey2id^, • reponsef.. 

Tou should have (been making) your theme this 

morning instead of playing. - - He has entertained 

mntin yin. au lieu^p, 

the hope of living here all his life. - - She ought 

vivreyV. iV/,adv. viV,f, 

to have thanked him for the good advice he 
remercier,v, rf^,p. 
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gave her. • - When did you hear from your sister? - • 
We have not heard from her since her de» 

parture. - - Your uncle should not have obliged 

fart,m, oncle^m* 

him to pay half the expenses. • - - We should 

it moitief, Jraij^xnipL 

have owed him one hundred livres. . • - I beg 

tivre^f- demander^m 

your pardon, I ought not to have made you 

wait so long. - - - Ought not we to iiave 

attendreiV. long-tems^zAv. 

employed our time better than (we did) 

employer ^v, nous n^avonffcut, 

the last three months we were in France ? 

FOURTH CONJUGATION- 

Infinitive Mooi>. 

Present. Vend-r^, to selL 

Part, active* ant^ selling. 

^ Part, passive. f/,m. f^^,f. sold. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. Singular. 

Je vend-/, I sell, I do sell, or am selling. 
Tu vQiid'S. 
II vend. 

Plural. 

Nous> onSf we sell, isfc^ 
Vous ez. 

lis ent» 

» 

Imperfect. Singular* 

Je vend*w, I did sell, wr was selling. 
Tu ois» 

II mU 
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PtanO. 
Nous vend'wnSf we did stU, C9V« 

Us oient* 

Preterite. Singohr. 

vend-£r» I sold^ 9r did Bell. 
is. 
B it. 

Fiurak 

Nous imsSf we 8old> ts^c. 
Vous ites^ 
Us irent. 

Future. Singular. 

Je vend-r^fy I shall vr will sell. 
lu ras» 

n ra. 

Plural. 

Nous fontf we shall ^ will sell. 
Fou^ rex. 
Us ronu 

Conditional . Singular. 
Je vend-r^i/y I should, couldy would« or might sell. 



iu 


r«f/. 


U 


roit. 




Plural. 


Nous 


rions^we should, i^fc. 


Vous 


riez. 


Us 


roient. 



Compound Tenses. 

Present. J^ai vcnduy I have sold. 
Imperfect. J*avois vendu^ I had sold. 
Prpi-prtte. j^eus venduy I had sold, 

^*aurai venduy I shall, is^c. have sold. 
\\. J'aurois venduy L should, isfc. have sold. 



■-1 
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Imperative Mood, 

Present. Singular. 

Vend-/, sell thou. 
Qu'ii e^ let him sell. 

Plural. 

0«/f let us sell, 
ezy sell ye. 
!2«% eniy let them sell. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. Singular. 

Quejt vend-^ that I may sell, or I seil. 
tu es, 

il e. 

Plural. 

fwus ions* 
vous iez* 
Us enU- 

Preterite. Singular. 
Queje vend-i/j^, that 1 might sell, or I sold. 
tu isses. 

il tu 

Plural. 

nous issions. 
vcuf issiez. 
Us issenU 

Compound Temses. 

Preterite. Que fate vendue that I may have sold. 
Preterplu. Quefeussevendu^ that I might have sold. 

After the same manneP" are conjugated about forty 
verbs. The following are excepted as being irregular. 
Absoudre^ to absolve. Bmrey to drink. 

Baitre^ to' beat. Circoncirey to circumcise. 
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Conclurey to conclude. Lire^ to read. 

Conduire^ to conduct. Mettre, to put. 

And all the verbs end- Moudre, to grind, 

ing in usre. Nattre^ to be born. 

Confirei to preserve, Paitre^ to graze, to feed. 

Connohrej to know. P/aire, to please. 

And all those ending in Prendre, to take. 

oitrc. Rire, to laugh. 

Coudre, to sew. Suffice, to suffice, to be suf- 
Craindrey to fear, ficient. 

And all those ending in Suivre, to follow. 

indre. & taire, to hold one's 
Croiref to believe. tongue. 

Dire, to tell. Traire, to milk. 

Ecrire, to write. Faincre, to conquer. 

Faire, to make, to do. Fivre, to live. 
jFr/V^, to fry. And their compounds. 

N. B. Verbs of this conjugation, the root of which 
terminates in p. as romper e, corromp-re, &c., take a / in 
the third person singular of the present tense indicative 
mood : ex. je rompSf tu romps, U rompt i the rest are 
conjugated as vendre, 

EXERCISES ON THIS CONJUGATION. 

Indicative Mood. 

P&ES* I do not mean / to wrong 

pritend^re^v ^^fatre twri^. 
him* - - - Is your mother coming down ? - - - We 
/f/iypro. descend-re^v . 

expect our friend, Mr. A***. Do not you 

attend-^reif . 

forbid her to go there ? - - ^ They sell 

defend-'re,^. de aller^yr. 

bad fruit. 

ifiai/vdir,adj. 

Imp. Did I not interrupt him, while 

interromp^re,Yi pendant que^Zn 
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he was answering them ? * - • She was melting into 
repond^re^v. fond^re^v* ^/i,p« 

tears, when you arrived. - - - Were we not losing 
larmt^f, <-* arriver^v^ psfdre^r. 

our time ? - - You were not spreading your nets, - - 

terns ^m. iund^re;<j. filet ^va. 

Did they corrupt our manner ? 

£orr9mp're^y* m^ursji,^. 

PaET, (As soon as) I had received my money, I 
Des que^c, 
returned them what they had lent me. - - . Did 

rend^re^v. preteVyV. 

he not hear you ? - - - We (waited for) tkem a 

entend're;^. attend-re^yr. 

nonth. - • (For hpw much) did you sell it them ? - - 
m0fV,m« ComUen^^dv 

They spilled all the wine, 

repand're,v» 

FuT. I shall shear my flock (in the) 

tond'^e^v^ troupeau%vci, au 

month of May. « - . If you do not take care^ 

Mai^m* preneZfV, gardef* 

the dog will bite you. - -Shall we not lose, if 

iwdrrf-rf,v. 
we play ? « - You will melt it, if you put 

frnd^re^v. metieZiV» 

It into the fire. No, I will not. - - Theyi shalls nots 

danSif. 
hears s . ofs me? (any4 more). 

entend^reparlerir. plus^zdv. 

CoND. Should I not do him the jus- 

rend'-re^y. 
tice he deserves ? - - Would he not interrupt you ? • « 

meriteriV. 
We would defend them if we could. - - • Why 

defend'-reiV. pouwom^v, 

would you not answer, if I w^e speaking to 

repmdre^v. 
IB 
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you ? - -» - Your hens would (lay eggs) every day, U 

poulef. pond^re^v. 

they were not so fat. 

^r^x^adj. -« 

Imperative Mood. 

Givei Gods thanks^. - -- Let her notxome 

Rend^fiyV, DieUyia* grdcejt. 
down. - - Let us (give in) our accounts faith- 

rend-reyV* compteyXXi^fiikle-' 

fully. - - - Do not lose my book. - • Let them hear 

the voice of the Lord. 

voiXfL Seigneur^ux, 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. and Fret. Speak loud, that I may hear 

£Afi/,adv. 
what you say. - - - She plays upon the harpsichord, 

diteSyV. c/avecin^m. 

though you forbid her to do it. • - • 

quoique^c. de fairtyV, 

He wrote to us, that we might not expect him. 
ecrivity'9* 



Compound Tenses* 

I have lost my book ;^ have you found 

perd^rijSf. trotwiryV, 

it ? - - - She has broken her fan. - - - Have you 

romp*reyV. eventailytn. 

not interrupted me several times ? • - • I had not 
then answ'ered his letter. - • - If they (had 

a/0r/,adv. etoient 

gone) there, would they not have lost their time i 

Tes, they would. - - - He says he would have sold us 

dityV. 
very good wine. - - « Had you not forbidden her to 

. . di 

speak ? • - That (hey might have waited for us. 
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Recapitulatory EXERCISES oh the regular verbs of 

the four CONJUGATIONS. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pres. I love attentive scholars^ but I punish 

attenttf2!Xy ecoiier^m. maiSfC. 
severely ' laziness and inattention* - - - Tour 

severementfZdv. pareueji. 
brother does not receive this news with plea- 

muvellef., 
sure. * - - Do we, not ycpect your mother to-day ? - > 
We hope (that) you will succeed in your un- 

espirer^w. 
dertaking. - • • Why do you not fulfil 

Pourquoii2Ldv. accompliryV. 

your promise ? - • Are you to expect the least 

promesteyi, 
favour from your parents and friends ? - - - They per- 
grdce^L ap" 

ceive the danger^ and they do not endeavour 

peTcevoir;v. tdcker^v, 

to shun it. 

de eviteryV, 

Imp. I was speaking of your aunt wh^n you 

tanteyf* 
(came in), and was doing her the justice she 

entrer^v, rendreyV. 

deserves. - - - Mr. N. did not act towards your 

meriteriV* ^^'V,v. 

son with much tendernest. - * Mr. P. and I were 
fils^m* tendresseyi* 

answering your letters when you arrived. - • - You 

^ arrivefTyV, 

undoubtedly entertained great hopes from his 

sans douteyzdv. 

fcist voyage; - - - They were spending their 

dernier ^^d]. * depemer^x^ 
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money in trifles^ instead of buying 

^i9ip. tagatei/e^. au lieu de,zdv^ acieier^y, 
books. 



Pret. I built this house in one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-nine. ^ ^ Your father yesterday 

fiier,zdv. 
received agreeable news* * - She burst into tears 

after your cousin was gone. - - We sent him 

a great deal of money unknown to your mo- 

i PiffjfUfp. di 

ther. » - Why did you not finish your work soon- 
er ? - - (As soon as) they perceived us^ they (ran 

Des que^Q. prirentla 

away.) 
fuite. 



Far. I will (give in) my accounts (at the) be- 

au 
ginning of next week. ,- - - My friendy 

prochain^zd]. semaine^f^ 
Mrs. R.)Will dine with me next Wednesday. - - - We 

Mercredi^m. 
shall seiz§ the first opportunity to thank him 

sahir^v, occaiion^f. pour ^remercier^v, 

for his kindnesses - - - You will soon entertain 

de bonte^f. hierttdt^zdv. 

a better opinion of him. • • - Will not your sister 
(come down stairs) to d3y ? 
descendre^y. 



CoKD. I would lay two guineas^ your 

gager^v. 
uncle is not yet arrived. - - If my father were rich, he 

a f river ^v. 
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would rebuild his eountry-liouse. •« - Should we not 

express our gratitude toward those who 

exprimer,v, reconnoissanceyf. 

do us good ? — If you would, you could ren- 

der great services to your country. - - I am cer- 

dre^v* paySftn, 

tain (that) they would reward you, if you 

recompenserjV. 
deserved it. 
mcriteryY, 

Imperative Mood* 

Discharge with equity the duties of your 
Rempliry'^. equite^(» devcir^m. 

office. - - - Let him receive the punishment due 
chargcyf. punition^f* dti,p.p. 

to his crime. • - Let us give God thanks for the 

rendre^y^ grdcef.. de 

good news we received yesterday, - - Imitate the great 

A/>r,adv. 
actions of your ancestors. - - Let them enjoy the 

ancttreSyVCi. jouir^v.it 

fruit of their labours. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

pRES. Wriu to me by the first post, 

Ecrivez^v* ordirifiireyva* 

that I may receive your letter before my de- 

afin que^c, avantyp de^- 

parture from London* - - - Though he hear 
partem* Qucnque^c. entendrs^v* 

what you say, yet he does not understand you. - - 

diteSyV* comprendreyV, 

She is never pleased, though we obey her in 

content yziy ^^>p' 

(every thing). - • . I will te}l it- tc> you, pro- 
iout dirai^v, ' » p<' 

18* 
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vided foo do not «peik of it to yam sister. - . - 

He will pay them, provided they mk a 

Uule longer. 

Pret. I wrote to yoor £ither (eome time ago), 
?erivu,v. il y a quttqut Inm 

that be might engage Mr. W. to come and 

afin qiufi, •*!»• 

apend the holidays with us. • - That she might 
pat sir ^^. vacanuf. 
reflect on her own condua, and not on that of 

proprt,'>d]. 
Others. - — He would not come to see us, lest 

voululyt. •<!>> dtptur qut,c, 

we should perceive hia bad designs. - - Your uncle 
dettired that you might sell his two horses to 

trdoaiuriv. 
Mr. B. - - I should be very sorry if they fell 

ywf,c. tombiryy. 

into tnd hands. 



Proauscueiu EXERCISES on tht COMPOUND 
TENSES. 

I hftve s(^Itcn to my father of it, but he has not 
yet given me any answer. - - - Have I not futh- 

fully executed your orders } - - Has your siKter »uc- 
cceded in her undertaking ? - - Yes, she has, and I 
have con;^raiulated her upon it."- - We have not yet re- 

"ny remittance from America. • - Mrs. N. told 
TcmisiX 
■latl already sold the half of your 

iVe/'^,adT. tntftiiff. 



£0S 



•^ * 



goods. - - - Why did you not pay those poor 

marcbandisejt, 

people ? • - * He would have been punished^ if 

genSfta. ettf pi. 

1 had not defended his right. - - - - They have sold 

drgit,m. 
him four dozen of handkerchiefs at an exorbitant 

mouchoir^xn, i 
price^ but they have warranted them fine and 
firix^m. garantir^v. 

well worked. * - We thought you would have 

travatlUr^^m croyions^v* 

brought your brother with you. - - • Have we not 
been obliged to (wait for) Miss A. ? - - If you had 

de attendre^v. 
trusted them with your goods, they would have 

stolen the greatest part of them. - • It is for 

that reason my Esther has not (thought fit) 

jugerif. h^prop§s 
to send them to yotu - - Mr. D. had represented to 
him all the danger of it. - - Mrs. F. has gained her 

gagneryV. 
causey but she has lost all her wealth. - • Had I 

perdniT, Hen m. 

not finished my vwirk ^^_ when she came in ? - - 

You would have receiVIPyour money (a month ago), 

* il J a un nrns 
if the mail had not been robbed* * * Mrs. P. told me 

malie^f. voler^yi, 

she would have paid you some time ago, if she bad 
sold lier goods. 
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t 

CONJUGATION OF fiUL PASSIVE VERBS. 

Verbs passive are very easily conjug^ed s it requires 
only that the participle passive of the verb, which is to 
be conjugatedi be joined to the auxiliary verb etre, to be^ 
through all its moods, tenses^ numbers, and persons. 
It is to be observed, that in French the participle pas- 
sive varies according to the gender and number of the 
noun or pronoun, which stands as the nominative to 
the verb : ex. 

' Imfiniti vB Mood. 

etre aim-^ ee^ to be loved. 

etre pun-/, jV, to be punished* 

etant aim-^, ee, being loved. 

etaut ' pun-/, /V, being punished. 

avoir ete 2Lim'e, ee, to have been loved, 

avoir He pun-/, /f, to have been punished.^ 

ayant eiesLim'ey ee, having been loved. 

ayantete pun-/f /^, having been punished. 

Indicativb Mood. 

Singular. M. F. 

Je suis aim-^, ee^ &c. I am loved. 

Je suis pun-/, /^, &c.I am punished. 

Plural. 

Nous sommes aim-^/, ees^ &u|^are loved. 
Nous sommes pun-ij, iesy &^^H|are punished. 

Compound Tbkscs. 

M. F. 

yai ete pardonn-/, ee^ I have been forgiven. 
J*ai eie pun-i, ' ie^ I have been punished. 

IIgus avons ete aim-^/, ees We have been loved, &c. 

OF NEUTER VERBS. 

The conjugations of the above verbs are, like all 
others, distinguished by their terminations, and conju- 
gated in the same manner* 
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Learners may easily know a neuter Verb from an 
active one; because the latter generally has, or can 
always have, a direct case after it ; whereas the neuter 
verb never has, nor can have, but an indirect case : for 
instance^ 

Dor miff to sleep, 
Fenir, to come, 
Voyager^ to travel, 

are neuter verbs j because we cannot say, 

'^- Dormir une maisoftf to sleep a house. 
Venir un livre^ to come a book* 

Voyager la chambre, to travel the room, &c. 

In the same manner, 

%«/>, to enjoy, 

JProfiter^ to profit by, to take advantage of, 

Parvenirf to attain, to reach, 

are neuter verbs, because they can only govern an indi- 
rect case ; ex. 

^ouir d*ufie grande repU" To enjoy a great reputation. 

iaiiofif 
Procter du tems^ To take advantage of tie 

weather 
Parvenir a son buty To attain our end- 

As it is impossible for the neuter verbs to govern an 
absolute case, it follows that every verb of this kind, 
which governs an absolute case, can no longer be looked 
upon as a neuter : ex. 

Pleureri ^o weep, to bewail, 

Sortir^ to go out^ 

Monter, to go up, or come up, 

Platder^ &c. to plead, 

are neuter verbs, but become active when they govern 
any object in the absolute case, or accusative r ex. 

Elle pleure ses peches^ She bewails her sins. 

Sortez ce cheval^ Bring out that horse*^ 
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1/ plaida sa cause luUmimi% He himself pleaded hi^ 

cause. 

But there ^e some neuter verbs ivhich can never 
have an active signification^ and ivhich we are obliged 
to conjugate with the \erh/aire, when we wish to ex- 
press an action passing from the subject who acts : ex. 

Ferai'ji bouilllr cu rotir Shall I boil or rcast that 

citti viandi f meat ? 

Faites-la bouilliri Boil it. 

Some of the neuter verbs conjugate their compound 
tenses by the auxiliary verb avoir^ to have j others by 
the verb etre^ to be. 

The general rule, to know what neuter verbs conju- 
gate their compound tenses with the auxiliary avoir^ 
and which are the others that are conjugated with the 
verb itre^ is t« pay attention to the participle passive of 
the neuter verb which is conjugated. 

If this participle be declinable, that is^ if it can be 
applied to a man or a woman, or any other animated 
object, the compounds of its verbs are conjugated with 
the verb etre : ex. 



Tomber^ to fall, ' 
Venir^ to come, toV. 



Arriverj to arrive, 
Mourir^ to die, 
Nattre^ to be born, 

take the auxiliary verb etre >• because we can say, 

TJn homme arrive ^ a man arrived. 

Une femme ntcrte^ a woman dead. 

Un enfant »^, a child born. 

Un coeval tombed &c. a horse fallen. » 

If, on the contrary, the participle he indeclinable, that 
is, if it cannot be said of any animate object, the com- 
pound tenses of that verb must be conjugated with the 
verb avoir : ex. 



Domiir^ to sleep, 

Languiry to languish, to linger,- 



Regner, to reign, 
Vivre^ to live, ^c. 



take the auxiliary verb ctwr^ because we cannot say. 
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TJn homttte dortni, a man slept. * ^ 

Unefemme languie, a woman languished, or lingered. 
Un enfant regne^ a child reigned. 
Un cbeval vecUf &c. a horse lived. 

The verb courir is in this last class^ when it signifies 
the rapi4 motion of the body, moving in a certain di- 
rection With all the swiftness of. its legs ; as we cannot, 
in this sense, say, 

Un homme couru^ a man run, 

Unefemme courue, a woman run, 

nor, je suts couru^ fetois coutUy &c, but^fli couru^favois 
couru^ &c. 

When we ?ay In French, un homme couru, unefemme 
courue, we mean a man or woman much sought after, 
a person or thing we are very eager to see ; ex. 

Ce predicateur est fort couru ; 
Cette dameme est fort courue ; 

mat is, people are very eager to hear that preacher, to 
see that dancer. 

In the above general rule are not included some neo* 
ter verbs, which sometimes take the auxiliary avir^ and 
etimes the auxiliary etre ; these are, 

/^r, togo or come up. Demeurer^ to live, to re- 

^escendre^ to go or come main. 

down. Perir^ to perish. 

Sortiry to go out. Passer y to pass, to go by. 

Rester, to stay, to remain. JSchapper, to escape* 

Mortter and descendre often govern an absolute regi- 
men ; in which case they are considered as active verbs^ 
and conjugated with the auxiliary avoir : ex. 

y'ai ntente Us degris^ I have ascended the stairs^ 

or gone up the stairs* 
Nous avons descendu la We have come down the 
fnontagne, hilL 
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When the above verbs are employed without regimen^ 
tllir compounds are conjugated with eirey ex. 

U suis monte^ I am up. 

Ule e^ defi descendue^ She is down already. 

Sortir is conjugated with the verb etre^ when it sig- 
nifies to quit, to leave the place wherein one was dwell- 
ing, or living ; but it is conjugated with the verb avoir^ 
when we wish to convey that we have been from bome^ 
and that we are come back again : ex. 

Ilestsorti de prison. He is out of prison. ^ 

J^ai sorti ce matin h dix I went out this morning at 

beures, ten o'clock. 

AveZ'Vous sprti ce matin f Did you go out this morn- 
ing ? 

Nous /I'avons pas sorti de We have not been out all 

tout lejour, day. 

Le rd fi'a pas sorti de sa The king has not been out 

cbambre, of his room. . 

Demeurer and resier take the aui^iliary avoir, when 
we mean that we were^ but are no longer, in a place : 
ex. 

^ai demeuri deux ans h la I lived two years in 

campagne, , country. 

JI z reste vingt ans i Rome, He resided twenty ye 

at Rome. 

On the contrary, they take the auxiliary etre, while 
the person or persons are still in a place : ej.. 

li est demeure h Londres He bos remain^ in Lon- 
pwT y soUiciter un ev^- don to solicit a bishop* 
chiy ric. 

Nous spmmes restis h Tori We have tarried at York 
pour yjlnir nos affaires, to conclude our affiurs. 

Pirir indifferently take? either the auxiliary mwr or 
itrtz ex» 
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B est peri deux vnisseaux 

sur merf 
Trots homines ont peri par 

cette tempetCf 
X*a pliipart des equipages 

sent peris dans ies ondes^ 

le resie est peri de mi" 

/ere. 



Two ships have been lost 
at sea. 

Three men have perished 
by that storm. 

Most of the crew perish- 
ed in the waves, the 
rest perished through 
misery. 



It seemS) however, that the auxiliary avoir is more 
generally used. « 

Passer sometimes governs an indirect cascy or is im- 
mediately followed by the preposition par, or some 
other, attended by a noun or pronoun } in which case 
its compounds are conjugated with the auxiliary verb 
avoir, whether it be u^ed in its proper signification or 
in a figurative sense : ex. 



JLe rot a passe par Ken^ 

sington'" pour ailer h 

Windsor, 
Nous avons passe devant 

VSgUse, 
Elle a passe pres du pare 

de St, Jacques, 
Jsa coufonne de Naples a 

passe dans la maison de 



The king went through 
Kensington to go to 
Wmdsor. 

We went by the church. 

She went by St. James'a 

Park. 
The crown of Naples 

passed to the house of 

Bourbon. 



Bourbon^ 

In all other cases, passer takes the auxiliary itfe^ 



Le rot est passe, vous m The king is gone %, you 

sauriez le voir, cannot see hi ij. 

Le beau terns est passe. The fine weather is over* 

Fos ebagrins, sont passes. Your sorrows are over. 

We sometimes say, ee mot est passe, when we mean 
that it is no longer in use % but when we say, ce mot a 
pasii, we understand in the language, which signifies 
that it has been rec^ved or adopted. 

Passer is often a reflected passive \erb| when it9 
10 
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<:ompound tenses follow the rule of the reflective 
verbs. 

Passer^ in several cases, becomes an active verbj and 
governs an absolute case : ex. 

Passez cela sur lefeu^ 'Pass that over the fire. 

Les ennetnis ont passe la The enemies have crossed 

riviere, the river. 

Passer /'epee au trovers du To run one through the 

corpSy ♦ body. 

Echapper has two significations : sometimes it is used 
in the sense of eviter^ to avoid, when it is conjugated 
with the auxiliary avoir^ and governs the dative case ; 
sometimes it signifies to come or go out by force or stra- 
tagem from a place in which one was confined or shut 
119 ; in this case, it takes the verb Hre for auxiliary : ex. 

Viius avez echappe-lh a un You have escaped a great 

grand danger, danger. 

// a eehappe h la mort^ He has escaped death. 

Jls sont ethappes de leur They have escaped from 

prison^ or, their prison» or^ made 

lis se sont echappes de leur their escape. 

prison^ 

On la tenoit depuis queU Thev had her for some 

gues joursi mats elle e$t days, but she has es- 

echappie^ or, elle /est caped, ^r, made her 

ichappee^ escape. 

N.B* Exercises on the neuter verbs will be found 
among the irregular, whenever they occur. 



REFLECTED VERBS. 

We call reflected^ or reflective^ a verb whose subject 
and object are the same person or thing; so that the 
subject that acts, acts upon itsell^ and is at thesASife 
time the agent a nd the object of the action : ex* 
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?V ffii connohf I know myself* 

lu te ioues% Thou praisest thyself^ 

// se hless^i He wounds himself* 

Notu mus cbauffonSf We warm ourselveSf 

are reflected verbs, because it is I who know, and who 
am known ; thou who praisest and who art praised \ he 
who wounds and who is- wounded^ &c. 

In order to express tlie relation of the nominative to 
the verb with its regimen or object, we always make use 
of the conjunctive pronouns, me^ te, if, myself, thyself^ 
himself, herself, itself, for the singular ; nous, vous, sff 
ourselves, yourselves, themselves, for. the plural. But it 
frequently happens, that, in English, the second pro- 
noun is implied, though it must be expressed in French : 



% me souviens, Iremember. 

Mtlle ne veut pas se tnarier, She will not marry. 

Nous nous piaignonSf &c« We complain, &c. 

The reflected verbs may be divided in the following 
manner, viz. 

Ferbes rifiicUs par la ssg* Verbs reflective by sig- 

fiificatiofi, nification. 

Verbes refieehis par Fex' Verbs reflective by ex* 

pressiofty pression. 

Verbes refieehis directs. Verbs reflective direct. 

Verbes refieehis indirects. Verbs reflective indirect. 

Verbes refiecbif passifs. Verbs reflective passive. 

A verb reflected Jby signification is properly a verb 
wherein the person or thing that acts is at the same 
time the object of the action : ex. 

Je me chauffe, I warm myself. 

EUe se blesse, " She wounds herself, &c. 

A verb is reflective by expression when we add 
to^ it the double pronoun, without the person or 
thing that acts being the object ot the action: such 
as. 
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Je me repeas^ I repent^ 

ll*en tw. He i^ going away, 

ElU $e meurtf She is dying, 

^0^/ nous appercivtms de We perceive our erroFy 
mtre erreur^ 

which merely signify je suis repentant^ il va, elle tneurf^ 
nous appircevons noire nrreur^ 

When the conjunctive pronoun is the objective case 
of the verb reflective by expression^ we say it i« a vtrh 
reflective direct ; when the same conjunctive pronoun it 
the indirect regimen, (that is, governed in the dative 
case}, we call it reflective indirect : thusi 



Je me flat te^ 
Tu te vanteff 
Ilsefelicite, 



I flatter myself. 
Thou boastest. 
He congratulates bimself, 
&c. 



are verbs reflective directs 
//se donne'-des louanges. 



On the contrary. 

He gives bimseff przisCf • 
Nous nous promettons un We promise ourselves 

bon succes, good success, 

Vous vous arrachiz une You draw one of your* 

dent, teeth, 

are verbs reflective indirect, because it is as if we 
said» il donne des louanges a soi, naus promettons un 
bon succes h nous, vous arrachez une dent i vms, 

&c. 

»• 

Verb reflective passive. This verb is so called, be- 
cause it not only expresses a passive sense, but that 
sense can only be rendered by a passive verb : ex. . 



Cela se voit tous les jours, 
Cfla ne se dit point, 
Ce livre se vendbien, 
Ce bruit se repand, 
Ces fruits se mangent en 
hiver^ 



That is seen every day. 
That is not said. 
That book sells well. 
That rumour is spread. . 
These fruits are eaten in 
winter. 
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Cft hamme ^est trouv^ in' That man has been found 
nocent du crime dont on innocent of the crime 
^accttsoit, with which he was ac- 

cused. 

It is as if there were ce/a est vu t$us les jours ^ cela rtest 
point ditf Ike. which exactly correspond with the idiom 
of the English lacguage. 

This last verb is of great use in the French lan« 
guage> because, as it has been observed before, there 
are properly no passive verbs in that language, and we 
are often obliged to supply the want of them by the 
above verb, or by the pronoun general on, to avoid am- 
biguity or false sense : if, for instance, instead of saying, 
cei fruits se mangent en kiver^ ou on mange cfs fruits 
en hiver, I said, ces fruits sont manges en hiver^ one 
might understand that those fruits are already eaten ; 
whereas, I only wish to express the proper season for 
eating those fruits. 

Some authors call reciproque, reciprocal, all those 
reflected verbs ^ but this denomination to me has ap- 
peared insuHicient to determine accurately the nature 
and life «f these verbs. Others limit the reciprocal 
verb to signify what two persons or two things recipro- 
cally do to each other : thus, 

Pierre it Jean se batient^ Peter and John are fight- 
ing, or beating each 
other, 

Paulet Robert Raiment, Paul and Robert love each 

other, 

he feu et Peau se detruis^ Fire and water destroy 
enty each other, 

are reciprocal verbs, because it is as if we said, Pierre et 
Jean se battent riciproquement Pun Pautre, Paul et 
Robert Raiment nciproquement, &c. 

This distinction of the reciprocal verbs may be 
adopted^ observing at the samje time^ that we often 

i9 • 
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prefix the preposition entre to the verb^ the better to ex- 
press the reciprocity : ex. 



Pierre et Jean /enit^ai* 

tnent, 
lis /entre/ouent, 
Elies s*enirebaissent, 
Le feu et Peau /entreJ^- 

truisentf Sec. 



Peter and John love each 

other. 
They praise each other. 
They hate each other. 
Fire and water destroy 

each other. 



AIL the reflected and reciprocal verbs, without ex- 
ception, are conjugated with the auxiliary verb etre; 
hence it may be supposed how much French people afe 
shocked to hear any one, who has learned that language, 
say. 



Je m*ai achete un cbeval^ 
Je m'avois blessi^ or 
li j'a fait maif 
Elk /avoit tnoqui ie mot, 
&c. 



I bought myself a horse ; 
I had hurt myself; 
He has hurt himself; 
She had laughed at me ; 



expressions too commonly made use of by many English 
people, who speak without knowledge of the principles 
of the language ; whereas we must say, 

ye me sui« aciete un cheval^ 

Je m'etois blesse, or ^ 

// /€ st fait mat. 

Elle /etoit moquee de moi^ 

Nous nous sommes informes^ 

lis se sont promenes^ 

II /'est passe d^etranges 

choses depuis voire de^ 

part, ^ ^ 

U ^/est passe Hen des annees 

depuis que fdi out'parler 

de cetie affaire. 



We have inquired. 

They have walked. 

Strange things have hap- 
pened since your de^ 
parture. 

Many years have elapsed 
since I heard of that af- 
fair. 



It must be owned, that, in the compounds of most 
part of these verbs, the verb etre is but the substitute 
of the verb avoir ; but it is impossible to use avoir as 
auxiliary to a verb which has for its objective case a 
conjunctive pronoun that relates to the principle 
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of the action of that verb, and which precedes the anx* 
Uiary 5 for, though we say, 

// a voulu se tuer. He would kill himself > 

yet, if we change the place of the pronoun, we must 
say, // /est vouiu tuer, which is the idiom of the Ian* 
guage. 

CONJUGATION OF THE REFLECTED 

VERBS. 

The conjugation of the following verb may scnrc as 
a model for all the reflected or reciprocal verbs. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Se promener^ to walk. 
Part. act. ^ promenant^ walking* 

M. Sing. F. 
Part. pass, promen^e, e€, walked* 

M. Plural F. 
r JPart. pass, promen^es, des, walked* 

Compound Tenses. 

Pres. S^etre promenf^ to have walked. 
Fast. ffetant protnene^ having walked. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. Singular. 
Je me promeney I walk,, or do walk» or am walking. 
Tu te promenes^ 
II se promene. 

PluraL 

Nous nous promenons, we i^^alk, 8cck 
Vous vous promenez, 
lis se promenent. 

Imperfect. Singular. 

Je me pramennsy I did walk, or walked, or was walking* 
Tu te promenois* 
li se prcmenaU* 
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Plural. 

Nous nous promenions^ we did walk^ iffc* 
Vous vous promeniez. 
Bs it promenoient. 

Preterite. Singular. 

Je me promenai^ I did walkj or walked^ 
Tu te promenas. 
U se promena* 

Plural. 

^1^1^/ nous promenSmes^ we did walk, ^e. 
Vous vous promenites* 
Jls se promenirenl. 

Future. Singular!* 

Je me promsnerai^ I shall ^ will walk. 
jh/ te promeneras. 
Jl se promenera. 

Plural. 

^0t// nous promeneronSf we shall or will walk, 
yittx voHs promenerez, 
Bs %t promeneront. 

Conditional. Singular. 

Je me promenerois^ I would, shouldj or could walk. 
Tu te promenerois. 
B se promeneroit. 

Plural. 

JNbi/x nous promenerionSi we would, £5V. walk. 
J^tfux vous promefteriez* 
Bs se promeneroient. 

Compound Tenses. 

Present. ^^ me suis promen^i^ ee I have walked. 
Imperfect. Je m* etots promen-iy ee^ I had walked. 
Preterite. Je mtfusptomeft'ey ee^ 1 had walked. 
Future* je me /^rflii promen-e^ ee^ I shall or will 

have v a Iked. 
Conditional. Je me seroU promen^e^ ie^ I should, (5*r. 

have walked. 
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Imperative Mood. 
Present. Singular. 

2V(S7i»^«^-toi*, walk thou. 
Qu^i/st promene, let him walk. 

Plural. 

PromfftQnS'tiou8*i let us walk. 
Promene:s.'V ous*f walk ye. 
Qt^ils sepromemntji let them walk. 

SuBjuNCTiTE Mood. 
Present. Singular. 

Queje me promine^ that I may walk. 
tu te promines^ 
il se promene^ 

Plural. 

nous nous promenions^ that we may walk. 
V0»/ vous prameniez. 
Us se prominent^ 

Preterite. Singular. 

Queje me promenasse^ that I might walk, 
/i^ te premenasses* 
il se promendt. 

Plural. 

/iwj nous promenassionsi that we might walk, 
vcttx vonspromenassiez. . 
i7/ se promenassent, 

CoMPouHD Tenses. 

M. T. 
Preterite. Que je me sots promen-e^ ee^ that I 

may have walked. 
Preterpluperf. Que je me fusse promen-e ee^ that I 

might have walked. 
The learner may here be again reminded, that it is 

• When the verb is conjugated with a negation, these three pjro- 
nouna are put before the verb ; ex. ne \oua promenez pas^ do not walk » 
and toi is changed into te : ne tepromine pat. 
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necessary to conjugate this verb with a negation and in- 
terrogation: ex. 

Je ru me premene pas^ I do not walk. 

V ous promenez'voujf do you walk ? 

Ne It pr9mine''Uil pas f does he not walk? 

Compound Tenses. 

Mi suis'je promene ? Have I walked ? or did I 

walk ? 
Ne vous ita^vws pas Have you not warmed 
chau^f . yourself? or did you 

not warm yourself ? 
Mm cousin /est^l inform Has my cousin inquired ? 
me f or did my cousin in* 

quire ? 
Votre frere ne iest-il pas Has not your brother re- 
repenti ? pented ? or did not your 

brother repent ? 
We say in French 
Se promener k cheval^ en To take a ride, an air- 
carrosse^ ing on horseback^ in 

a coach* 
8e promener stir Peau, sur To go upon the water, on 
la riviere^ the river. 

EXERCISES UPON THE EEFLECTED VERBS. 

N. B. Verbs marked thus * are irregular : see the irre- 
gular verbs. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pres. I rise (early) every 

• Se lever ^Y. de bonne heure^^dv. 

morning. • - Does not your brother remember 
matin ^m. se ressouvenir^yj* 

to have seen me ? - - My sister b not well, she 
vi/ip.p. seeur^f.f 

f When we mean tp express the state of a person's healthy, instead 
0^ the verb etre, we must use the reflected one *c porter .• 

Ma sceur ne se porte;ba< bietif My sister is not welL 
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applies herself (too much) to study, - • - "Wi^ 

rejoice at the good news he has brought 
se rejouir^v, de nouvelle^f^ apportey^^'f* 

us. - - When do you intend to go and see 

se proposer yV. de aller^v. ^^ voir^v, 
Mrs. H ? - - Do you not repent of what you 

se repentiryVj^ de 
have done to her ? - - I believe your brothers 

yi//,p.p. croireyV * 

are not well; for I have not seen them this 

f car^Cm •E;i/,p.p. 

week. 
semaifieff* 

Imp. I was riding on horseback in the park 

parCfVf 
when I met him. - - Was he not warm- 

quandyC, recontrer. * ^ se chauf-^ 

ing himself when you (came in) ? - - We did not 
fer]y* entrer;^. 

imagine he would succeed so well. - - You were 
^imagineryV* reussiryX. 

boasting too much of what you have done for 
se vanteryV, y«"'>p-p« 

him. * - They did pot expect that they should 

S^attendreyV. 

meet us^ 

Pret. I inquired after you yesterday. - - • 

iffiformeryV. de hier^zdy. 

Did not my son behave well in the last 

se eomportefyV, dernier^zdj* 

war ? ^ - Com was sold yesterday for twelve shiU 
guerre f, se vendre^v, ««>» « 

lings a bCisheU - ^ We saw ourselves surrounded by 

Se voiryV.* entoureyp.p, 

more than twenty persons in an mstant. - * Pid you 

f«,p. 
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sol Cnd ' yourselves obliged to go 

setrouver^v, fiblige^p^p* de oiler ^v* 

jthere ? - - They did not stop one minute. 

i*arriter^v. 

Far. I will not complain of yott, if yott 

seplaindre^v.'^ 
promise me to hebave better. - - Will your 

promettre,v.* de mieuXiZdv. 

bird (grow tame) ? - - Shall we submit our- 

nseaUyUk. s^apprivoiser,v. se soumettre;^^ 

selves to lus judgment ? • - You will ruin your* 

jugementjxn* se ruifter^v. 

selves if you continue (gaming.) - - Will they not 

fontinuerfV, de jouer^. 
perceive it (as soon as) they come into the 

tapper cevfAr^. des que^z. entrer^v. 

room ? 

CoND* If I were iq your pUce^ \ would 

a 

not vex myself. - - Would she not (make her 
se chagriner^v* s^echap^ 

escape) ? - - We woyld embark (jthis day) 

per^v^ s^embarquer^v. aujourd*huh'Sidv* 

\i the weather' (would permit) - - Would you so 

temSftru le permettoit^Vm 
soon ? - - Why would you expose yourselves to theiir 
tStyzAv. iexposer^v. 

fury? - - They would agree very well, 

fureur^i* s^accorderfr^ Hen^zd^t 

if they were not so proud. 

orguei/leuxyzdj. 

Imperative Mood. 

I |tve you leave ^ go out^ but 

aonner,yr. permissimjl. de sortir,v. maisfi* 

di> not overheat yourself. « • Let him amuse hiiQi- 
^echat0€rif, iamuserfff 
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self a little in my garden. • - - Let us remem- 
un peUfSidv. jardin^. st ressou^ 

ber what we are to do. - - - Endeavour to 

vinirde^v** f fairffV. S^fff'orcer^'9, de 

please mt your master, and do not so often mis- 
plaire^y. h fna/tre,m. setrom* 

take in the tenses, numbers, and persons of the 
pir^v. 

verb. - - Let them (fall asleep). 

^endormifyV. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. I must apply myself to th^ 

Ilfaut que /appliquer^v. 
Trench language. • • I will hide it, lest 

langue^f^ eacher^v depeurqWiC* 

she should perceive it. - - - Provided 

/appercevUr^T* /n, pro. Pourvd fue^c. 
we remember to ask bim how his 

de demander^f. commettt^ivt 

mother 4o^s* - - * (In order that) you may not 

se p^rter^yi, Afin que^c 

boast (so much). - - I have told them who you 

se vanter^v. tant^zdv, dit^p^p. 

are, that they may behave better another 

afinque^c. 
time. 
feiSfin 

JPeet. That I might not ruin myself. • • - « 

se ruimr^v. 
That he might noi meddle with my affiurs. , * • 

semfleTfV. de 
That we might excuse ourselves. - • « - That you 

^excuser^v* . 
migljit not go away - • - That they might not re<* . 

ien aUery'H.* se re^ 

pent too late.* 

pgmiiriy*'^ trop /a/£/,adv. 

fSee tbe reference. * in the exercises upon the third conjugation^ 
page 169. 
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Compound Tenses^ 

I have inquired after you and your s)$te|^ -< « « 
iinformer^v. de 
He says you have not been well while ygu 

iftV|T. pendant que^z, 

were in the country. - * - Has not your cousin 

i campagnef. eoujinjin* 

laughed at me ? - - - Did we not get up at six 
^e moqueTfV, de se/ever^v* h 

(o'clock) ? - - They have perceived the tricky but 

beureji. detour,m* 

it was too late< - * - Did you remember me? 

// resiouvenir^v, de 
I had not apph'ed myself enough. « . • - Had 

s*afpliquertV. assez^zdv, 

not your sister imagined^ that they would have 

iimagtner;^* 
found themselves obliged to go to France ? » « 
H trouver^y^ oblige ip^^. de f 

Many things have been said of them which 

se dire^r. 
are not tni^. - « ^ We had thought ourselves 

jecroire^v^* 
able to resist them^ but we bkve 

c^aUe,zd)* de risisterfV, tnais/:* 

fbeen deceived)^ ^ ^ ^ » Did you not -hide your- 
se tromperfV* se cacher^v^ 

lelves in order to surprise them ? -> • When 

de surprendre^v. Quand^zAv. 

I (shall) have walked five or six mbiutes in the gar* 
den, I will rest myself. • - ^ - Why did you 

f. se repose KfV. 

exhaust yf^urself as you have done i i« • • ^ . Our 

tailors .i^ould have behaved with moi^e restK 

t See tbe indefinite article, p. 3^' 
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lotion. - - Would you not have excused yoursvlf ? - - 

When they have repented (of) their hvXts^ I 

se repentir^v, 
will forgive them* - - - If I had been in your place^ I 

i 
would not have meddled with their afiairs. ^ * • » 

se tneUr^v. de 
Tour friend would not have complained of yoa^^ 

St plaindre^vJ* 
and you never would have fallen out for so 

small a matter. "- 

chose^f* 



CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAR 

VERBS. 

These are called irregulars because their conjugation 
deviates from the genem^ rule, either by their termina- 
tionS) or the want of some of their mood9> tenses> per- 
sonS| or numbers. 

VERB OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

aller^ to go. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Aller^ to go. 

Fart. act. Allant^ going. 

Part, pass* Alli^ ee^ gone, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. Vais^ vas^ v/j, I go, w am going. 
Piun Allons^ MlezyVonU 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Allots^ allots, aUcit, I did go, or was going* 
Fiur. Alliens, alliez, alloieni. 

Preterite* 
Sing. Allai, alias, alia, I went, or did go. 
Plur, Alfdmes alldtes, allerent } or, 
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Sing. Fus^ fus^ fiit^ I wenti dr did go. 
Piur. F&meSffit€Sijurent, 

Future. 
Sing* Iraif sraSf ira, 1 shaUi ^ will go. 
Plur. Ironjf irez, iront. 

Conditional. 
Sing, troisy irois, iroit^ I should^ C0Qld> Would) *ar 
Plan Lrions^ irieZf iroient, might go. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Voi go thou ; 

quHi ailUy let him go. 
Plur. Allonsy allez^ quHls aiUtnt. 

SuBjUNCTiTB Mood. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Aille^ ailles^ aille^ that I may go. 

Plur. Allionty alliez^ aillent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. AllasUf al/asseSf alldti that I might go. 
Plur. Allassionsy atlassieZf allassent. 

Among the compound tenses of this verb, it is to be 
remarked, that those which are formed by the participle 
alley signify that we are or were yet in the place men- 
tioned at the time we are or were speaking. Whence 
it follows^ that the first person of the preterite indefi- 
nitej 

U suis alley I have gone, &c. 

tf es alley &c. 

can seldom be used in discourse ; for we cannot naturaU 
ly say that we are still in a place which can only be 
mentioned in a past time, after we have left it > there* 
fore we make use of the compound tenses of the verb 
etrey as fat etCy tu as etiy feus etc favois itiy jaureis 
etey &c. for when we say. 

Best alleh Londres, He is gone to London^ 

we give to understand, that he is still in London^ or u 
on his wayi going to London : on the contrary^ 
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B d iti i Londref^ He has been w gone t9 

* London^ 

meanS} that he has gone tc^ London, tmt 19 re- 
turned. 

The aboye verb is also conjugated as a reflected one, 
with the particle en : ex. 

S'en oiler ^ to go away. 
^ Je m*en vats I go ^ am going away. 
Tu fen vaSf thou goest or art going away. 
II /en va, he goes or is going away« 
Nous nous en allonSf we go or are going away. 
Vous vous en alleZf you go or are going away. 
Bs /en vontf they go or are going away. 

Negatively. 

Je ne m'en vats pas^ I am not going away. 
// ne /en va pas, he is not going away. 
Nous ne nous en ailons pas, we are not going away* 
Vout ne vous en allez ^as, &c* you are not going 

away, &c. 

Interrogatively, 

S'en va^Uil? is he going away i 
Vous en allez-vous ? bfc. are you going away ? &c. • 
Ne /en vonUils .pas ? fife, are they not going away i 

&c. 
The imperative mood is thus conjugated: 

Singular. 
Va-Uerif go thou away. * 

Qu^il /en aille, let him go away. 

Plural. 

Allons^nota en, let us go away. 

AlleU'Vous en, go away. 

Qifils /en aillent, let them go away. 

Its compound tenses are, 

fe iii'en suis alle^ I have gone away^ 

fe nCenfus alle, I had gone away. 

h m'en etois alle, I had gone away. 

fi nfexi serai alii, I ^all have gone away* ^c« 
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VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

JCQUEI^Ij^ to acquire. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Acquerir^ to acquire. 

Part. ac. Acqueranti acquiring* 

Part. pass. Acquis^ acquired. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. AcquierSf acquierj, acquiert, I acquire^ or am ac- 
Plur. Acquerons^ acquereZf acquierent. quiring. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Acqueroist acquirois^ acqueroit^l did acquire, fr was 

acquiring, 
Plur. AcquerMftSf asqueriez, acquernent. 

Preterite. i» 

Sing. Acquis^ acquis^ acquj^ I acquired, or did ac- 
Plur. AcqulmeSf acquius^ aeqmrent* quire. 

• Future. 

Sing. Acquerraif acquerras, acjuerraf I shall, or will ac* 
Piur. Acquerrofjs, acquerreZf acquerront. qoire. 

Conditional. 
Sing. Acquerrois, acquerrois^ acquerrmt^ I should, would, 

or could acquire. 
Plur. Acquerrionsy acquerriez^ acquirrohnt. 

Impi.rativb Mood. - 

Sing. AcquterSf acquiire^ acquire thou. 

Plur* Acquironsy acquerez^ acquiirent^ 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Acquiere, acquteres, acquiere, that I may acquire. 
Piur. Acquerions, acqueriez^ acquierent. 

Preterite. 
Sing. A^quisse^ acquis ses^ acquitt that I anight ao* 
Plur. Acqmsions^ acquisiiez^ acquiisenU quire* 
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QUERIR, TO FETCH. 

The primitive of the above verb u never used but in 
the present of the infiitive mood : ex. 

Envoyez'tnoi queriri Send for me. 

CONQUERIR, TO conquer ; REQUERIR, to 

REQUIRE i are conjugated like ACQIJERIR. 



JSOUILLIRf TO BOIL. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Boui/Iirf to boil. 

Part* act. BouillanU boiling. 

Part. pass. BouUlii ie boiled* 

♦ Indicative Mood* 

Present. 

Sing. Beus^ bous^ ■« bouU I boil, or am boiling. 
Plur. BouiUofU, bomikz^ imilkfit. 

Imperfect. 
Kng. BouUlohf iouilhif^ bouiMti I did boil, or was 
Plur. BouiUions, bouilUeoh bomlleieni. boiling. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Bouiflis, louiUis^ boutllrii 1 boiled, or did 
Plur. Bouillimes^ bouiUitts^ hmttireHU boil. 

Future. 
Sing. Bouii/irai, boutlliras^ boMHra^lf^WormVH boil. 
Plur. Bouillirons^ bouillireZi bouittiront. 
^ - Conditional. 

SiiDg. BcuilliroiSf bouillirm^ bouilliroiU I should, 

would, or could boil. 
Plur. BouillirionSi bouilliriezt bouilliroient. 

Impekattve Mocft>. 

Sing. S$usy boutlley bf^il tbou* 

Plur. Bouillons^ bouiUez^bouillenU 
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SuBjuNCTivE Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing* BouiUef bouilles, iouif/ef that I majr boil. 
Plur. Bouillionsp bouUliez^ huittent. 

Preterite. 

Sing* Bouiitisse^ bouiUisut% bouilliif that I might 
Plur. BouiilushnSf bouilfisstez% boutUissenf. boU. 

This verb» as well as its compound rebouUlir^ to.hpil 
again, is but seldom used, except in the third person 
singular or plural, and its infinitive mood^ which is 
commonly joined to the verb /aire : ex. 

Faites iouillir cette viande^ Boil that meat. 



COURIR, TO^RUN. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. ' Courir, to run. 
Part. act. Couranij running. 
Part. pass. Couru, ue, nm. 

Indicative Mood, 

Present. 

Sing. CourSf cours^ courts I run, or am running. 
Plur. Courms^ coure%^ courenU 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Couroif, courelt^ couroit^ I did run, or wai. 
Plur. CourionSf couriez^ couroient. rtmning. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Couruff ceurus, courut, I ran> or did run. 
Plur. Courime/f cour&teSf coururent. 

Future. 
Sing. Courrai, courras^ courra, I shall or will ruilt 
Pl^« Courr9ffs$ courrez^ courront. 
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Conditional. 
Sing. Courrdst eourms^ eourrdt^ I Aould, would, 
Plur. Courri§ns, vowrriez^ courroient^ or could ruir* 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Ceurs^ coure^ run thou* 

Plur, Courotts^ courez, courenU 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 

Sbg. Coure coures^ coure, that I may run, 
Piar. CfHrhnSfCourieZf courent. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Courusst €9urusses^ vour&i^ that I might 
Plur. CouruMoftSf courussUzf courussent nitu 

The compounds of this verb are, 
Accouriry to run to. * Parcourir^ to run over. 
Concourir, to concur. Rec^uHr^ to have recourse 

i^z/rd^ii/riryto discoue^e. to. 

Encourir^ to incur. Secourir, to succour, to 

^ assist. 



Couvrir, To cover. 
See OUFRIR, to open. 



CUEILLlRi TO GATHER. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Cueillir, to gather. 

Part. act. Cueillant^ gathering. 

Part. pass. CueilHy ie, gathered* 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. Cueille^ cuetlles^ cuetlk^ I gather, or am 
Piur. Cueilhns^ caeii/eZf cueil/mt. gaAering* 
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Imperfect. 

fling. CiSiUlaiif cuiUhis% ctailMt^ I did gather, or 
Fliuv CueitticnSf £ueHluZf cueillrienU was gathering. 

. Preterite. 

» 

Sing. CuiilliSf cueillisf cueillit^ I gathered, or did 
Plur. CueUiimes, cueUIiieSf cueiUirentm gather; 

Future. 

iKng. CueilUraij ^ueilleras, cuiiUeraj I > sh^l or will 
Plur. CueillerofiSf icutillerez^ cueilUront. gather. 

Conditional. 

Sing. CueiUifoitf cuiiUerois, cueilleroitf I should, 

would, or could gather. 
Plur.. CuiiUerionSf cueillenez, cueiUeroient. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Cuetlles^ caeille, gather thou. 

Plur. CueHlonSf cueillez, euiilknU 

SuBjuNCTiTE Mood. 

Present. 

?ue que que ^ 

^ ueille^ cueilleSi cueille, that I may gather. 

Plur. Cueillions^cueUiieZf cueillent. 

Preteritet 

Sing. Cuei/lisUf cueillisjes, cueil/it, that I might 
Plur. Cuei/iissionsy cueillissiezj 'cueiUtssent, gather. 

The compounds of this verb" are, 
AccueiUirf to make wel- Recueiilir^ to gather td* 
come* gether. 



DORMIR, TO SLEEK 

Infinitive Mood. . 

PreseYit. Dormir^ to sleep. 
Part. act. Dormant^ sleeping' 
Part. pass. D^rmi^ slept. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Bing. Dorff dors, dort, I fileepi or am sleep* 

Fhax* jPormom, dortnez, dermenU iogf 

Imperfect. 
Sing. JDormoiVj dorpsoisf dgrmoity I iKd sleep^ or was 
Plur. JDormionSf dormiez^ dormoient, "sleeping. 

Preterite. 
S\ng, Dormisf dormis, dormit, I slept, or did 
Plur. JDormimeSf dormtteSf dormirenU sl$^p» 

Future. 
Sing. Darmiraif domir/^f, dormira, X shall or will 
Tlur. Darmironsy dormirezy dormironU sleep. 

Conditional. 

Sing. D^rmirQiSf dcrmiroUf dormireit, I would, coul4 

or should sleep. 
Plur. DormtriMSy dormirUz, dortniroient^ 

IMPERATIVE Mood. 

Sing. Dors, dorme, i\ee^ thou* 

Plur. Dormonsj dormez, dortnent. 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Present. 

due que que 

Sing. Dormej dormeSf dormej that I may sleep. 
Plur. pormionSf dortniezy dormenU 

Preterite^ 
Sing. Dormtsref dormlssesy dorntU, that I might 
Plor* D^missmSf dormissieZf dormissent* sleeps 

The compounds of this verb are, 
JEndermir, to make sleep^ 5^ rendormir, to fall asleep 
S^endormir, to fall asleepu again. 



EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING VERBS 
AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

tVhere are you going ? - -^ -^ I am going to thr 
0^,adv. . > 
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play. - - I would go with yon^ if I had time. - - Why 

comediijl* 

are they going away so soon ? « - Will hot your father 

/^/,adv. 
be angry» if you go there without him ? * • We were 

going to Miss D ^Sf when we met you 

ehiXip. rencwtn^n 

m . These men went yesterday from house to house. ^ •> 

Believe me» siri do not go to see them. - •* Tour ho^ 

ther told me, you will go to France and Italy as soon 

as the war (is over). - ^ My sister and I went last 

strafinie. dernier^j. 

Wednesday to Vauxhall. - - If you had gone (thither) 
an hour sooner you would have heard, fine music, 

plutStiZdy. entendre^v. 

.. - Tour uncle has acquired a great name in America* 

^ - My father went to pay your unde a visit 

rendre^v^ 
last week) and he did not welcome him (as a) friend. 

f»)p. 
- - Did he not ? I am sorry for it. - - Mr. Dubois^ 
the king's silversmith^ has brought the watch: it 

erfevre^m^ 
now goes very well. - - Go and fetch ine 

the letter I left in my room. . . Boil this chicken, 

Imsser^y^ ptmUi^m:^ 

and roast that goose. • « At last we have conquered. 

m m This water will soon . boiL • * Boil that floes^ 

agaun, it is not done enough. •^<iDo i^ot run so 

rKiV,p.p. 
iM» you mU N tired. - - - They nlways rw 



trben they go to see their aunt. - - Tour brother 

runs faster than L - - When he heard that his 

• apprendre^v. 

friend was in danger^ he ran instantly to him. - - 

aussitSt^2Ldv, 
Let us not discourse any more on chat subject. - - I 

would assist him with all my heart, if I could. - This 

pouvoir^ 
gentleman is a great traveller: he has run over all 

voyageur,mm 
Europe. * - Let him go away^ for I do not wish to 

speak to him. If you do it, you^ill incur your 

foire V. 
father's dij^pleasure. - - That would concur to the pub- 

dep/aisirttn. 
lie good. - - When children are guilty, they generally 

bien^va, • coupai/e,zd} . 

have recourse to some falsehood. • - For whom are you 

mensongeym 
gathering those charming flowers ? - - I gather them for 

my mother* - - Why do they not gather some roses ? - - 

rose f. 
Mrs. P. would have gathered some, but the gardener 

Jardinurycn* 
told her he would gather them himself. - - Of all na- 
tions none has welcomed the poor French clergy het« 

cierge^m* 
ter than the English. • - Do not make any noise, tor my 

Jaire^y. rar,c. 

sister is asleep. - - I hope she wiil^sleep better to-ni^iht. 

ce sotr^m* 
She would sleep much better) if she were in her bed. 

/iV,m. 
If I do not walk a little, I shall fall asleep - - My 

se profnefier^v. 
mother^ sister, brothect ana \ went yes^te^-day to 

21 i6/Vr,adv« 
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Croydon, to see i/Eu Keen. - - Did yon gp thither 

MademriselUyf. 
on foot ? - * No, my mother and skter vr«nt in a 

coacb^ and my brother and I on horteback. 

k chevat^m. 



PXTlRf TO RUN AWAT, TO SHUN, TO AVOIDt 

TO FLEE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Fulr^ to flee. 
]|^art. act. Fuyant^ fleeing. 
Part. pass. Futy iV, fled. 

iNDICATiVE MOOP. 

Present. 

Uing, Fulsy futsy futu I flee. 
Piur. Fuyonsy Juyez^fuienL 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Fuypisf /ayois, fuytnty I fled, cr did ftee* 
Plur. Fuyionsy fuyiezy fuynenU 

Preterite. 

This tense is conjugated with the verb /f/fiiJSr^ and 
the substantiveyf/iV/ .• ex# 

yt pris la fuite, ijledy or raft away. 

Future. 

Sing* Fuiraiy fuirasy fuiray I shall or will flee. 
Plur. FuironXf fuirez, fuir^nU 

Conditional.' 

Sing. Fuifoisy fuiroisy futroity I should, would, <Mr 
Fiur. Fuirhttff/uiriezy \fuiroient* could flfi^* 

Imperative Moo]>« 

Sing. Fuisy fuiey flee thou^ 

PJut. FuyonSf Jmezp fuknt. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Svag. Fme^ fuies^ j^iV, that I may flee. 
Plur* FuyhnSf ^uyieZf fuient. 

Preterite. 

Je prisse la fuit«i &c. that I might fiee. 

MENTIR, TO LIB, 

In^imitive Mocm. 

Present. Mentir^ to lie. 
Part. act. Mentant, lying. 
Part. pass. Mentis lie4« 

Imihcati^ve Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. JHens, mensf ment, I lie.. 
Flur. Mentons^ n^ntez^ menteni* 

Imperfc^ct. 

Sing. Meniois^ mentois^ mentoity I did He^ or was 
Plur. Mentions^ metttiez, mentoient. lyiiu; 

Preterite. 
Sing, Mentis^ mentis^ tnenth, I lied, or did He^ 
Plur. Menilntesy mentites^ mentirent. 

Future. 

Sing, Mentiraij mentiras^ meniirai I shall or will lie. 
Plur. Mentirons^menitrez^ mentiront. 

Conditional. 
Sing. MentiroiSi mentiroiSf tnentiroit, I wouldi could» 

or should lie- 
Plur. Mentirions^ mentiriez, mentiroient. 

Imperative Mqod. 

Sing. Mensy mentey lie thou, 

Plur. Mentans^ mentez^ mentent. 
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Subjunctive Mood.. ^ 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Mente^ mentes^ tnente^ that I may lie* 
Piur. Mentions^ mentiezy tnentent. • 

Preterite. 

Sing. Merttiuet mentis rejf tnentti^ that I might 
Plur. Mentissions^ meniiisiezy tnentisient. lie. 

The compound of this verb is 

Dimentirj to give one the lie, to belie^ to contradict. 

MOURIR, TO DIE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Mourir^ to die. 

P.irt. act. Mouranty dying. 
Part. past. Morty died or dead. 

Indicative Mood. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Meursy meursy tneurty I die, or am dying. 
Plur. Mouronsy mourezy meurent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing Mouroisy tnouroisy mouroity I was dying. 
Plur. MourionSi mouriezy mouroient. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Mourusy mourusy mouruty I died. 
Plur. Mour&mesy mourtitesy fnoururent. 

Future. 

Sing. Mourraiy mourrasy mourroy I shall or will die, 
Piur. MourronSf mourrezy mourront. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Mourroisy ntourroisy tnoarroit, I should, could, 

or would die« 
Plur, MourrionSf mourriezy tnourroient. 
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Imperative Moqd. 

Sihg. JUeurSf tneure^ die thou. 

Plur. Mouron^ mourexy meurent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Meure, meureSf meure^ that I may die. 
Plur. Mourions^ mouriez, meurenU 

Preterite. 

Sing. Mourusse^ mourusseXf mouHitf that x mighty 
Plur. Mourussionsy mourusjiez, mourussent^ die« 

Se mourir^ to be dying. 

OjRFi?/fi, TO OFFERt 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Offrirt to offer. 
Part act. Offrant^ offerings 
Part. pass, ^ffirti erte^ offered. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Offre^ S^^J"> ^ffre,l offer^ er am offering. 
Plur. OffronSi ^rez^ off rent/ 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Offroisy cffrolsy offroity I did offer> or was 
Plur. OffrhnSy offrie%^ offr»ient. offering. 

Preterite. 

Siog. Off^isy offrisy ^ffrity I ofiered, ar did offer.. 
Plur. OffrtmeSy offritesy offrirenU 

Future. 

Sing. Offriraiy offriraSy offriray I shall tirwlU offer* 
Plur. Offrironsy ffrirezy offr'tronU 

Conditional. 

Sing. Cffrirnsy offriroisy offrirotty I wouklf co«ild» or 
Plur. (^ririonsy cffririezy offriroient, shoukl c^er. 

31* 
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Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Off^'fs^ 2^r^, oflFcr tbou* 

Plur, Offrons^ ^rez^ offrent. jr 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. 0^/v, ^*'es9 ^ff^^i ^bat I may offer. 
Piur. Offrions^ (^rievi^ cjfrent. 

Preterite. 

Sing Offruse^ offrtsses^ ^ff^Uy that I might offer. 
Piur. Offrissions^ cffrissiez^ effrissent* 

OlTIRy TO HEAR, • 

This verb is never used but in its participle passive^ 
joined to some of the tenses of the verb avo'tr^ to have^ 
preceding the verb dire^ to say: ex. 

^ai oui dire que^ I have heard ^ that, i^c. 
In general we make use of appretidre. 



OUVRIR, TO OPEN. 

This verb, as well as its compounds, 

Couvrir, to cover, Recouvrir, to cover again, 

nr . C to discover, 
* ^ to uncover, 

is conjugated like OFFRIR. 



PARTIRf TO SET OUT, TO GO AVAT^ 

And its compounds, 

Departtr^ to depart^ to Repartir^ to set out again, 
impart^ to reply. 
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S*e REPENTfR, TO repent y 

SENTIR, TO FEEL^ TO SMELL» 

And its compounds ; 
Consentiry to consent^ to Ressentiri to be SQpsible 

agreei of, to resent| 

Pressentir^ to have a foresight of, 

are conjugated like Mentir. 



EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING VERBS AND 

THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

> 

As soon as they saw us coming they ran away* 

vwVjV. veniryV. 

- - - Avoid bad company. — He does not love your 

compagnieyf. 
sister, because she lies. - - If you forgive me this time, 
parce que^z, folsyi- 

I never will lie any more. - - - I cannot believe him ; 

v^ pouvoirfV, 

for he contradicts himself at every instant. - - - Tell 

DirtyV. 
me what she has done to you ; but above all do not Ue. 

jttr,p 

- - If you do not behave better, your mother will 

se compoftiTy^^ 
die with grief. - - Mrs. S. died at Paris on the seventh 

de chagririyXXi^ h vj^ 

of August, one thousand seven hundred and eighty. 

Ao(kt,vn. 
» - Misfortune often seeks those who avoid it, and 

Malheur^m. chercher^yi, 

sometifTies avoids those who seem to seek it. « « 
queiquefoisyzAv, sembhr^v. 

Were I in your place, I would not offer her any money. 
h 

- - Why do you not open the door for your sister ? 

Pourquoifidv. i 
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Pretent. 

Sing. Servit i#rwx» strve, that I may 
Plur. Servianif jerviiz, invent. 

Preterite. 

Siog. Serviisi^ arvisMf nrvtU that I might serve, 
^lur. SinrisswUf strvusuz^ lervtmnt. 

The compounds of this verb are^ 

Dessifvir, to ^ an ill office, to clear a uble. 
& jervir, to make use, to use. 

SORTJR, TO GO OUT, 

is conjugated like MENTIR. 

SOUFFRIR, TO suFKRj 
is conjugated like QFJRRIJSi* 

TEiNIR, TO jaoi-D, to jf:EEF. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Uwiir, to hold. 
Part. act. Tenant, holding. 
Part. pass. Tenu, ue^ held. 

Indicativi^ Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. TtenSf tsens, itent, I hold, or am hokHng. 
Plur. Tenons, tenez, tiennent. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Tenois, ienHs, tcnoit, I did ^Id, or was holdi^g. 
Plur. Tenionif teniez, tenolent. 

Preterite. 
'^" S tins, tint, I held, V did hold^ 
f, tintesy tinrent* 
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Future. 

Sing. lienJrfti, iiendras^ tiendra^ I shall or will hold^ 
Plur. Tundr^ns^ iundnzi itendront. 

Conditional. 
Sing. liendrcix, tiendroh, tiendroitf I should, could, 

or would hold. 
Plur. Tiendrtons^ tiendtiet&y tiendrcknh 

Imperative Mood. 

« 

Sing. 77^17/^ Heftne, hold thou. 

Plur. Tenons^ tenezj tiennmt* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Preaeilt. 

Que que que 
Sing. Ttenne^ tiennesy tienne, that I may hold. 
Plur. Tenimff teniez, tiennent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Tinfse, tinsses^ tint^ that I might hold. 
Plur. Tinssionsy tinssieZi tinssenU 

The compounds of this verb are, 

yahsteniry to abstain* Mainieniry to maintain. 

Appartemry to belong. Obteniry to obtain. 

Conteniry to contain. Reteniry to retain, to keep. 

Deteniry to detain. Souteniry to maintain^ to 
Enireteniry to keeps to en- hold, to support, 
tertain. 



TRESSAlLLIRy to start, to leap for, 

iNEINlTrVE M60®U 

Presetit. Tressatlliry to start. 

Fart. act. Tressatllanty starting* 

Part. pass. TressaUlu ih started- 



A 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present, 
jfeng. TressaUle^ tressailUs^ tressailh^ I start. 
Plur. TrejsailionSi tressaiiiez, tressailient. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Tressailloist tressailioisi tressail/oit, I did start. 
Plur. TressaiiUons, tressailliez, tressailioient' 

Preterite. 
Sing. TrissaiUisy tressaillis, tressaiUit^ I started. 
Piur, Tressailltmesy tressaUlites^ tressailiirenu 

Future. 
Sing. Tressaillirah trexsailliras, tressailliraf I shall, or 

will start. 
Plur. Tressaillirons^ tressaillireZf tnssailliront. 

Conditional. 
Sing. Tressailliroisy tressaiilirois, tressai/Ziroit, I should^ 

would, is^c. start, 
plur, Tressaillirionsy tressailliriez^ tress ailliroient^ 

Imperative Mood is wanting. 

Subjunctive ,Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Tressdiile^ tressaiiles, tressailUf that I may 
Piur. TressaillionSf tressailUeZi tresiailient. start. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Tressaillisse, tressaiilisset, tressaii/it, that I might 

start. 
Plur. Tressai/lissiem^ tressaillissiez^ tresiMllissent. - 



ASSAILLIRy TO ASSAULT, is conjugated as above. 

SAILLIR, TO JUT, or JET OUT (term in architec- 
ture), is conjugated like TRhSSAILLlR^ but is only 
Used in the third persoh o£ some teases and its infini* 
tive mood* 
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N. B. SAILLIR^ TO gush out (speaking of any 
liquid), is regular, and conjugated like PUNIR* 

VENIR, TP COME, 

And its compounds, 

Convenir^ to agree, to be- Revenir^ to come back, to 

come, to fit, to suit, return, 

Contrevenir hf to infringe, Se imvenirf t<^ rememberi 

Devenir\ to become*, to remindf , 

Disconvenir^ to disagree, &e ressouvenir^ to reco]* 

Interveniff to intervene, lect, 

Parvenir ^, to attain to, Subvenirf to relieve, to 

Prevenir^ to prevent, to assist, 

prejudice, to anticipate^ Survenir^ to be&ll, to 

to prepossess, happen unexpectedly, 

Proveniff to proceed, to come to, 

are conjugated like TENIR. 



VETIRi TO CLOTHE. 

This verb is seldom used but in the pj^esent of the 
infinitive mood, and participle passive, vetu^ clothed ; 
therefore the conjugation of its compound REVETIR^ 

TO INVEST WITH, TO GIVE OTHER CLOTHES, V?iU be 

given in lieu of it. 

• This verb in Bnglish is. niost generally accompanied by "the pre- 
position of, governing the noun or pronoun ; but it must be observed, 
that, in French, the preposition must be suppressed, and tlie noun or 
pronoun become the nominative to the verb devenir : ex. 

Ne V0U8 irformez point de ce que Do not inquire about what will 

je de^eitdrai, ^ become of me, 

jfue deviendra voire cousini ti son What will become 9f your cousin^ 

pere Vabandenne ? if his father forsake him ? 

Si cda arrivoiu je ne sais ce que Should that happen, T know not 

nous deviendrioMt what woald become ofu8% ' 

f VHien this vierb, in English, governs^ noun4p pronoun in the ac** 
cusative case, it must be put in the infinitive mod, and preceded by 
the verbyatre in the same tense, number, ana'^rson, as the verb ip 
remind: ex. 

Faites^moi souveDir,</e /^f^er cAezr J^emind tine to call upon you 

voire tante, aunt. 

Qufije vomenfcraX souvenir, Yes, I will remind you of it, 

m 2i 
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iHFiKifivE Mood; 

Present* Revetir, to investi to give other clothes. 
Part. act. Revdant^ inventing. 
Part. pass. RevStu, ue^ invested. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 

Sing. Revets^ revets^ revets I invest. 
Plur. Revetons, revStez^ revetent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. RevefoiSf revetoisy revetoity I did invest < 
Plur. RevetionSf revetiezy revet§Unt, 

'' Preterite. 

Sing. RevitiSf reveitSf revittU I invested, . dr did 
Plur. Reveiimejj^. reveiiteSf revetirent^ invest. 

Future. 

Sing. Revitiraii revHiras^ rev^tira^ I shalli or will 
Plur. RevStirofiSf revetireZf revetiront, invest. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Revetiroisy reveiirois, rtnfetircity I should^ would^ 
Plur. Revefirionst reviliriez, revetirment* is^c. invest 

Imperative Mood; 

Sing. RtvetSy revHe^ invest thoa« 

Plur. Revitonty revetez, revetent. 

Subjunctive Mood^ 
Present* 

■ 

Que que ^ que 

Sing, Revrte, reveteSf rev^te, that I may invest 
tlur. RevetmSf '^revetlez^ revetent* 

Preterite. 

Sing. RevefuUt revptissesy rivetitt that I might in- 
Plur, RjeviiisHens^ revetmioi^rivUiswti. vesl^ 



EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING VERBS 
AND THEIR CX)MPOl7NI}S. 

• 

Tour friend Mr. H*** does not gerve me well. - - jr 

Shall I help you to a little bit of lambf . 

or a wing of that chicken? - * m.yTt would 

ailiyt. poulet,m. 

serve him with all our hearty - if we could. - • « 

pouvolryV. 
I shall go out in half an hour. • » If we go to-day 

to Richmond^ we will make use bf your coach. - - My 

carroTse^m. 
sister went out this morning at nine o'clock^ and is no( 

tnattH^vdm 
yet returned. - - Nobody knows what we suffered in our 

last voyage. - - If I were as ill as youj I would 

voyage^m . malade ^zd} • 

not go out of my rbom. • » Why ,do not you 

chambre^* Pourquoi^zdiTn 
serve your friends^ since you may do it ? - » 

puisqueyC* pouvoifyV^ 

Should they forsake yoU} what would become of 

abandonner^v. 
you ? - - I would make use of your horse, if you were 
so kind as to lend it to me. - - - The more we are 
av(nr la bonte dt 

above others, the more it becomes us to be 

au desius de^p, 
modest and humble. * - My aunt and I came yester- 

day to s^e you, but vou were not at home. - - I 
hope you will keep your word,. and come 

■' par^ltyL 

to-morrow. - - I assure you, Mr. R**'s father holds 
demain^zdv. auurer^v. 
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the first rank in the totvn, but the son will never 

attain to his father^s reputation^ - « Men acquire, by 

long laboursi knowledge which often becom«i$ 

travaU^m. lumiere^. 
Catal to them. - * I maintain^ and urill always 

funute^y 

maintain, that you will not be happy withoui* 

heureuxy^iXy sans^^» 
virtue. - - We were coming to see you, but you have 

anticipated all my designs. - - She leaped for joy when 

de 
die saw her. - - At last she has agreed to pay her 

EnfiftiZAw, * de 

an annual pension of twenty pounds. - • Her mother 

started up at these words, and became furious^ - - ' 
^>P* parole f. furieuXjpAy 

Come on Friday morning at nine o'clock. - - 
•^ Vendredi;tXi> 

This house will belong to me after her death. « - 

apres^jf. mortJE. 

You will obtain leave to go out another time, 

permission f. de foisf. 

if you come back soon. - - This box contains all 

bientSt^ziv, 
my jewels. - - I agree, Miss N. is the prettiest of the 

family ; but she is so proud, that I know not what will 

ft 

become of her. - - Who knows whether they will re- 

savoir^v, //,c. 
member it or not ? - - They assaulted the town (in the) 

au 
middle of the nighty and all their officers, even 
inUieu^nu memeyzdy: 

the general, agree that they have acquired much 

glory« - - Remember that, if you infringe the law, you 
. * See Che neuter verbs for the fonnalion of the compound tenses. 
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Will incur the punishments decreed bjr the law. • - >- 

peine Ji. portCip.p. 

Your illness proceeds from a great heat. - - • The 

chaleuTif, 
first time you come to see me, I will keep you 

(by the fut.) 
two or three days. - - Mr. B. desired me to tell youy 

prierfV^ de 
that he will not come back to-day. - • When the ' 
surgeon had opened his vein, the blood gushed 

ciirurgieftitn. sang^m. 

out with an extraordinary impetuosity. - <- That poor 
man will bless you, if you give him other clothes. - - 

benirfV. 
He is so prepossessed against me, that he will not 

contre^p, vouloitfir. 

agree he is in the wrong. - - We should certainly 

certatnementi^dv. 
have come back yesterday, had we had time. - - You will 

• £i>r,adv. 
become a great man, if you continue to study with 

continuerfV.de 
the same assiduity. * - He would have come to see us 

assiduite^i, * 

last week, if it had not rained. - - The first time 
jemaine^t piutp.p. ' foistt. 

I go out, remind me to call on your bro«' 

(by the fut.) de passer yV. chez^p* 

ther. - - That hat would suit you very well, if you 
were a little taller. * * Do not go' out to-day, you 
will suffer much if you do. - - I should not suffer 

beaucouPfdAv. jfaireyV, 
(so much) if it were ' fine weather. - - Why do not 
tantyzdv. faisoityV. 

you abstain from drinking ? - •- The king has invested 

boire^v. 
that nobleman with all his authority. - - You may 
^ jetgneufyVBL. de pouvoir^y. 

set out this morningi but remember to come bs^ck 

de 
23» 
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at night. - - Were I in your place, I would detain 

ce soir^m. place ^L 

htm here a little longer; for he always keeps 

long'temsy adv. car^c. 
himself shut up in his house. - - I do not think th^t 

colour suits your sister. - - When will she return 

(by the subj*} Quanci^zdv. 

from the country ? - - She wrote she would come next 
Saturday, if the weather were fine. 



VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

jlSSEOiRi TO SIT DOWN. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Fresent. j/jseoir, to sit down. 
Fart. act. Asseyant^ sitting down. ^ 
Part. pass, jissu^ tie, sat down (or seated)* 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sidg. jlssieds, assieds, assied, I sit down. 
Plur. AssejonSf assejez, asuient- 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Asseyriiy atfeyois, asseyoit, I did sit^ or was sitting 
Plur. jisseyicnXi asseyieZf asseyoienU down* 

Preterite. 

Sing# AsiiSf assis^ assit^ I sat down. 
Plur, AsstmiSf -MssUeSf assirenU 

Future. 

Sing. Aueyeraif asseyeras^ aueyera^ I shall, 6r will sJt 
JPfcnr. AsseyeronSf asseyercz^ qsseyeronU down. 
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Conditional. 
Sing. Asseyerois^ asseyerois, asseyeroit, t should^ 

would, or could sit down. , 
Plur. Asseyerions^ asseyertez^ asseyeroient. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Assiedsf asseh^ srt down. 

Plur. Asseyons^ asseyezy assdent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Q^ue que qtie 

Sing. Asfeif, asseies^ asseie, that I may sit dowa» 
Plur. AsseyionSf asieyteZf asseienU 

Preterite. 

Sing. Asnsse^ assisses^ asslty that I might eit 
Plur. AjsusionSf assissiez, assissent* down. 

Assioir is most generally conjugated as a reflective 
verbj which may easily be done, by the learner adding 
a double pronoun to the difl%rent tenses, and forming 
the compound ones by the verb etre^ as in je prwu^ 
net I ex. 

^e m^assiedsf iu Cassudi, il i*asjiedg 

Nous nous asseyonsy vous voug assvyex. Us i^asseitfti* 

Compound Tenses. 

Je me suis assis, tu tV/ assis, il B*ejt assisj 

Nous nous sommes assisj vous vous etes assis. Sec. 

The compound of this verb is, 
Se rasseoir, to sit down again. 

SEOIRy TO FIT WELL, TO BECOME, TO FIT, the 

primitive of asseoir, is never used in the present of its 
infinitive mood i and in its other tenses is conjugated as 
follows : 

Part. act. Seant^ fitting well, fitting, or becoming. 
Part. pass. 5i/, (never used but in the sense of ^tuat^> 

or lying}* 
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Imdicatitb Mood* 

Preient* B sied^ Us sieentf it becomest they 

becomey (9*r. 
Imperfect II scynt. Us seyoient^ it was becomingi 
Preterite wanting,^ ^ &V. 

Future. // siira^ Us siervnt, it or they will be- 
come. 
Conditional. II sierdH^ Us stiroient^ it or tliey would 

become* 

The other tenses are never used* 

SURSBOIRj TO suPEESBDB, TO POT oFFj a Com- 
pound of seoir^ it only used in law^ and is tliu^ coa- 
iugated : 

Part. act. Sursojant* 

Part. pass. Sursis^ ise. 

Imdicatite Mood. 

Present* 
yie sursris, &c. nous sursoyonsy &c. 

Imperfect. 
Je sursoycis, &c. nous sursoyions, &c. 

Preterite. * 

y^ stsrsiSf &c. mist surs/mes, &c. 

Future. 
Js surseoirai, 5cc. nous surseoironsy &t. 

Conditional. 
Je suTsewrdis^ &e. nous sursemrknsy &c. 

Impeeatzye Mood. 
SursoiSi &c. sursoyons, &€• 

Sobjunctitb Mood. 

Present. 
Que h snrsioii^ 5cc. fue nous sursoyiansy Sec* 

Preterite, 
c. ^ue nous sursissi$ftSf &c« 
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DE'CHOIR^ TO DECAir, to decline. 
Infinitive Mood, 
Present. D^^i&wV, to decay. 
Part. act. wanting. - 
Part. pass. Pkhu, ue^ decayed. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. D^chois, dedoiss dichmU I d«<»y- 
Plur. Dichtyons, dechoyez, decbotent. 

imperfect is wanting. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Dechus, dechus, dichut, I decayed, ^ 

Pluf . DiMm^s, decHus, dichurent. did decay. 

Future. 
SiDf. D'echnfm. dccherras, iicherra,\ «toU or «Jl 
Hot. Dieherronsy dicherrtz, dechtrritnt. oe^y- 

G>nditionai. 

Plur. Dhherrions, decherriiz, decberroient. 
Imperative Mood is wanting. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 

Que qpe que r ^ a^ 

Sing, mboie, decboies, decbcie, that I may de- 
Plur. DecboyionSydecboyieZi decbotent. ^^V 

Preteritef 

Sing, Decbusse, dicbusses, decbit, that I ^i&^\^^ 

Plur. Decbussions, decbuuiez^ JUcbussent. cay- 

CHOIR, the primitive of the above verb, is obsolete, 

ECHOIR, TO FALL out, to chance, is conjugated 

like DE'CHOIR. Its part. act. is Schcanh 
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MOUrOiR, TO Movi* 

Infinitive Mooei. 

Present. Mouvoity to xnov6. 
Part act. Mouvant^moiitig. 
Part. pass. MH^ ue, moved. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. MeuSf meusy meut, I mote. 
Plur. MouvonSy mouvezy tneuvent. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Mouvoisy mouvoisf m^f/vo//, Idid move. 
Plur. Mouvions^ mauvitz, mouvnenU 

Preterite. 

Sing. Musy . musy mut, I moved, or did move. 
Plur. MUmesj mUtei, tnurent. 

Future. 

Sing. Mouvrai, mouvras, mouvra, I shall Or will 
Plur. Mouvrofts, mouvrezy mouvront. move. 

Conditional. 

Sing. MouvroiSf mouvrois^ mouvreit, I should, couldy 

or would move. 
Plur. MouvrhnSf tnouvrieZi mouvroienU 

Imperative Moob. 

Sing. MeuSy meuve^ move thoiu 

Plur. Meuvons, tnouvezf meuvent. 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Meuve^ meuvesy tneuve^ Aat I may move. 
I^lur. Mouvionsy mouvuz^ meuvent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Musse^ musses mtity that I might move. 

Plur. MussionSi tnussieZf mussent. 

The compound of this verb is, 
JSmeuv&ir^ to stir up, to move; 
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FOUrOIR, TO BE ABLE, TO HAVE IN ONE's 

POWER. 

Ikfiniti^e Mood. 
Present. Pouvoirf to be able. 
Part. act. Poyvant, being ible. 
Part. pass. Pu, been able. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Puis, or peupcf peux, frnt,! ua able/ 1 cm or 

Plur. Pouvons, pouvezy peuvint. may 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Pouvmy fcuvois, pouvmU 1 was able, or I 
plur Pouvions, pouviezf pouvoient. could. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Pus, pus, put, I was able, or I could. 
Plur. Pdimes, p&ta, purent. 

Future. 
Sing. Pourraif pourras, pourra, I shall or will be 
Plur. Pourronsy pourrez, p$urronL able. 

Conditional. 
Sing. Pourrois, pourrois, pourroit, I should be able, 

I could or mighty 
Plur. Pourrions, pourriez, pourroient. 

Imperative Mood wanting. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Puisse, puisses, puisse, that I may be able, 
Plur. Puissiom, puissieZf puissent. or I may^^ 

Preretite. 

Sing. Pusse, pusses, p&f, that 1 might be able, 
Plur. PussionSf pussiez\ pusseHt\ or I might. 

When the words can\ majr could, or might, express 
an absolute or permisaixe poweri, or a possibility of doing 
a thing, can znA may are rendered bj^ the present tem^ 
0f the indicative of this verb ; ex. 
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Je puts WHS venire un bon I can sell you % good 
chevali si vous en avez horse, if you want one, 
besoin d^un^ 

Vous pouvez alter au bal. You may go to the ballf 
mais reveniz h dix beures, but come back at ten 

o'clock. 

N. B. May^ expressing a wish,^ is rendered by the 
present tense of the subjunctive : ex. 

Puissiez-i/tfw/ etre heureux ! May you be Jbappy ! 

Could is rendered by one of the following tenses^ 
viz. the imperfect, preterite, definite or indefinite, or 
conditional present % and might by the last tense : ex. 

'Je ne pouvois pas mieux I coidd do no better. 

faire^ 

11 ne put pas ventr av^c He cimld not come with us 

nous la semaine fassee, last week. 

Vous pourriez vous tromper Tou might mistake as well 

aussi bien que lui, as he. 

Could or mighty being joined to the verb to hqye^ imr 
mediately followed by a participle passive, must be ren* 
dered by the conditional past of the above verb, with 
ihe participle turned into the present of the infinitive 
mood : ex. 

^'aurois pu vous le dire hier I c^uld have told it to yoi; 

au soir^ last night. 

Vous auriez pu • le faire en You might have done it 

troisjoursy in three days. 



^ 



SAVOIR, TO KNOW something. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Savoiry to know. 
Part. act. Sachant^ knowing, 
^art. pass^ Su, ue, know. 

Indicative Mood* 
Present. 
Sing. SaiSf sais^ sait, I know. 
Plur. SavcnSf savez^ savent. . 
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Imperfect* 

Sing. Savoiif savots^ savoitf I did know, er knew. 
Plur. SavionSf saviiz^ savoient. 

_ * 

Preterite. 

Sing. Suff sus, sut, I knew, or did know. 
Plur. SUmeSf sites, surenL 

Future. 

Siag. Saurai, lauras, saura, I 8hall| or will know. 
Plur. Saurons, saurez, saurortt. 

Conditional. 

Sing. SauroiSf* saurois, sauroit, I should, would, or 
Plur. SaurionSf sauriez, sauroient. could know. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Sache, saehe, know thou* * 

Plur. SacbonSf sachez, sachent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Sacbe,\ saches, sacie, that I may know. 
Plur. Sachions, sachiez, sachent^ 

Preterite. 
Kng. Susse, susses, stit, that I might know. 
Plur. Sussions, sussiez, sussenU 

valoir, to be worth. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pnesent, Valoir, to be worth. 
Part. act. Vatant, being worth* 
Part. pass. Valu, been worth. 

^This tense, conjug^ated negatively^ is often Englished by eannof: ex. 
J&ne saurob, vcM ie dire, I cannot tell it to yoU. 

t We sometimes employ the present of the subjunctive of thie verb 
instead of the indicative ; but it is never to be used without the nega* 
tion pMt and most commonly in answering a question : ex. 

Xe roi ira-t'il ^ la comedie ? WUl the king go to the pla^Jt 

F&i queje sache, Kot that 1 ituvi jgf. S^ 

23 ?*' 
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Indicative Mood. 

• Present. 

Sing. Vaupc^ vaux, vaut, I am worth: 
Plur. Valonsy valez^ vaient. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Valoisf valoisy vaioitf I was worth. 
Plur. Valions, vaiiezt valoient. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Valusy valus, valuta I was worth. 
Plur. Val&mesj va/Hles^ vaiurent. 

Future. 

Sing. Vaudraif vaudras, vauJra, I shally or will be 

Plur. Vaudrons^ vaudrez^ vaudront. worth. 

« 

Conditional. 

Sing. Vaudrots^ vaudrois^ vaudmt^ I ^onldi is^c. be 
Plur. Faudrions, vaudriez^ vaudroienU worth. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. VauXi vailUy be thou worth. 

Plur. ValonSf vaieZf vaillenU 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Que que que 

Sing. Faille f vailles, vailUf that I may be worth* 
Plur. Falioftj, valiez, vaillent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Valusse^ ixilusses^ valit, that I might be 
Plur. FalusmnSf valussiez^ valussent. worth. 

The eompound of this verb is 

Privftloff^ to ptjevail, which is conjttgcMd as VA'- 
LOIR : but we say much better in the present t^nse of 
the subjunctives 



-'^^ Q^j^ pr6?aW9^/> e ; ions^ iez, ent* 
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VOIR^ TO 8EB. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Voir^ to see. 
Part. act. Voyant'^ seeing. 
Part. pass. Vu^ ue^ seen. 

Indicative Mood* 

Present. 
Sing. Vnis^ vohf voi/, Isee. 
Plur. Voyons^ voyez, voienU 

Imperfect. 
Sing. VeyoiSf voyois^ voyoit^ I did see. 
Plur. VoyionSi voytiZy voyoUnt, 

Preterite. 
Sing. ViSi viSf vit^ I sawj or did see. 

Plur. Vtmes^ viUtf virent. 

Future. 
Sing. Verraif venras, verra, I shall^ or will see. 
Plur. VerronSf verrez, verront, 

« Conditional. 
Sing. VerrotSf verroisf verroit^ I should^ tsfc. see. 
Piur. V^erriofis^ verriez, verroient. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. VoiSf voie^ see thou. 

Plur. VoyonSy voyez^ voient. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Voief voiesy * voie, that I may see. 

Plur. yoyioni, voyiezy voient. 

Preterite. 
Sing, f^isse^ visseSf vfty that I might see. 
Plur. VissionSt vissiezy vissent. 

Entrevotry to have a glimpse of. Prevoiry to foresee. 
Revoir, to see again. Pourvoir, to provide. 
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TREVOIR differs from rO//f in the future : ex. 

Sing, Prevoiraij prevoirajf prevoira. 

Plur- PrhfoironSf prevotrez^ prevoiront ] And^ 

Conditional. Present, 

Sing. Prevairois^ prevoiroisy ptevozroit, 
Plur. Prsvoirions^ prevoiriez^ prevoiroienU 

POURVOIR makes in the preteritei, 

Sing. Pourvusj pourvusy pourvut, 
Pivir. P$utv6mejf pourvdtes, pourvurent. 

Future. 

Sing. PourvOirai^ pourvoiras^ pourvoira. 
Plur. PourvairoftSi pour voir ez, pourvoirontf 

Conditional. 

Sing. Poyrvoirois^ pourvoiroisy pourvoifoit, 
Plur. PourvoiriifnSi pourvoiriiZy 'pourvoiroientm.^ 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Pourvusse^ pourvusser^ pourv&U 
Plur. Poyrvussions, pourvmsiez^ pourvusseni. 



FOULOIR9 TO BE WILLING. 

Infiniti;j^e Moop. 

Present. Voufoir^ to be vvilling. 
Part, act. Voulant^ being willing. 
Part. pass. Voulu^ ue^ been willing. 

Indicative MOO0. 
Present. 
Sing. Veups^ veux, veut, I am willing, or I will. 
Plur. Votdons^ voulez, veufent. 

*' Imperfect. 
Sing. Voulois, voulois, vouioit^ I was willing, or I 
£-. Plur. FoulionSi vouliez, vouloUnt. would. 
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Preterite, 

Sihgl Voulusy vouluft vouluty I was williagi' or I 
Piur. Vouldmes^ voul&tes^ voulurent* would. 

Future. 

I 

Sing. Voudrai] voudras^ voudra, I sh^ll be willing, cr 
Pliir. Voudrcmsy voudrez, voudronU I wDL 

Conditional. 

Sing. VoudroiSf vouarois, voudroit, I shpuld be willing) 

or I would* 
Plur. Voudrionsp voudriez, voudroient. 

Imperative Mood is wanting; 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Feuille, veuiiles^ veuiile^ that I may be wil- 
Plur. VoulionSf vouiiez, veuilleuU ling. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Voulusse^ voulusses^ voulutf that I might be 
Plur. FouIujsionSf vouluistez, voulussenty willing* 

When the words nvill or tuould signify a will, choice^ 
or deliberation in the agent, and can be expressed by 
choose or cbose^ will is rendered in French by the pre- 
sent of the indicative mood^ or future of this verb : ex«. 



t iqjjcative mood^ oj 
offer f et lui par* I 



Je vtvoi y aller^ et lui par* I wiV/, or choose to, go 
ler moi^tnime, there, and speak to him 

myself: 
// ne veut pi9s manger^ He will not eat, or does 

not choose tO;^at : 

and would hy one of the following tenses, viz. the Im- 
perfect, preterite, conditional^ or compound of the 
present. 

33* 
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Si je vouloisy je vous dirois If I nvould^ or chose^ I could 

ou elle demeure^ tell you where she lives- 

J/vouiut absolument parttr He would absolutely, or 

hiery absolutely chose to, set 

out yesterday . 

Que voudriez-v^w/ que je "What would you "have me 
fis^e ? do ? 

When nvould is joined to the vefb to have immedi- 
ately followed by a participle passive, they are to be 
rendered by the compound of the imperfect or com- 
pound, of the conditional of the above verb, with the 
participle passive turned into the present of the infinitive 
mood : ex. 

iSi/avois voulu lul parler^ If I would have Fpoken to 

hiin, or had I chosen to 
speak to him. ' 
Vous «*auriez pas voulu You would not have taken 

prendre Us armes; si^ &c.. up arms, if, ^c* 
Nous aurions pu Parreter si We could have stopped 
nous eusiiions voulu, him, if we would, or 

had chosen. 

EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING VERBS AND 

THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

Why do not you m down, sir? - - You 

Pourquoiy^iv, 
come to see me very seldom. - - Let us sit down upon 

rarement,zdv, 
*the grass. - - Do not make (so much) flfese, I cannot 

herbe^f, faire^v iant^zdv, 

learn my lesson. - - Do you know what has hap- 

apprendre^v^ arri* 

pened to her ? - - No, I do not. * - As soon as he saw 
ver^v. jiursitSt que^c. 

he could jaot make her hear reason, he went 

'f entendre^v* sen 

away. - - We went there ourselves, and soon knew 
allergy. bient6t,2iAv , 
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vrhat she asked. - -.See the letter she wrote me. - • We 

Will not sit down till you haye determined to tet 

que ne se determiner ^"9 . h 

out. • *• The first time I saw your sister, she pleased me. 

foisf. plaireyV. 

- - I would sit down upon the jgrass, if it were not so 
damp. - - Mrs. P. desired me to tell you she could 
humideis^} prter^v, dire^v. 

not come to see you this week, but she would cer- 

semainef. cer^ 

tainly come at the beginning of next 

faimmentfZdv, commencement ftn. 

month. - - Cannot you lend me three or four 
mois^m. preter;^ 

guineas ? * - If I would, I could soon know 

guinee^f. HentSt^zdv, 

whether Mrs. D. has seen your aunt or not. - « 

i/,c. t ante if. 

The last time I was in the park, I could not distin- 
guish her on account of the trees, that were between 

h cause j^. 
her. and me j (I had <Mily a) glimpse of her. - • 

Je rfat fait que vs>» 

This cloth is not worth five shillings a yard, but its 

dr^p^m. 
colour becomes you very well. - - Do you not see the 
defects of it ? - - When you know your lesson^ 
difautym. (by the fut.) 

come and repeat it to me. - - Did you not know that 

*<5>» repeter^x* 
Mr. A. was to marry Miss B. ? - - I knew it, but 

epouseryV. maiSyC, 

1 was not willing to tell your brother of it. • r I be- 

parleryV, 
Ueve you could learn your lessons much bet* 

apprendre^y. • beaucoupyzAv, 

ter» if you would. - • Could you lend me your horse 

prcteryy. 
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for two or three days ? - « If your brother come with 

jour^xa. avec,p* 

m^ will he be able to follow me ? - - What will you 

juivre,v. 
hj that he will not come without his sister ? - - This 

parurfV* 

room can contain about ^ hundred people. - - Could 

ittvironfp. personncyf* 

they see so great an alterationi without being 

changement%m» sans^p. 
vexed (at it) ? - - It is better to be unfortunate than 
- fdcbefp»f. ^ii,pro. valoir,^. fnalheureuxt^d^. 

criminal • - He is incapable of commanding others, who 
cannot command himself. - - His best coat was not 

worth two-pence when he arrived from .Germany. - ^ 

soii,m» Aiiemagne^i. 

We saw them yesterday. - •« They did not foresee 

^/fTiadv. 
what would happen to them. - - We ought to 

arriver^v. defwiffV* 

make a judicious choice of those friends^ to 
fiire^'^* judidiuxyzd}* choixjtn. 
whom we intend to give our confidence. - - Do you 

vouloir^y. ctrnfianceji. , 

know where Miss B. lives ? - - Tes^ I do (know it), 

02r,adv. demeurer^v. 

and I see lier every day at her window. - • Why will 

fenetre^i. 
you not tell it me ? - - She would marry him in 

ipouser^v. ^/3,p. 
spite of all her relations. - - It is for this reason 
depitym. parent fta* &,pro. 

her father says he will never see her again. - • I 

dtre,v, 
have spojMn of your wine to two friends of mine: 
one has i»S8ey» h^ he will not buy ; the other ivould 
buyi but he has no money. - - Some told me that 
your brother could not pay me^ others told me that 



he would not} in short, I find that, when people 

■ enfin,zdv. 
will not pay, we have ^uch trouble. -- We reg^ 
ularly pay ail that we owe, but he says that he yiO. 
MY nobody. - - All the finest talents united are not 
*^ ■' teuntr,v. 

worth one virtue. - - Virtue is a quality Vhich we can- 
• 0ifiprQ* 

not praise too much. - - Severity and rigour may 

L.r,V /r./..adv. SevcrlteJ. ''^'*Tty,^ 

excite fear, but not love. - - You saw with what 

goodness she recejved' him. - - 1 would not teU l»r 

whaU think abrit? for fear of giving her the le<Vt 

robject of ' complaint. - ''^If you foresee the danger, 

why do you^ noTeAdeavour to avoid it P ^ ^ They were 

iieheri^' de eviter,v. 
wilUng to withdraw but your brother hi^^ered^^ 

them (from it), and desired them to sit down again. 

. . You can speak to Mr. B. whenever you 

parler,v. . ?w»^,adv. 

please, but I may not take that liberty. - - - 

W^r,v. ^'"y^know the esteem 

Why may you not? - - - ^ou snow ^^^.^^^ 

and friendship that I have for him: lon.^^ 
that his father is one of my oldest^^,3/-"^»' 

you yourself know the merit of both. - - He would 

Z \en me these buckles ""der ^ fo« 

^fPndre V bouckjt. a moms aejip- 

tat I .m «. jo» »g«ta "»»<>»"• ^^ ,^^.; ' 
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SvOTy body thkiksi that> if they would have pursued 

poursuivrt^v, 
the enemy briskly , they might have ended 

vigQufeusitnent^zdv. ^wfr,v. 

the war on that day, - - Should we see ourselves re- 
*o» r/- 

duced to so great difficulties ? - - If I would have be- . 
dvirefV, 

lieved himj he would have persuaded me to go to Italy 
croire^v^ de 

with him^ « • He could have done his work in less 

fairetV. ^«,p. 

fclan ten minutes, if he had not amused himseHFin 

s^amuser^v, i 

readings --* If you want that book, you may take 
lirefV, avoir besoin de 

xtf it is at youF service. - - If he sold all his horses now^ 

i 

the best of them would not be 'worth ten guineas. - - 
««^ «^^ 

We might have danced till (twelve o'clock) if 

jusqu^iiy^^ miffttif^ta, 
that had not happened. - - Oh 1 my children, sfiay you 
be happy, and never bewail the n^oment of your 

heureuxy^d}, pJeureryV, 

birth ! — I spoke to her (a long while), but could 
naissanceff. hng'tems ^Av , 

not persuade her to come with me* - - May I go 

de 
and see him? - • Yes, you may, but' come baqk 



as soon as you can. 
aussU6t que^C* (by thefut) 
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VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ABSOUDREy TO absolve, to acquit. 
iNJfiNiTivE Mood. 

Present. Absoudre^ to absolve. 
Part..%ct. Ahsolvanty absolving. 
Part. pass. Absousy ou Absout^ ouie, absolving. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Absousy absousy absouty I absolve. 
Plur* Absolvsnsy absoheZf absolvent* 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Absolvois dbtoheisy absoivoit^ I did absolve. 
Plur* Abiolvionsy absc/vtezy absolvoient. 

Preterite is wanting. 

Future. 

Sing. Absoudraiy absoudras^ ahsoudroy I shall or will 
Plur. Abs9udronsy absoudnZy absoudront. absolve. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Absoudrotfy ^bsoudrois, absoudreity I should, &c. 
Plur. Absoudrionsy absoudruzy abfoudroient. absolve. 

iMPERATtvE Mood. 

Sing. AbsouSf absehiy absolve thou. 

Plur. Absolvonsy ^bselvezi absolvents 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. 'Ab'fche^ ^bi^lvis^ absolve^ Ihat I oiliy absolve. 
Plur. Absolvionsy absolviezy absolvent. 

Preterite is wanting. 

'&QU^DR:Et ro solvIb (tlie pitnitive of this verb), 
iH^MStd only in the pretent tetise of the uifinitife mood. 
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The other compounds arei 

Dissouire^ to dissolve. Resoudre^ to resolv^. 

Dissimdre has the same tenses wanting as absoudre, 
Resoudre has its participle passive^ resolu : its pre- 
terite iS| 

Sing. Resolus reso/us, resoluU .^ 
Piur. Resollimesj rtsoiHteSf resoturent. 

Subjunctive Moop. 

Preterite. 

Sing, Resolusse^ ri solus ses^ re soldi. 
Piur. ' Resolusstons^ resolussiez* resolussent. 



ASTREINDREy to oblige, 

ATTEINDRE, to reach, to hit, to attain, 

to overtake, and 

AVEINDRE^ TO reach, to fetch out^ 
are conjugated like CRAINDRE. 

The three foregoing verbs are growing obsolete. 



SATTRE, TO beat. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Battre, to beat. 
Part. act. Sattant, beating. 
Part. pass. Battu, ue^ beaten,^ 

Indicative Mooo. 
Present. 
Sing. Bats^ itatf^ bdt^ I beatj «r>m beatuig, 

Piur. SaitonSf battez^ battent 

Imperfect* 
Sing. BattoiSf battm^ battoiif I did bftSlt» fr wat 
Piur, Battiom^ battiez, tatuiofi* bealiiig* 
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Preterite. 

Sing. Baitis^ battis^ battit, I beat, tfr did beat* 
Plur. Battimes, batfiUs, battirent. 

Future. 

Sing. Battraiy battras, battra^ I shall or will beat. 
Piur. BattronSfbattrfz, battront. 

Conditional. 
Sing. BattroiSf battrois^ battroit^ I should, &c. beat. 
Piur. Battrions^baitrieZf battroienU 

iMPERAriVB Mood. 

Sing. Bats^ batte, beat thou. 

Piur. Battom, batte^^ batteni, 

SuBjuNcTiTB Mood. 
Present 

Que que' que 

Sing. Battey baties ^a^^ that I may beat. 
Plur. Battions^ battiex, battent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Battisief battuser, battit^ that I might beat: 
Plur. Battissions^ battissieZf battissenU 

The compounds of this verb are 

Abattre^ to puU down, Se debattre^ to straggle. 

to throw down. Rabattrey to abate» to beat 
Combattret to fight. down. 

Debaftre^ to disbate. Rebattre^ tp beat ag^in. 



BOIRE, TO DRINK. 

m 

Infinititb Mood. 

•Present. Sfiire^ to drink. 
Part. act. Buvant^ drinking. 
Kirt. pa8$. Bu^ ue, drunk. 
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iMpiCATiTE Mood. 

Present. ^ 

Sing. Boifj bohf ioift I drink| &r am drinking. 
Plur. BuvcnSf iuveZf boivent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Buvohf htsvots^ bttvoit^ I did drink^ cr was 
Plur. Buvionj, buviez, buvdent* drinking. 

Preterite. 

Sing. BuSf bujf but, I drank, or did drink. 
Plur. B&rmjf b&tUf burent. 

Future. 

Sing. B$iraif beiras, boira, I shall or will drink. 
Plur. BoirofUf boireZf boiront. 

Conditional. 

Sing. BoirriSf botrcis, bciroit, I should, &c. drink. 
Plnr* Bairionip boirieZf boiroUnt. 

Imp£RATit£ Mood. 

Sing. * B&Uf boivff drink thou. 

Plur. BuvpnSf buvez, bnvent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que •" que que 

Sing. jBofWj boives boive, that I may drink. 
Phir. BitvioM, bunfiez, boivenL 

Preterite. 

Sing. Bussif butseSf b&t, that I liiight drink. 
Plur. BussionSf busstm, bussent. 

K. B. Boire dans quelque cho^if is^ To drink ma rf 
something. 



■*■ . I 



£RJIRE, to brat. 
This verb is seldom used, except in the present 
lefase of the infinitive mobd, and th« third pei90ii 
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singular and plural of the present^ future^ s^d con- 
ditionalj of the indicative mood. 

Infinitive. Braire^ to bray. — Present, indicative. 
II braitf Us braient. — Future^ // braira^ Us brairont.^-^ 
Conditional- // brairott. Us brairoietti '^^This verb ex- 
presses the discordant cry of an aas. 



BRUIRE, TO ROARj TO MAKE A GREAT MOJSB. 

This verb is used only in the present of the infini- 
tive mood, and in the third person of the imperfecty 
indicative : il bruyoiti Us bruyoient. Its participle active, 
bruyantf is often but a mere adjective. 

CEINDRB, TO GitLD, 

And its compound, Enceindrey to inclose, to enci)m- 
pass, are conjugated like QRAINDRE* 



CIRCONCIRE, TO CIRCUMCISE, 
is conjugated like CONFIRE, ' 
but has its participle passive ending in is, isi, instead pfit. 



conclure, to conclude. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Conclure, to conclude. 
Fart. act. Concluant, concluding. 
Part« pass, Conclu, ue, concluded* 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Conchiif concluSf conclut, I conclude. 
Plur. ConcluonSi ^oncluez, concluent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing* CencluotSy conduct f^ concluoit, I did 
Plur. Concisions, cencluie^^ co^cluoient. 



conclude. 
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Preterite* 

Sing. Concluif conclus^ concluU I did conclade* 
Flur. Conclimes^ cwci&tis^ conelureni. $r concluded- 

Future. 

Sing. Conclurau concluraSj conclura^ I shall or will 
Plur. Condaroni, conclurez^ concluronU conclude* 

Conditional. 
Sing. Conclurois^ conduroiu conclumtf I shouldi Ice- 
Piur. Coftc/urionip conclutiez, conclurdUnt. conclude* 

IliPfiRATIVE Mo<». 

Sing. CancluSf concbie, conclude thoo. 

Plur. Coficluons, coneluez^ conduent. 

SuBjONCTiYE Mood. 

Present. 

Qtie que que 

Sing. Conclue^ conclues^ conclue, that I may con- 
Plur. Cencluians, concluiezf concluent, elude. 

Preterite. 

Sing. C^nclusUf tonclufses^ concl&t^ that I mi^t 
Plur. Conclussions^conelussie%fCcnclussent. conclude. 



CONDUIREf TO CONDUCT, to lead» to caret. 

Infinitive Mood; 

Present* Conduire^ to conduct. 
Part. act. Canduisant^ conducting. 
Part. pass. C^/f^fti^/^^ conducted. 

Indicatite Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Condukt conduisy condmt^l lead> &c. 
Plur. ConduifonSf conduisez, conduisent. " 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Condtnsois% conduisaisf condtmoitj I did lead. 
Plur. Canduisi»nSf conduisiez^ conduuoient 
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Preterite. 

Sing. Conduisis^ conduiris^ conduisii^ I led. 
Piur. ConduisimeSf cenduisltes^ conduisirent. 

Future. 

Sing. Ceffduiraij ennduirasy conduira^ I shall or will 
Plur. Conduirons, conduirezy €onduiront. lead. 

Conditional. 

Sing. C0ftduiroijf c^duirois^ conduiroitj I should^ &c. 
Plur. ConduirionSf conduirieZi conduiroient. lead. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing« Conduit f conduisse^ lead thou. 

Plur. ConduisonSy ccnduisez, conduisent. 

SUBJITMCTIVE MoODb 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Conduhe, conduises, condutse^ that I may lead. 
Plur. CanduisionSf conduisieZf conduisent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Conduisisst^ conduisisseSf eonduisU^ that I might 
Plur. Conduisissi^nSf conduisissiezj conduisissent, lead. 

Its compound is 

Reconduirey to lead again. 

CONFIRE, TO PRESERVE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Confire^ to preserve. 
Part. act. Confisani, preserving. 
Part. pass. Conjlt, te^ preserved. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. Confisy confis^ confil^ I preserve. 
Plur. Confisons^ confisez^ confident. 

Imperfect. 
Sing ConfiroiSf confisois^ confitoif^ I did preserve. 
FiuTt ConfijionSf confisiez^ eonjisoient. 

i ■ • 
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Preterite. 

Sing* Confisf confis^ confit^ I preser^^cU 
Plur. Confimesy confites^ confirent. 

Future. 

Sing. Ccnfiraif confirasy confira^ I shall or will pre- 
Plur. Confironsy corifirez^ confiront. serve. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Confirm^ confirois^ ionfiroit^ I should^ &:c. 

Plur. CorifirionSy confiriezy confiroient. preserve. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Confisy confise^ preserve thou. 

Plur. Cmfisonsy confisezt conJisenU -« 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Confise^ confises^ confise^ that I may prie- 
Plur. ConfisionSi confiiiezi confisent^ serve* 

Preterite. 

Sing. Cofifissei ^onfjseSf confii^ that I might pre- 
Plur. Confissionsy confissiezy confissent, servt. 



CONNOITRE, TO know, to be acquainted. 

WITH, somebody. 

Present. Conneitrey to know. 
Fart. act. Connoisianty knowing* 
Part. pass. Connu, uey known.. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Connoisy connoisy cannoity I know. 
Plur. Connoissonsy eenntnsiezy conmi^senU 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Csnftoissoisy c$nnousoisy connoissoity I did koow. 
Plur. ConnoissiwiSy ccnmissiezy connoissmni^ 
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Preterite* 

Sing. Connus^ connusy connut^ I koew. 
Plur. Conn&mesy connotes, connurenU 

Future. 

Sing. Cofmoitraij cenn&ttras^ connoltra^ I shalli is^c^ 
Plur. ConnoitronSf connoitnz conmitrontf know. 

Conditional. 

Sing. C^nnoitroiSf connotirois^ conntAtrritt I should &c. 
Plur. Connottrions^ connoftrint^ connsitreieni, know. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. ConmiSf connoissef know thou. 

Plur. ConfiotssoHTy connoissez^ connoissenU 

SuBjuNCTiYE Mood. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. ConnoUse^ conmhses connoisse^ that X may know. 
Plur. Connoissions, connmsiezy c&nnoisseftt. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Connussey connusses eonn&t^ that I might know. 
Plur. CofinujjionSf connussiezy connussent. 

The compounds of this verb are, ^ 
Meconnoftre, to take for Reeonnoitrey to acknow*^ 
another. ledge, to know again. 

CONSTRUIREf to construct, to build* 
is conjugated like CONDUIRE. 



GONTRMNDRE, to constrain, to c6mpeLs 

TO FORCE, 

is conjugated like CRAINDRE. 
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coudre, to 8bw, to stitch- 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Cmdrey to sew. 
Part, act, Courant, sewing. 
Part. Pass. Cousu, ue^ sewed. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. Couds^ couds^ caud, I sew, or am sewing. 
Flur. Couicni cmsiz^ cousent. 

Imperfecta 
Sing. C§usns^ eouioUf cousoii^ I did sew, fir was 
Piur. CousionSf cousiim, C99umifa. sewing. 

Preterite. 
Sing^ Cousis^ eousis, cousit, I sewed. 
Pliir. CousimeSf cousHeSf emisirentn 

Future* 
Sing. Coudraif toudraSf coudra^ I shall, #r will 
Plur. Cfiudrons, coudrez, coudront. sew. 

Conditional. 
Sing. CoudrriSf coudroUf coudroit^ I should, &c- 

Piur. Coudrionst coudriiz^ coudroient. WW* 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. CcudSf cause, sew thou. 

Plur. C§usonjf eousez^ cousent. 

'« • 
Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing- Couse, couseSf cause, that I may sew« 
Plur. Cousians cousiez, causenU 

Preterite. 
Sing. CausissCf . causisses, causti, that I might scw. 
Plur. Causissians, causissiezycousissent* 

Its compounds are, 
Dccaudre, to unsew. Recoudre$ to sew again. 
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EXERCISES ON THE FOREGQINO VERQS AND 

THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

I know several persons in this country vrho 

plusiettrSfTuiy pays^nu 

speak as good French, as if they had been (brought 
iiett fZd V. eJeve^^p • 

up) in France. - - Do you know Mr. A. ? - • - 
Yes, we know him very well 9 and, though he is 

Oiif,adv. 

richi I assure you be h not the more charitable for 
it. - - He ha^ been beaten (soundly). - -If you 

comme ilfamt^ 
knew the question, you would resolve it in two 

question^f, 
words. . • 1 will soon conclude, if you think as 

your brother does. » - We should beat them, if they 



did not fight in their own country. - • Do not 

/r^r ^ladj. 
l)eat bim any more, he acknowledges his fault. * • » 

^ fauiejl. 

We ran for above two hours, but at last 

pendantfp. plus de,zdv. enfin^ziiv. 

your brother overtook him, and brought him back. - » 

ramener^v. 
Tou would never see him again, if you knew him. - - 
He struggled ^ long while, but he was soon obliged 

terns ^vn, 
to (cry for) mercy. - - This mortification has pulled 
de demander^v. grdce^i. 
down his pride, I assure you: however, the judge 

cependant^zdy. 
has acquitted him of the accusation falsely 

faussemmtiZAyf. 
brought against him. - - Mr. R. told me some time 
inientifp.p* fontre,p. 
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ago, that he would build a ship on a new plan. - « 

What will you drink ? - - I will drink nothing but 

ne que 

water* - - - Do not drink so much. - - - If your fan 

ther were herei you would not drink (at all). • - 

du tout. 
Let uf fill our glasses, and drink our friend's health. - • 

verre^va, ' santiJL, 

We beat them because our troops were better dis- 

parceque^c. dis^ 

ciplined than theirs* «- - Come with uS| we shall 
ciplittfjp.p. 
see whether she will know you again or not. - - If you 

knew heri I am certain she would please you. « • 

The English drink as much tea as the Venetians 

autanfjTidjr. - thifXa* Venitien^. 
drink coffee. - • • After tea we conducted the ladies 

to the concert. • - - When they had explained to us 

all that had passed, we acknowledged we (were in the 

se passir{9. avoir 

wrong). - - • Your brother^s i;oat was torn, 
tort, decbtrer^Vt 

but our tailor sewed it up again so skilfully, 

tailleuriXn* adroittment^dr. 

that his father did not perceive it. * - - Unsew 

that gown. - - I will sew it to-morrow. «* - The 

Jews and the Mahometans circumcise their 

Juifyta* Mahometan^m. 

children a few days after their birth. - - Why 

peu^zAv, naissance^f, 

do not you preserve some fruits this year? - - He 

anneeji, 
would not know you if he saw you now. - - - Did 

h prcsent^dv. 
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jou 9sk him whether he was acquainted with any of 

ii}C. 
these ladies ? - - I know Mr. T. but I do not trust 

se jfier^v.' 
to him. « - You Will force your father to punish you 

h 
if you do not behave better^ * - The last 

time we went to Vauxhall, we drank three bottles of 
Champaign-*wine. - - - The enemy beat us on the 



eighteenth, but we beat them again two days after* 
- - What will you drink, ladies ? - - We shall willing- 

ly drink some wine; for we have not drunk 

any since our departure from France* • . • 

ilipuUfp0 dipart^vck. 

Drink, said she to me, out of that cup, the 

couptJ[. 
only token which your father has left 
//W,adj. marquej[. laisser{9. 

us of his love. - • • Virtue in indigence is like 

affidionf-m, dans^'p% comme 

a traveller whom the wind and rain compel to 

pluie^f. de 

wrap himself up in his cloak. - - - I would have 
emfeloppeffV, «<» de^ fnanieau^m. 

preserved some fruits this year, but sugar isiQo 

trop^dv. 
dear* • - • Thence we concluded you could not come 

Z)//i,adv. 
to-day* - - I know nobody in this neighbourixood. - « I 

knew your sisjjter again as soon as I saw her. - • Though 

?uandtC* 
_, , could 

douxmmji. 
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not abate a fiairthiag. - « The wind was $o great that 
it has thrown down one or two trees in our garden. 



CRAINDRE, TO fear, to be afraid. 

Infinitutb Mood. 

Present* Craindre^ to fear. 
Part» act. Craignantf tearing. 
Fart. pass« Craint^ ainte, feared. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Grains^ erainSf craintj I feary or am 
V\\XT» CraignonSi craignez, craignenU afraid. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Craigmh, craignois, craignatt, I did fear, or was 
Plur. Craignionif craigniez^craigneient* afiraid. 

Preterite^ 

Sing. Craignis^ craigms% craigmtf I feared* 
Plur* CraignimeSf craignttes, craigmrent. 

Future. 
Sing. Crmndraif crmnirat^ crMndra% I shally tt irffl 
Phir. Craindrons, craindrez, craindront. fear. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Crtdffdroiff eraindrriff craiftdroitp Iishoald« fsfc'^ 
Flur* Qfohdrhns^ eraindrieT^ crmndrrieta. fear* 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Crains, craigne, fear ihoii. 

Plur. Craignons^ ^aignex^ craigneni* 
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Subjunctive Moon. 

Present. 
Qjue que que 

Sing* Craigne, craignes, craigne^ that I may fear 
Plur. CraignhnSf eraigniez, cratgnent. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Craignisse, craignisses, craigntt, that I might 
riur, Lratgmsjsons, cratgntsstezf craignissenU fear. 



CROIRE^ TO BELIEVED 

Infinitive Moon. 

Present. Croirey to believe. 
Part act. Croyanty believing. 
Part. pass. Crw, ue^ believed. 

iNnicATivE Moon. 

Present. 

Sing. Crois^ crois^ croit^ I believe. 
Plur. Croyons^ croyezj croient. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. CroytnSf ercyois, croyoit^ I did believe. 
Plur. Croyions, croyiez, croyaient. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Cruf, erusy crut^ I believed. 
Plur. Cr&mes^ cr&tes^ cfurent. 

Future. 

Sing. Croirai, crtnrds, croira, I shall, pr will believe; 
rlur. Cratrons, croirez, eroiront. 

Conditional. 
Sing. Croirots, croireU, crtnrnt, I should, ^c. be- 
«ur. Cmnonf, croiriez, croiroient. Heve. 

J9B 
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Imperative Mood. 

Sing. CraiSf croiey believe thou. 

Plur. CrcyonSf ereyez^ croient. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present* 

Qui que que 

Sing. Croie^ crcieit croie, that I may believe. 
Plur. CroyhnSf croyieZf cfoient* 

Preterite. 

Sing. Crusse, ctusses^ crii^ that I might believe. 

Plur. CrussioffSf cruisuz^ crusseni. 



CROITRE, To GROW, 

And its compounds, 

Acefottre^ to accrue. Recrottre^ to grow agaim 

Decro/tret to decrease, to 
grow less, 

are conjugated like CONNOITRE. 



CUIRE9 TO BAKE, TO BOIL, ofun Englished by 

TO Do, 
And' its compound Recuire, to boil 'again ^ 

DEDUIRE, TO DEDUCT, TO ABATER 

and DETRUIRE^ to destroy-, 
are conjugated like CONDUIRM. 



DIRE9 to sat, to teU*. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Dire^ to say. 
Part. act. DUant^ saying. 
I'arc. pass. DH^ te, said; 



d8S 
Indicative MOO0. 

Present. 

Sing> DiSf disy dit^ I saji 9r am saying. 
Plur. Disons, ditej^f disent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Dhoiff disoisf dijoitf I did szj, cr was saying. 
^Plur. DisionSf disiez, disoiinU 

Preterite. 

Sing. DiSf dis, dit, I did sayi 0r said. 
Plnr. DinuSy dltes^ direni. . . 

Future. 

Sing* DirM^ £ras, dira, I shall or will say. 
Plor. DironSf dinz, diront. 

Conditional. 

Sing. DiraiSf dirms^ diroit, I should, fsfc, say. 
Plur. Dirions, diriez, diroitnt. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Dis^ dis$^ say thou. 

Plur. Disomy diUt^^ disinU 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Dise^ dises, dise% that I may say. 

Plur. Dishns, disiez^ disent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Dissef disses^ d/t, that I might say. 
Plur. Dissions% dissiez, dissent. 

The compounds of this verb arey 
Contredire, to contradict. Interdire^ to interdict, i% 
Se dedire, to unsay, to re- forbid, 
tract, to recant. Predire, to foretell. 

• All the above compounds {Redlre excepted, which is conjugated 
like its primitive) make isez instead of iff « ; and Maudire doubles Us 
s through the whole verb ; ex. Nout nutudi4*0M, votu fnaudiweZf ih 



Mediri di^ to dander^ to ReHire, to nj^ or te!I| 

speak ilU again. 

Mau£ref to curse. 



MCLORRE, TO HATCH, TO OPEN, TO COSfiS 

TO LIFE, 

This verb is seldom used but in the infinitive mood, 
present tense, and the third persons of the following 
tenses* 

Infinitive Moob. 

Present, Echrre, to open, to hatch, to come to life* 
Part* pass* Eclos, ose, 

Indicjitivb Mood. 

Sing. Iteclot. 
Plur. Us echsent. 

Future* 
Sing. II eclorra* 
Plur. lis ichrront. 

Conditional. 

Sing. II eclorroiU 
Plur. Us eclorroUnt. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Qu'U echsff 
Plur* Quails eclosent. 

It is only used when speaking of oviparous animals 
or of flowers* 

The primitive of the above verb is C/orre, to shut, 
to surround, and another compound, Enchrre^ to shot, 
to surround, with walls, hedges, or ditcher. 
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ECRtRJS, TO WRITB. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present* Ecrire, to write. 
Part. act. Ecrivant^ writing. 
Part. pass. Ecrit^ ite^ written. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Ecris^ ecris, ecriU I write, or am writing 

Plur. Ecrivons^ ecrivez, ecrivenU 

Imperfect. 



Sing. EcrivoiSf 
Plur. EcrivUnSp 

Sing Ecrivisy 



Sing. Eeriraif 
Plur. EcrironSf 

Sing. Y^riroti^ 
Plur. Ecpirions, 



eerivoisf ecrivoit, I did write, er was 
ecriviez, ecrivoient. writing. 

Preterite. 

^ , ecrivist ecrivit, I wrote, «r did 

jPlur. Ecrivtmetf ccrivfus, ecrivirenU write. 

Future. 

iiriraT^ ecrira, I shall or wil^ 
icrirez^ ecriront* write* 

Conditional. 

ecriroiff eeriroit^ I should, &C. 
ecririez% ecriroient, write.. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Erri/, icrive^ write thou* 

Plur. Ecrivont, ecriveZf ecrivent. 

Subjunctive Mood 

Present. 

Quo quo quo 

Sing. EcrivOf ecrives, ecrivOf that I may write. 
Plur. 'Ecrivions^ icriwZf ecrivont. 

Preterite. 
Sing. EcrivissOf ecrivissosy ecriviU that I might 
Plur. Ecrivissions^ icrivmioz^ icrivissent. write. 

25» 
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The compounds of this Terb zre, 
Decrirff to describe. Proserin, to proscribe^ to 

Inscririi to inscribe. outlaw, to banish. 

Prescrirey to prescribe. iouscrtre^ to subscribe. 

Trantcrirey to transcribe. 



jENDUIRE, to do over, 
is conjugated Jike CONDUIRE. 



ETEINDRE, to put out, 
is conjugated like CRAINDRE. 



EXCLURE^ TO EXCLUDE, 

18 conjugated like CONCLURE. 
Its participle passive is exclus. 



faire^ to make, to do. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Faire^ to make. 
Part. act. Fatsanty making. 
Part. pass. Fait^ te^ made. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Faisy fais^ fini, I makej or am making. 
R^r. Faisonsy faites^ finU 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Faisfnsy faisoisy famtt^ I did make^ or was 
Plor* FaiiionSf fauiez, faisoienU making* 

Preterite. 

Sing. jPi>, //, //, I made, or did make. 
PJur. Fimes^ fitesy finnU 



2S7 



Future. 

Sing, Ferau feras^ /^r«, I shalUr will make. 
Plur. Ferontf f^rez^ fnont. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Ferois^ ferois^ feroit^ I should, isTc. mate. 
Plur. Ferionsy feriez^feroienU 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Fais^ fasse^ make thou. 

HImx. Faisons^ faitei^ fas sent. 

Strfejt^NCTiVE M60D. 

Present. 
Que que que 

Sing. Fasse^ fass^t fasse, that I may make. 

Plur. FassimSifassiezifass^i. » 

Preterite. 

Sing. FisseSf fisses^ fit^ that I might make. 
Plur. Fissions, jissiezyfissmt. 

The compounds of thii i^erb are, 

Centrefaire, to counterfeit, Refaire, to do, ir make 

to mimic. up again. 

Defaire, to undo, to de- Redefaire^ to undo again. 

feat. ^ Satisfaire, to satisfy. 

Se defaire, to get rid of, to Surfaire^ to exact, to ask 

part with. to^ much. ^ 



FEINDRE, TO FEIGN, TO DISSEMBLE, TO 

PRETEND, 

is conjugated like CRJIUDRM, 
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FRIREf TO FRY. 



Tins verb is more elegantly used in its present infini* 
tive with the verb /aire conjugated : ex. 

Faites frire ce poisson, Fry that fish* 

Its participle passive is/ritf ite, fried* 



INDUIRE, TO INDUCE, 
INSTRUIRE, TO INSTRUCT, . 

and /Nri20I>C7/R5, TO INTRODUCE, 
are conjugated like CONDUIRE. 



yOINDRE, TO JOIN, 

and its compound, Enjoindre^ to enjcnn, 
are conjugated like CRAINDRE. 



lire, to read* 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Lire, to read. 
Part. act. Lisant, reading. 
Part. pass. Lu, ue, read. 

Indicative Moodw 

Present* 

Sing. Lis, lis, lit, I read, or am reading. 
Plur. Lisons, lisez, lisent. 

Imperfect, 

Sing. Lisois, lisois, lisoit, I did read, «r was reading. 
Plur. Liiims^ Mez^ lijoient. 
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Preterite. 

Sing. LuSf hSi - lut^ I did read| $r read. 
Plur. Limes, /ites, lurenL 

• Future. 

Sing. Lirai, lirar, lira, I shall or will read. 
Plur. Lirons, lirezy liront. 

'Conditional. 

Sing. Limif lircis, lircii, I should^ vrouldy isfc, read. 
Plur. Lirionsy liriez, liroient. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Liff Use, read tboUr^ 

Plur. Lisons, lisez, ItsenU 

Subjunctive Moop. 

Present. 

Qui que que 
Sing. Lue, lisesy lisey that I may read. 
Plur. 'LiiionSf liiiez, lisent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Lusse, lusses^ lit^ that I might read. 
Phir. Lussieni, lussieZf lussent% 

Its compoujids are 

LUre^ to elect. Reltre, to read again. 



LUIRE, TO SHINE, 

and its compound Reluire^ to glltteri 

are conjugated like CONDUIRE; 

but take no t at the end of their participle passive • 

ex. Lui, shined. 



METTREj* TO PUT. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Mettre, to put. 
Part. act. Metianty putting. 
Part. pass. Mis, tnisey put. 

Indicativb Moot>» 
Present* 

Sing. Mittf mrtif ntit, I puty 9r am putting. 
Phir. Mett^nSf nuttez, mettent. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Mettoisp mettaiSf metuit, I did putf cr was 
Plur. Mettionsi nattkzf mettoient, putting. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Mis, mix, mit, I did put^ pr put. 
Plur. Mttnes, mites, mirent. 

Future. 

Sing. MeUrai, mittras, mettra, I shall or will put. 
Plur. MettronSf metirez, mettrent. 

Conditional. 

Sing. Mettrcis, metirmj meitmt, I shouldy wouldi^ 
Plur. MeftrionSf mettrie%, mettrdenU (5V. put. 

\ Imperatitb Mood. 

Sing. Mets, metUf put tUou. 

Plur. Mittwu, metteZf mettent. 

^Mettre^ when conjugated a8 a reflective verb, expresses tbe be- 
ginning or continuation of an action or application ; it is then oon« 
stantly followed by the particle i and an infinitive mood. It is rend- 
ered, in Bngliihy by the verb to begin : ex. 

Toutes les foU qi/?U la vdit, H se Every time he sees her, he begiiu 

met d rire, laughing, 

II s'est mis twt de kon a ^tudier. He has begun u t^dy is earnest. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present, t 
Que que que 

Sing. Mette, metteSf mette, that I may put. 
Plur. Mettions, mettiez, mettent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Misse^ misses^ mit^ that I might put. 
Plun Missions^ missiez^ missent. 

The compounds of this verb are, 

Admettre^ to admit. Permettre^ to permit. 

Commettre, to commit. Prometirei to promise.* 

Compromettrej to compro- Remettre^ to deliver up, 

mise. to put back again, to 

Demeitre^ to turn out, to recollect, to put off, to 

remove. defer. 

Se demettre de, to resign. Soumettre^ to submit. 

Omettre, to omit. Transmettre^ to transmit. 



MOUDRE, TO GRIND. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Moudre, to grind. 
Part. act. Moulant, grinding. 
Part. pass. Moulufue^ ground. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 

Sing. Mous^ tnous^ mouU I grind, 9r am grinding 
Plur. Moutonsy moulez^ mou/ent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Moukis, mouhis, ntmldu I did grind, or was 
Plur. MoulionSf tpiouliez, mouloienU grinding, 

• The parljiciple of this verb (promisiiig:), when us"5d AC^eclivelr 
and expressing the mental qualities of somebody, is rendered in French 
by qui promet^ or promettoit beaucoup, or dont il y a, or amit bcaucoup 
4 espe'rsr .* C3C 

Major A. etoit wi qfficter qui pro- M;yor A. was a very promising 
' mettoit beaucQUQ, ou doht il y ^fi^cr* 

' avoit beaucoup a esp^rer, 
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Preterite. 



Preterite. 

Sing. JfottluSf mouluff meulutf I ground^ §r did 
Plur. Moulimes, moul6us, moulurent. grind. 

Future, 

Sing. Maudraif moudrasj moudra^ I shall or will ggnd. 
Plur. Mmidrons^ tneudrez^ moudront. 

Conditional. 

Sing. MoudroiSf moudrois, moudrcit^ I should) would^ 
Plur. MoudrionSf tnoudriez^ moudroient. isfc» grind. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. MoNS moule^ grind thou. 

Plur. MoulonSf mouhzf moulent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Qtie que ^ue 

Sing, alou/e moules^ moule^ that I may grind* 
Plur. MouKonsy mouliez, moulent. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Moulussiy - tnoulusseSf moul&tf that I might 
Plur* Moulussitfnsy mouIutsieZf moulussent. grind* 

The compounds of this verb are» 

Emoudrty to whet. Remoudre^ to grind agaior. 



EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING VERBS AMD 

THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

Do not fear to tell her what you think of it - - I 
de penser{9^ v 

will speak to her to oblige you, but I know she 

does not fear me* - - Why do you not believe me ? - - 



2*3 J 
They (are afraid) of being exposed to some dangers, 

^- We would not believe hiin> though > he should tell 

quandiC. 
tbe troth. Why would you not ? - •? Tou should not 

vema.f. 
«peak so imprudently before , Iknow not whoi% 

devantyp. 
who slanders every body. - - These flowers would 

povr much better if you watered them oitener. • « 

«rrv/^,v. 
Put out the candle, and do not pretend to sleeps 

* -Were I in lowui I would tell then^ all that 

/«,p. 
I bww (about it). ^ • Say nothing to her, bilkve 
^/f,pro. ne rkn 

"^Oiat. - » I will tell it to you to^-morrow. - - 1 esteem 

esiimerfV. 
your daughter much, because she told me stiD* 

«^rely that she would do aehber* ** » Hitf vh» 

say all they Iknow, will readily say what they 

do not know. *-Tdl the truth with modesty: they 

who 4o not love it» will always respect and fear it. - • 

If I see your father, dial} I tdl him you ace afraid of 

aot succeeding ? - - Do you thiidc me capable of 

forgetting my friends so eoon ? No, I do nol. - - TeK 

4tfmfr,v. 

«lwayB coiitradict me when I sj^^eak. - « It is peti^ 

4eat and humane* not to ^sdc ill of any bedy$. 



\ 
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iMit it 18 a meanness to <peak iH of your bene- 

/^r,pro. bassesse^L bien^ 

fiurtors. - - W9 voftea do good to those who 

sure not worthy of it^ and harm to tho^ who 

fio not deserve it. - - Will you tell me, after 

meriier^y.. 
fhb, that I am not yonr friend? * - I l^ype she 

will not tell diein what happened to me jester- 

day, - - I was telUng it yesterday to several friends of 

mine, and every body began cryti^, - .- JL do not 

like Miss D. becan^ she q>eaks ill of ey&cy body. 

- * Her father has trammitted.her all his fortune, but 

« 

jiot his virtues^ • - Sylla proscribed abov^ four 

plus df^zdv. ' 
th^vmnB^^ Koroaa dtkens. -^ - JQoes Mr, R. write ^o 

yon (now and then) from Parjs ? - - Do you 

di terns en temstZdv^ 
know Us direction P -* - Woidd you not write to him 

adressefL 
if yon knew iii;* ^ We were writing while - 

pendant que^c* 

they sl^t. * « If your brother com^ here, detain . hioH 
and tell him that I have som^tbiof to show himu 

N ifairejuoir. 

* ♦ The last time they wrote to him, they domed 

bim to nitndk theqi' tbe Invoice .of the goods, ^ and he 

de JattureJL. 

•Iiai scili omitted it iahis^ letter, >w- What, are ..fdb 
' ennreM^. ^ 



ipiAg BOW i • * 1 am making a cap for your auH 

maintenantyTAv. 
ter. •• * Do not do thatj I will do it myself. -» • I woakl 

do it with all my heart if 1 could. * * 'VWiat would 

de 
you have doiie» if you had been in' my place ? - •» 

/i>c. ^ip. 

Why 4o you' not fry that fish ? - - The first time 

you come to see mej I wiU- show you some 

(bythefut.) 
flowers in my garden which will surprise you* -> «• 

^ •> Silk-worms genendly hatch at the en^ of the 

Sote^i, ver^m, 
sf^ing. •> » These rose-trees grow perceptibly^ 
prinUms^m. rosiiTjm* # vue d^anl^zdr. 

and tiiose tulips^ would soon 'open^ if' it were a 

little warmer. - * Though they should, deduct t^ 

chaudyZd^y Quand^c. 
per cent, they-^oiild get stSl enoogh* 

- - I never buy any thing at Mr. P***''s ; for he 

acbeter^Y. Car^ 

always asks too much for his good's. - <- I will 

•<5>» tnarchandij€if, 
undo my gown to*morrow, and do it up again imme-^ 

diately. - - The first time you* mimic any 
Sampizdv. " (by the futj. 

one> I will punish you severely. - - I would introduce 

your sister to Mkrs.F. if I knew her. ." * She would 

consent to that, if you * would promise her to come 

de 
here. - - They . were playing while you instructed 

theoK » - Ton truly join what is us^ul to what is 
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tgteeMe. « - Did oot our soldiers j<nft ifenwity 

4idresje,f. 
to ▼ak>r ? -» - K joir do. ntit take grest care of 

ytmt flowierSj tbe (rest will 4esttoj them. - - Mr. 

gelee^f. 
S. says be will get rid of his horse at the beginning 

commence' 
of next month. - - You would pot out thcfire, if, 

&c. - -> Undo that| make k up again before^ dinner, 

atmnfyp* 
and never defer un^il to-morrow what you can do to- 

i>p. 
day. - - Tour daughter joins to the lore of study the 

detfa^ of surpassing her cotupanions. «- • Always 

^iHpagfieff, 
▼irtuons, still handsobe, she makes henrif 

touJours^zAv, 
fAore enemie.s than frtendo $ but a day wdt coine^ 



every body will do ber the jwitice lU 

jfi/^,c. rendreyV. 

deserves..- - She reads the History of England every 
mirker,v. 
day from three o'clock till five. * - I will read 

your letter as soon as I am dressed. - - ^he 

(by the fut). habiiiefp.p. 

ihhabitants of W*** have elected Mr. V. W- for 

\ s 

their representative in parliament. - - I was reading 

repr^sentantyxa. 

Maroioeters Tales when you came . iit. - - Mf • 

Conte^m. entrer^v. 

R. wrote to me some time ago, that when be 

was in London, the Earl of E*** told him 

we should soon see a great change ia tbe 

cbangement^^ 
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t 

miAi^f. » * He often writes to mc^j and alvays cOti« 
ministere^m. ^ 

^ dudes his letters thus: (Be so kind as ^o) send me 

Avoir la bonte di 
iomt news, whatever it may be. - • Put these books in 

their places again* - - 1 believe he did it through 

•ptte. - « Shall I put another trimming to your 

dipiiiOi. garniture^* 

gown ? * - I read last year a very good book, but I 

cannot remember the author's name. - - What 

grammar do you read ? - - Whatever merit a master 

hasi he cannot succeed in teaching young people 

^,p. ' 

rS he do not join practice to theory. - - I would put 

all your china in that closet if I had 

porcelains ff. caiinttfin. 

the key of it. - - You could not do it in ten days^ if 

I did not help you. - - We could not perinit him 

aider^^m 
to go out» though they would. - - Why do not you 
ii quamt jCm 

abstain from wine» since it hurts you ? - « 

pmsqtu^Q. faire tnal^y. 
He promised to pay me the tenth of this montb^ 

but he has now put me off to the third of Decern* 

ber. •- He submitted to it with the' greatest par 

tlence. * - You promise enough^ but you selddfai 

, rarotnlgnf^a^rf, 
keep your word, - -> Mr. D. is a very promising 
ienirfV. 

young man* - - It Is he who told me, tbat^ b# 

Cfiprp* . ' ' ' 

26 • ^ 
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tore the Invemion of water- and wind^mllU^ the an-^ 

<3ents used to grind their corn in mor- 

avoir couiumiyV, graifijtn. tnor", 

iars. - « Will they not a^mit Mr. Z. in their society ? - • 
/i/ryin. 
N0| they told me that they would not. - - The Eng« 

)ith fleets have performed actions \)Porthy to be 

faire.v. 
transmitted to posterity. - - Your brother promises 

me every day to amende but, &c. — Were I 

de se corriger^^. 
their master^ I would not permit them to go out to 

day.-* I was writing to you when your servant 

brought me your letter. 



. NAITRE9 TO BE fiOEN, TO RISE. 

iMFiNiTiVE Mood. 

Present. Nattre, to be bom* ■ 
Part. act. . NaissaMij b^ng' bom, rising* 
Fart. pass. JV/, ee, been boro^ 

Imdicatitjb Mood. 

Present. * 

S^g. tMsf ffoify natt^ I am born. 
Plur. Naijj$fis, naissiz^naisjent. 

Imperfect. 

Sing Vmssehf nmhsois^ . maU/ok, I was bom. 
Plun NaiishnSf naissiez^ naisicient^ 

Preterite. 

Sing. NaquiSf naguis, naquit^l^zjihom. 

Plur. NaqutmeSf naquttes^ na^pdnmfs 
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Future. 

Sing. Nattrmf nattras, nattra, I shall or will be born. 
Plur. NaUf^ns^ nattrez.% naitronU 

- Condition^. 

Sing. NattroUt nattrois, naitroit, I ghouldj (sfc. be 
Piur- N ait f ions i naitriezy naltroient. born. 

Imperative Mood. #> 

Sing. HUlIs^ nuuuy be thou bom. 

Plur. NaUsons, naissez, nausint. 

SoBjONCTiYB Mood. 

1 leseni. 

^ que que 

Sing. JfaisUf naisses^ naifse, that I maj be born. 
Plur. Naissionst nait^hmf BaiuinL 

Preterite. 

Sing. Naquisse^ naqtdsui^ naqutt^ Ibat I ' might be 
Plur. NaquusionSfnaquisiiezy naqyissent. ^born. 

The compqund of this verb is ^ 

Renaitre^ to be bom again> to revive. 



NUIRE, TO HURTt 

38 codfjugated like CONDUIRS, \mt maket^ in iie 

participle passive) fitd» 



OINDREf TO AKOINT. 

This verb is seldom used, except in speaking of sacred 
ceremonies whereiB.Dil is made use of., h i$ coBJuAited 
like CRAINDRE. 



sot 

PjlIIREf TO FEED, TO GRAZE, 
PAROlTREt TO APPEAR^ TO SE&M, 

and its compoufidt, 

ComparoUrif to appear, to Dufaroiiret to duap* 
make one's evidence, pear, 

are conjugated like CONNOITRE, 



/ 



PEINDREf TO PAINT, TO DRAW, 

PLAJNDRE, TO PITT, 

and Se Plaindre^ to complain, 

ve conjugated like Ci(^/N^DJS£. 



PLAIREf TO PLEAfC. 

Infikithte Moon. 

iPresent. Piaire, to please* 
Part* act. P/aisant, pleasing. 
Fsrt. pass. P/u, pleased. 

Imdicatiye Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Plats f plats f plait f I please. 
Plnr. P/aisofts, flaisez^ plaisent. - 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Plaisois, plaisots, plaisok^ I did please, «r was 
Plur. Pkifhfis, plaisitZf plaisoknt. pleasing. 

Preterite. 

Sing. PluSf plufi pluU I pleased, tr did please. 
Plur. Pl&meSf pl&tes^ plureni. 

Future. 

Sing. Plairai^ ^airah plaira^ I shall or will pieasr. 

Plur* PlamnSf plairtz^ flairwt. 



C0iutiti<»al. 

« 

Sfisg. Ptaimij plairwsy ffmr^k, I si^omWi would, (sV. 
PluCr Plairionsy p/airkm^ flairsiif^, please* 

IlfPfiRilTIVfi AfeoD. 

Sing. ^ PhiSf plaisfj please thou. 

Pliir. PlaiAms^ plaiseZy plaisent. i 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. - , ' y 

Qjii qui qui 

Sing, Plaisi, plaisis^ plaiji, that I may pleaae, 
Piur. Plaisions^ platsiiZf plaisint. 

Pret^tc/ 

Sing. Pfussif pfuisiSf pUt^ that I might pleaie. 
Plar. PlussionSi plussiex^ ptussent. 

The compounds of ihis verb are, 
C^n^Uin^ to bucDour. Diplmrf^ to ^^jku%* 



PRENDRE, TO TAJCB. 

Infinitive Moob* 

Present, Prendn^ to take. 
Part. act. Prenant^ taking. 
Part. past. JViV, w, taken. 

Indicative- Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. Pnnds, pnnds, pnndy I take, ^r 'am taking. 
Plur.' Pnnons, preni%j prinmnU 

Imperfect; 

Sing. Premise pnmis^ pnnoftf I did take, cr was 
Plur, Pnmons, p^niezy prenoiint. taking*' 

Preterite. 

Sing. Prisy prisy . prity I took, or did take. 
Plur. Primes, prttes, prirenf. 



Ftttar«& 

Sing. Prindrm^ pnniras^ prtnira% I iIuU or Will uke> 
Flur. PrendroHSf pnnirtz^ pnndronL 

G>iiditionaL 

Sing. Prenirm^ pnndnii^ prenJrcitf I should^ would, 
Plur*^ PnnirwUf prendriez^ pnndrMifih &V^ 4ake. 
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iMPfiRiTiTB Mood. 

Sing* Prmdsi pnnne^ tak^ thou. 

Plur, Pnmnif prHum^ prenmni. 

» 

SuBjuncTiTE Mood. 

Qf» que qui 

Sing. Pritme% prenms^ prenm^ that I mi^ht.take. 
Plur. PrmiMSfpremimt prennenU 

Preterite. 

Sing« PrisUf prisftSf pr/f, that I may take. 
Plur. PrisiiMtf prissiez, prusinU ' 

The compooada of this verb are, * 

« 

Apprendre^ to learn. Entrtprendrey to under- 
■ des muvilUsy take. 

to hear of. Meprendre^ to mistake, 

Cemprendriy to apprehend, to be deceived. 

to understand) to include. Reprendre^ to take -again, 

Desapprendre^ to unlearn. to chide, to rebuke. 

Surprendre^ to surprise. 



PRODUIRB, TO PRODUCE, 

REDUIREj TO REDWCE, TO BRING TO, 

are conjugated like CONDUIRE. 



RESTRJlNDREf to restrain, 
ti conjugated like CRJINDRE. 



SOS 

RIREt TO lAUGH. 

I 

^ InfinitiVe Mood. 

Present. . Rire^ to laugh. 
Fart. act. Riant^ laugMng. 
Part. pass. Ri^ laughed. 

Indicative Mood. 

/ Present. 

Sing. iffV, nV, f iV, I laughi or am laughing. 
Plur. Rionti riez* rient. , % • 

Imperfect. 

Sing. i{/(?r/, n'oif/, noit^ I laughed, or was laughing. 
Plur. Riioasy riuz, rtoient* ^ 

Preterite. 
Sing. jRiV, r//, riV, I laughed, ^r.did laugh. 
Plur. Rimesr rltes^ rirent. 

Future* 

Sing. Ri^aii riras^ fHra, I shall or will laugh. 
Plur. Rirons^ rirez, rironU 

Conditional. 

Sing. Riroi/^ rirois, riroiu I should^ could, isfc. laugh. 
Plur. RirknSf ririiZf urgent. , 

I^cpBRATiTE Mood. 

Sing. Ris^ rU, laugh thou. 

Plur. Rions^ riiz, " rient. 
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Subjunctive MowD. 

Present. 

^Ui , que* que 
Sing. Rie^ riest ' rte, that I may laughs 

Plur. Riionf, riiezy tienU 

4 ^ 



V 
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Pseterke. 
fiiog. Ritsif rttses, rU^ that I might laugh, 
Plur, Rissionr, ri^suzt rissent. 

The compound of this verb is 
Batrirgf to smile. 



SEDUIRE^ TO SEDVCB, 

is conjugated like COlfDUIRE. 

iUFFIRB^ TO SUFFICE, TO BE SUFFICIEKT> 

is cMJtt^ted like VONFIRE : but its participle 

passive is sujfi. 

) 

SUIFRE, TO FOLLOW. 

4 Infimxtivb Mood. 

Present." Suhre^ to follow. 
" Part. act. Suivant, following* 
Part. pass. Suivi^u^ followed. • 

* Indicative Mood^ 

Present. 

Sing. Subf luisf suii, I folio Wj or am foUowinj. 

Plur. SyivonSf luivez, suivent^ 

Imperfect. 

Sing. SmvriSf suivois^ suivokf T did follow, or was 
Plur. Suivkni^ mwm^ sukment* fidlowing. 

Preterite. 

Sing. Sffrfvfx, suhk^ striyi^ I foUoWed* or did follow. 
Plur. Suivtates, juivtus, suivirmU 

Future. 

Sing. Suhrai, juivras^ stdwa^ I shaU or will foUoWt 
Flan Smuemsp mprm^ i t mr ^ M ^ 



Conditional. 






Sing Suivrcisy ^uivroist suivmty I shouldi isfc, fo^(/w» 
Pktr. Suivrionsy suivriezy suivroiittt. 

Sing. Suts^ sutvSf follow thott. 

Pku*. SmvofUj stdveZf smvent. 

Subjunctive Moon. 

• ♦ . ... ■ 

^ Present. 

Que que que 

Sing. Suivef suivesf sui'OBf that I may follow. . 

Flur. Suivioftif juivieZf xuivent* 

Preterite. 

Sing. SmviiHy sidvisses^ fswvltf' that I miglit| 
Pli|C. Suivissiom% suivissiezy suivissef^. foUcof:. 

The compounds of this verb are, 
S? Enst^ivre^ td follow from. Poursuivre^ to pursue. 



5* TAIREf TO HOLD 0NE*8 TONGUB, 

is conjugated like PL J IRE. 

TEINDRE, TO DIE, 
is conjugated like CRAINDRE. 



TRADUIRE, 10 translate, 
is conjugated like CONDUIRE. 

« 
TRJIRE, TO MILK. 

Infinitive Mood* 

Present. Trairey to milk. 
Part4 act. Trayantf milking. 
Part. pass. Trahf aite^ sulked. 

ST 



St6. 

Ikdicativb Moob, 

Present. 

SKng. Traisf irsisf trait, I milk,^ 9r am milking. 
Plur. Trayons, trajeZf traient^ 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Trayoiif trbyoiSf trayoit^ I did milk, cTx was 
JPlur. Ttaytonf^ trayiez, trayoient. milking^ 

Preterite is wanting. 

Future. 

Sing. Trairait trairas traira^ I shsdl or will milk. 
. Plur. Trairons^trairez, trairont. 

CondttionaL 

^ I Sing. Trairoiif trairm, tralroit^ I should^ C5V« milk. 
Plur. Trairiofts^ trairiiz, trairoUnt. 

Imperative Mood^ 

Sing. Tfais^ traUf mitk th^Ut 

Plur. Trayonif trayez, traUnt. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

It Present. 

^ Que que que 

Sang, Traie^ traieSf traie^ 4hat I may milk. 
Plur. Trayhns$ trayieZf^traient. 

Preterite is wanting. 
The compounds of tV". verb aret / 
Ahstraire^ to abstract. Rentralre^ to fine drtw» 

Distraire; to distract. Ssuitraire^ to stlbtract^ 

Efctrmiriy to extract. 
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FAIITCRE, TO vAN<^ni8H, to coN(^aBE* 

Imfxnitite Mood. 

Present* Faincre, to conquei^. 
Part. act. Vaiwjuant^ conquering. 
Part* pass. Vaincu^ ue, conquered. / 

^ Imdicativb Moo0. 

Present. 
Sing. VaifuSf vaincSf vainc*, I conquer. 
Plur. VainquMSf vainquez$ vainquent* 

Imperfect. , 

Sing. VainquWf vainquriSi vainquoit^ I did coaqner* 
Plur. "Vainqui^n/f vainqmez^ vainqwifni^ 

Preterite. 

Sing. KainquiSf vainquiSf vainquit^ I conquered. 
Plur.. Vainqutmes^ vainqultes^ vainqutnntr 

• ' Future. 

V 

Sing« Faincrai, vaincras, vaincra^ I-^^ball or Will con- 
Plur* Vaincrettti vawrez, vaincront, quen 

' Conditional. 

Sing. VaiftcrciSi vaincroisf vairtcroitf I «shouId,^ (5V. 
Plur. Faincrionsy vaincrieZf vaincroient. conquer* 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing* Vaincsy vmoque, conquer thoUr 

Plur. FainquonSf vasnquez^ vahtquint. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 

Qui que qui 

Sing. Fainquiy vainquis^ vainque, that I may conquer. 
PI«r. Faif^uionSi vawquiez, vainquenU 

• Tbe singular is very Itttle us6d. ' 



Preterite. 

Sing. Fainqmsstf vainqmsses^ vain^tt, that i might 
Plur. Vainquissionsi vainquissieZy vainquissent. ^ conquerv 

The compound of this verb is 
Cotvut^pcre^ to convinced 



TIFRE^ TO LivE^ 
Infinititb Mood. 

Present. Vivre^ to live. 
Part. act. Vtvant^ living. 
Part., pass, Vecuy livedo 

Indicative Moop. 

Present* 

Sing. F«/, _ w, , viu I lite; or am Kvin|[. 
Plur. Fhfdnff. vivez^ - vivenU 

Imperfect. 

Sing.' Viveisf vivoht vivoit^ I did live^ ^r was living. 
Plur. FivhnSf viviezy vivolenU 

Preterite. 

Sing. Vecut^ vecujf vecut^ I lived, or did live. 
Plur. VecttOKS^ veciites^ vicurmt. 

Future. 

Sing. Vtvraty vivraf, vivroy I shall or will live. 
Plur. FivronSf vivrez, vivront* 

Conditional* 

Sing. Fivroist vivroisi vivroit, I should, would, ^c* 
Plur. VivrionSf vivhez, vivroUnt* " l'^^* 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing- ^^h ^^v^y ^*^c thou. 

Plur. VivonSi vivez^vivent. 
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Present. 
Que au0 que 

Sing« Vivi^ vivet, vive^ that I may live* 

Piur. VivionSf vivie%^ vivent. 

PretCFite. 

Sin^. Vecusif, vecusses, vecut^ that I might live. 
* Pliir. FecusiionSf vecussiez, vecussenU 

The compounds of this verb are> 
Revivre, to revive.* Survivre^ to outlive. 



SXERCISES ON THE FORBGOING VERBS AND 

^ . THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

My brother was born in Paris, on the eighth of Fe- 
bruary, one Aousand seven hundred and eighty^onei. 

- - The same men who seem not to'fear death when 

they are in good healthi often dread it when 

i^edoutiT^v, 
they are sick. - - What does your sister 'complain of? 

- - The swallows generally disappear^ towards the 

birondelUyf, 
end of autumn. - - You do not seem to pay ' any' 

automniyi, faire^V, 

attention to what I say to you. - « This man paints 

very well, I assure you. - - Why would yoa 

assurer^* ^ ^ 

hyrt him, he never did you any harm ? - - I should 

faire^Vm mal^tQ,. 

pity and succour him if it were not his £iult. • - i 

- ' ^<ipro« 

«7 • 



, 310 

■». 

Yott shall diaappear as soon as yoa have es» 

(bythefut.) 
ecuted my orders, and take care not to speak 

to any body^ for yew. knovr that walls have ears«. 
- * - The last thne I saw your sister she ap- 
pcared to me thoU|i;htful and melancholy. * » She 

is a lady that pleases every body. ^ •» - She appears 
quite yovng : how old is $he ? • • - Does she. not 
learn drawing ? .- • Your brother has not included bis 

tailor's bill in the account which he has 

tailUurjtn. metnoire^m. - 

given me. - - 1 see you do not complain of hioi 

ftndri,yf, 

without a cause. - - I really aoi surprised (at it)» but 

• f/fipro. 
he always smiles at every thing I tell hiim. - - As s«r* 

prising as this iseems to you^ yet it is true. - * 

cependant^zAi. 
At last the enemy sdrpri^ed and defeated them in tbe 
Enfin^zAv. ' 

space of twelve days. They might, if they woiHdi 

ispace^xxa. 

kave taken, the town thr«e days sooner, but the sol- 

4iers were so< exhausted with fatijrae, th^^tb^y 
\ epuise^p.p. d^iP- 

^Qould mai even hold their gujis. • > Mt^y ^be$e 

jmifne^zAv. 
JlN^ve men long enjoy the glory which they have tCf 

jouir^ de , 

quired. * - I sincerely wish they may. ^ • Children tel^ 

4om forget, wi>en they continually 
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MI 
txerclse threir minds to stud]^r « - - If my brother do no( 

come this weeki asr h« promised me^ if you will| we 
will go amd see. him . in the country. -^ - Does not 



Mrsw^ H. appear much concerned at her daugh«> 

ter's death ? - - When you see Mrs. B. I an> 

(by the fut.) 
f^ertain she will please you. - «- Did you ne'Ver see 

her ? - - ' The children who shall be born from this 

happy marriage^ will be the delight o£ their ' 

• de/kesjfl, 

father and mother. - • She joins to the qualities of the 

body those of the mind. - - Take some pears, and carry i 

thjem to your brother. - - Every tim« I see him» I take 

him for st foreigner. -^ - My skter aad I learn French^. 

and understand very well, all that (is said) to us in that 

on dit 
language. - « Though you should l!^arn all the rules^ 

QaandyC. 
they would iiot (be sufScient) without practice. - - I did 

pot understand w}iat yoji said. - ^ •» Do not undertake to 

di 
undeceive her; believe me, you will lose your time» 
ietrompiTtV. 
- - - Virtue procures and preserves jEriendship, but 

obtenirfV.' c$ns€rver,v , 

vice produces hatted' and quarrels - - - If y^n 
vice^m. baineff. querelleji, - 

complain to the master, I ¥rill .complain t9- the 



terstress. - - Thougli you sfiould undertake to prove 
the contraryi fihe wpuM not believe you.^ - - "Why did 

not you take the same road as we ? - - He (is not 

1 que 

pleased) in his situation, now he sees all the dangers 
se plairiif. 
of it. • * He has suffered much| and none of his friends 

have pitied hixn. - - The idea of his misfortune pur* 

idee^f. fnalheuryxn- 

Sixes him every-where. - - When did you hear of him ? 

^ par»tout,zdv. 
... Captain D. told my father that he had seen 

him and spoke to him at Madras. --We often 

mistake when we Judge of others by ap* 

4i meprendreyVm juger{9. 

pearances; and often a person disideases ns by the 

very quality by i^hich anodther has pleased us. 

- •> The people who oft^n seem the mosif zealous 

genSiVa. as^/r^adj* 

are not always the most constant. « - Leave , me 

Laisjer^v^ 
that book a little longer, do npt take it again. - - - 

That apple-tree produces no fruit. - - We were 

pommier^ta, 
reduced to the* last extremity when they retook 

our ship. A - Go and ^peak to Mr. ■ ' ; but above all 

do not laugh. - - Would yeu not laugh, if you were 

in my place ? • - - We laughed mudi yesterday at 



515 
the {day. <^ * ^he was an agr^eablf ladyi the w^ 

ever smiUng ivhen any body had the honor 

toujour s^2,6y. 

^ speaking to her. - • He seduced her by bis fine 

promises. * • Whatever he may undertake^ he" never 

vrill . succeed) he is too much addicted to -the 

pleasures of this world. - *- Youpg people teU 

what they do> old people what they have done» 

and fools what they intend to do. -« - We 

jotftn. se proposer^y. 

learn much oi^ore easily the things which 

facilemfntiZ^v* 

we understand than those which we dp n^t. - - If we 
go together to my brother^s^ 'shall.- you be able 

to follow us ? - - I wiM follow you step by step. • - 

^ pas ^aSfZ^v, 

Why do you follow me as you do ? - - Tou may set 

comme 
out when you please^ we will follow you. - - Hold 

your tongue, you do not know what you say. - - .>• 

What books do you translate? - - My master says I 
shall soon translate Marmontel's Works. • - We should 
have conquered them if we had fought ; and, believ.e 
me^ you might have done much better> if you had 
followed the advice which^^ he gave you. - • They 
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litve debate ^ the question a long time without 
being able to reaoWe it. -•^ Thej were quite trans- 
ported with joy Wien they heard of the happy 
ifc,p^ 
''news of the peace. - - Every thing smiles in 

nature^ at the return of the spring. - - As long 

retourftn* prtntemsjca* Tant 

as her father and mother live, they never 

2i/f»adv. ' (by the fut.) 

will consent to her marriage with Mr. R. • » You 

will not live long if you drink so much. * - She lived 

about . four years after her husband's deaili* * « 

environ fp, afres,p, 

George III.| the eldest son of Fredericki prince of 

afnei^dj, . 
Wales, was born on the fourth of June, ITSS, and 
GaUeSff, vs^ ^ 

was proclaimed king of Great-Britam on the twenty* 

proclamer,v, 
sixth of October, 1760. - - Let a man live in any 

country whatever, he Is siire to be respected and 

de . 

well treated every where, if his behaviour and 

manners be- ruled by the principles of a sound 
momrSfLph - regler^y. . ion^zdy 

policy, and the laws of the country he lives 
fo/itiquefL 
in. 
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•c^. * "^r IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^^erbs which relate to no person or thing, and wbtc&j 
as has been before observed, are only conjugated inihe 
third person singular, are called impersonal verbs : they 
generally are preceded by ' one of the following pro- 
aouns il or on : of this number are> 

11 tonne, It thunders. 

I/p/eutf It rains. 

On dif, People saiyi 0f*, it is said, fsfcm 

To which may be added several g^her verbsj which 
become impersonal when employed in the same man- 
aer: ex. « 

III vous conviint JPitre mO' It becomes you to be mo* 

deite, dest. 

II fait heauj froid, &c. It is fine, cold^ Cs'ir. 

'J7 semhle. It seems. * ** 

// s^ensuit que^ It follows that. 

li vaut mieuXf It is better^ is^cl 

These verbs, Hke others, wl^ther regular or irregular 
Iiave their different tenses, and are conjugated in thie 
same^fi^anner as the personal verbs frorn^ which they are 
derived. The learner having eone through the other 
conjugations, the verbs of ttiis class may the more easily 
be dispensed with. It will only be necessary to select 
one that is not derived, and show the manner of conju- 
gating it, only premising, tha^ the compound tenses are 
formed, like others, by joining the participle passive to 
one of the temes of the auxiliary verb avoir^ to have. 



CONJUGATION of the IMPERSONAL 

^ VERBS. 

^ Infinitive Mood. 

Present.' Pleuvoir, to rain. 
Part. act. Pleuvant^ raining* 
X Part, passr Plu^ rained. 



Indicative Moo9« 

Affirmatively. 
Preaest« H pkut^ it mins, it does rata. 

Negatively. - . 
// ne pleut pas, it^does not raio 

Interrogatively 

Pleut^il r does it rain ? 

Ne pleut'ilpas? does it not rain i 

Imperfect. // pleuvo^, it rained, it vras rainiAg. 

Preterite* II plut^ it rained. 

Fature! Ilpleuvra, it shall or Will rain. 

Conditional. II pl€uvr9ii, it would, should, (5^. r$iM. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. Qj^H pkuvi^ tkat it may rain. 
Imperfect. Qu^ilplAfy that it might rain* 

The following being of the first conjugation, I shaA 
only give the third person, present time, of the hidica^ 
live nM>bd: the learner may easily find out the rest* 

> 

V atriv^^ k happens ; from arrher, to happen. 

Bhrtiiftt, it drizzler; bruimr, todrisfzle. 

J? eclaire, it lightens j hhirtr, to lighten. 

S gMe\ It freezes i ieltr, to freeze. 

H gtek^ It hiails ; grfifr, to haiL 

J7 neigff it snows ; ne^g^r^ to snow, 

i? /^Mfff, it thunders ; tonner, to thunder. 

// imp$rtij it matters, importiTf to coacer Jb 
it concerns. 
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< SXERCISfi ON THESE VERBS. 

Does it rain? ---It rained just now, but 

it does not rain at present. - - Was it not raining 

tndintenantJdLd^. 
when you came r - - I advise jou not to go out 

conseiller{9. dt 

this morning, I think it will soon rain. - •- I am . 

UentSt,zdy. 
sure it would^ rain if the* wind was not so high. « - 

grand,zd}» 
Do you know what happened, to my cousin 

savoir^v. 
whilst he was in town? - - I foresaw what 

pendant qtu^c. . prcvoir. 

would happen. « - The roads were very slippery 

cheminiVEk,. glissaniiZA]* 

yesterday, because it drizzled the whole day. -.- Did 

you observe . how it lightened last 

' remarquer^^* ccmme^v^ 
might i • - If it did not freeze I would go to see them 

tO'Klay. - - It hailed this afternoon, and it will 

- apres^midifta* 
certainly snow to-night - - It thundered much 

^ heaucoup^zdv. 

yesterday, and I. think it win still thunder to« 

f encofiikAv. * 

4ay. - - It matters little whether you do your ez- 

que subj* 

<ercise bqw or later, provided it. be ^ well 

prntrvi que^c. subj> 

4oiie* ^^ It greatly concerns ^ children to 

haucoupfZAyt* au$c de 

aivoid idleifess^ because it is the parent of all vice ' 
cnnter^. ^ niireji. 

and destroyer of all virtues, 

iistrwtficijin ^ 

S8 
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/The verb Avoir, to have, conjugated impersoaaUy 
with y, tlie adverb of place. 

Infinitive Mooih 

JT avrir, there be^ ^ "^ 

Indicative Mood. . 

Affirmatively. 
Present. V^y 0, there is, there are. 

Negatively. 
// n*y a pas^ there is not, there are not* 

Interrogatively. 

jTa-t-il? is- there ? are there ? 

ITy a-i't/pasP is there not? are there not ? 

Imperfect. IJ y avoitf there wasy there were. 
Preterite. liy eut, there was, there were. 
Future. ^ ^^ y oura, there shall or will ^. 
Conditional. U y auroii, there should, would, (sfc. he, 

4. 

Imperative Mood. 

* 

Qu*il y ait, let there be» 

Subjunctive Mood. \ 

Present. QyH y ait, that there may bew 
Imperfect. Qji^H y ^t, that there might be. 

Compound Tenses. 

II y a eu there has or have beett. 

li y avoir ea, there had been. 

// y eut eu, there had been. 

It y aura eu, there shall or will have been% 

t[y auroit,eu, there should, tsT^, have been. 

\i*il y aittu, that there may have been. 

\^U y ekt eu, that thero rtiight have been. 
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EXERCISE ON THIS VERB. 

There are three hitlies who (are waitipg for) you 

in your brother's study. - - Is there any fire in the 

cabinet^* 
parlour ? - - No> Sir, there is none. » - There were two 

mep below who asked to speak to -you. - • Was 

in iatt^dy. i 

there .not formerly a (co€^e-house) at the 

corner of this street ? - - There were great rc- 
rfififyxn. ri//,f. r?- 

joichigs in France when peace was proclaimed. - - 
jouissanciif. pr^clame^^,^. 

I was telling you that there will be a grand concert 

dire^v. 
and afterwards a ball and supper at the Pantheon^ 

ensuite^zdv. 
in the course of this month. - « There' would be 

couraut fin. 
no harm^ if yo\i would learn your lessons better. -' • 

ina/iin. mieux^sAr. 

Let there be any danger, let thete be none, I will 

go b-ddk. - - - My brother says that there has 

/en reiournerfV* 

been a bloody engagement between an English 

sanglani^zd] . combat ^ m . 
frigate and a French one, and there have been 
fregatejt. ^ . 

many men killed on both sid^s. - - There would 

, dispart H (Pautre. 
have been a gi'eat rtot yesterday in the Strand, 

imeuieS- 
if the magistrates had not sent so many constables, 

connetabU^m^ 
wjip dispersed the mob in less thaa ten minute^ 

fopulaeejt* -^ 
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22rr^ // immediately followed hj the negation-— »« 
and a participle active mu^t be rendered by m rte peuf 
fms^ 90 nt sauroiti with the participle in the infinitive 
mobd; the* other tensesy as tiere whff therf will be^ 
then wuld lij u&ed as above, and made hj the same 
tenies of the rerb pouvcir only : ex. 

On ne pitd pas^ or^ on ne There is no going out to- 

sduroit jortir aujour^ day because of the rain \ 

tPhui i cause de la piuUf that is, one cannot » isfc. 

On n/ pouvoit fappmsir^ There was no pacifying 

htai« 

Qn m pourra pas jouer di* There will be no acting 

main^ mon pin est trh tp- morrow^ my father 

malade^ is very ilL 

SXERaSB ON THIS KQIS* 

There is such a deal of snow that there is no going 
tant^iv, 
Wt of the houfed. ^ Toil speak so lew anid so qpj|cic 

bas^idy, v/f/,adv. 

that ther^f ,%% A9 hearing nor uniierstanflin^ wh^t 

entendre ^v* compendre^y ^ 

j9Uf2ij.'^Tfif brothex runs so fan that there js 

v/te^zdv, 
M following htm. - - There w^s no wa\kipg yc sterday 

i&iVr,adv. 
in the. streets of London on account of the dirt. - - His 

^ cause,p. boue^L 

arguments were so convincing that there was no re- 

plying to him. - • There will be no skaiting iq the 
pliquer^v. patiner^v. y 

park jo-morrow because it thaws - * There will be 

degeler^Vn 
no going to the play next monthy be* 

comedteji, procbain^s^di . parce^ 

cause the play-house will be shut. - • There woold 
qye^c, ti>e4ire,m. 
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t 

be tlO living with fbix, if you were always in the same 

humour. - * If a horse knew his strength, there would, 

forceJL. 
be no mastering him. 

dompttr^v. . • 

This verb il y a, when used to denote a (juantity 
of timei is sometimes rendered in English by 4t h, if 
waSf 8cc. when the English preposition jince is rendered 
(in French) by que « but in all cases where the English 
phrase can be rendered negativelyj qite must be accom* 
panied by the negation nei ex, 

II y a trots semaines que / It is three Weekt sinc^ 

votre pireest arrive^ your father arrived. 

U J a long'tems que je ne It is a long while since I 
vous at vu^ saw you, or^ t have not 

seen you this Itfng 
while. 

BJtfiRCISB O^ THIS RULfi* 

How long is it since we saw (one another) ? It is a 
CoffMen^zdv, neusffto. 

year since' I met your brother in Italy, and 

reneontrefiW, 
k is six months since I heard of himi - * 

entendre pafter^yf. 
How long is it sfaice you wrote to your mother ? -r « 

It is^but two months. - - It was a week since I had 

ne que semainef. 

seen your brptherj when I met him by chance in 

par basardfSidv^ 
a coffee-room. - • How long was ^it since your friend 

had left France when he wrote to you ? - - It wad^ 
laisseriv. 

three months. - - It may be two years since Mr* Robert 

»8» 



set out for the Indies. - - How long Is it' since you 

partirir. 

were in England ? - - It is such a long while since I 

learned German^ that I almoit forget it. 
Allemandfiai. 

It often happens that the verb there is at it u^ &c. 
is understood : in tiiis case, one of the wordsy ago, these, 
ptfor these, is expressed as a substitute : ex. 

II y a trois mots que fe^ I was in France three 



tots en France, or, fettdt month ago. 
en France il y a trois 



nsois,^ 



II y a quatre ans que mon M j brother- has been de^d 
jrere est mort, these four years. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RlTtE. 

He is the same man whom we saw a quarter of an 

hour ago. - - When did ^yoo see my father ? - • I saw 

him a fortnight ago« - - We have not heard from my 

brother these two years. - - You do nof seem to 

parottre,\. 
be ko Kvely as you were three years ago. - • I would 

enjoue^A]^ 
have written to ^you a month ago, if I had known 

s avoir fV, 
your direction. - • I have not seen your sister these 
adresse,{. ^ 

* From tluvinstance it may be observed, that. If the verb ilyd, &c. 
he^m the sentence, the word gue must imm:cliate!y follow the noun 
of number; but» if it be transposed, que must be omitted Tlte first 
<ionstraction is to be preferred. The learner nuist at th^ same time 
ol»enre, that in the above sentence, the verb, which, in Gng'lisii, is in 
the preterite indefinite, is rendered in French by the pretent of (he in* 
dicative, and when in the prelerplupexfeet by the imptrfics of the 
sume mood 
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four months. - - My father has been ill ' t^^^^ 

MX weeks. - - He has been in London these five years, 
and (it 18 said) he there enjays a considerable em- 
ployment. -? - We have neither seen yotl, nor your 
sisters these three days. 

It also ^lappens, that neither the verbs, nor any of 
the. words, ago^ these^ or for thesey. are expressed in the 
sentence t ex. 

II 3 a tteuf arts que ma tante My aunt ha? lived nine 

- demeure dans ce vohi^ years in this neigh- 

nage^ bourhood. 

Il n'y a pas plus d'une heun We have not been above 

que nous pechons idf an hour fishing here. 

// yajoitdeuxans que ma My sister had been two 

sosur eUit en France years in France when 

quandfy allaiy I went there. 

N'y avoiuil pas six mois , Had she not lived six 

qu'eJ/e demeurait avec months with us when 

nous quand eile mou^ she died ? 

rut ? 

It y aura six ans i Noel Your brother will have 
que voire frere est cbez been at Mr. O's, six 
Mons, O. years at Christmas. 

N*y aura t'il pas un an au Will not your sister have 
mois d^ Af/dt prcchain que been a year ^t Paris 
votre sceur est i Paris ? next August ? 

EXERCISE OK THIS RULE^ 

Soixie people have no pity on their poor 
g^nsj pi. de 

fellow-creatures. - - Some people fancy 

"scmblaUe, personne^i. s^imaginer;^. 
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that they can , learn a language without 

fouvoir^i. 
sti^dying^ - . My brother has been four years at 

Mr. W*s academyi and my father told him/ that 

he should stay there two years more. • I had 

resieryV.' 
been three years in England when that happened* 

ci^rrjver{9m 
- - I had not been three months in France, when 

my brother returned from America to London, 

V 

where he feD ill and died. - - Mr. N. had only 

ne que 
learned French seven months when he wrote nHT 

a letter in that language. - « Had not Mr. DaTid 

been four years and a hsdf in Spain When his sister 

. was married ? .- -* My father and motbet had aoi beeir 

gone out above a <|aarter of an hour wheifr 

he arrived. - . - We had been playing at card» 

carte S^ 
for t^o hours when you came in. - - Thomas will have 

entreryy. 
been at the college two years the tenth of next 

colti^eyxa. 
months 

The verb itre^ to be, betomes impersonal when foT- 

, lowed by a substantive^ or one of the pronouns personal^ 

fossessivey or iemenitrativey and is always conjugated 

with the pronoun demonstrative ce^ whether speaking 

', of per^ns or tlungs : esk^ 
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OiJt h loi qui F^dmm, ^ It. is the law that pre- 
scribes it. 
(Test moi f hi Paifait^ It is / who l^ve done k* 

Oist mon bienfaiteur, I^i8 my benefactor^ 

C^st euXf or f c£ sonteux^ qui It is tiey who have re- 
me Pofft rapportff kted it to me. 

From the last instance^ it appears that it is^ &c. fol- 
lowed by a pronoun of the third person pluraU m^y be 
' rendered in French two ways; but^ when is it^ &c. is 
Used in asking a question, it is generally pnt in the sln- 
guiari though the pronoun be in the plural number . 



Est-ce r«M €pX J'ont fait ? Is it f^^^'who have done it ? 



EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 



}[t is prosperity which commoidy makes 
prosperitiS' "^ x^^dre^r^ 

men haughty and proudt but it is, adversity 

orgueil/euftpzd}, 
that makes them wise. • - « It was 4he custom 

coutume^u 
among the SpartanSj to inure ^heir 

J^armi^i* ^parti^^m^ de endurcir^, 

childrep early to the fatigues of war. 

de bonne heure^zA^. travail^m. 

* - It is not I who occasioned the quarrel, it is 

querelle^i* 
you who began first. - - - It was tevy 

ave% commence fV* envieff. 

which caused the first murder.,- - » Is it not you/Who 

causeryV. meurtrefXn, 

wrote to Miss A. ? H&f it is Miss Rose's sister/ 

mvez ecrit^y, 

- - If you do not succeed, it will not be my fault. 

reussir;^. fatite,i. ' 

- - If you came to lose the friendship of ..your 
X i perdreit^ 
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parents, it would be the greatest misfortune whick 

maiheurim, 
^ ever might happen to yon. - - It is my friend 

Jamah yzdv* 
who rold me that it was your father whom we saw 

dire^y. 
yesterday. - - Speak to my brothers, for it is they 

who told it me. - ' Why do you not accuse 

Pottrqucig^dy. 
my sisters'? It is they who have done all the 

mischief. - - Tou blame my aunts, but is it tbey 
mal^m. blAmer^y. tanttf, -. , . . 

who have offended you ? 

tie^ shey they^ immediately followed by wi^, 'wbom, 
Or tb0t] and sucb as, whether separated in English or 
flot, but implyiDg pwple in general, are often^ made 
into French by the im[),ersonal e*at, with an infinitive 
followed by que de before a second infinitive, and if 
Che sentence be negative, (^est m pas must be used : 
ex. 

Cist etre fou que de He i» a fool who loses his 

perdre le terns i ces time in those trifles. 

• bagatelles, 

Cest ne pas goiter les Such as love nobody, do 

plaistrs de Pamitie que not enjoy the pleasures 

de rC aimer personne, .of friendship. . 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

He is a blind man who does not per- 

«o» aveugUiZiiy •«, 

ceive all the dangers which surr4)und us 

' environner^y. 

in this deceitful world. - - Such as are satis- 

trompeur^zd]* con^ 
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3«d ^ with their lot are happy. - *- He 

does not -know the court who relies 

conmltreyy . - couryt. stfier^v* 

on the promises which (are made) there. They 

aux on fait yf. 

are strangers to the charms of society wfio shun 

fuir^v. 

company. - - They are idle who do not know the 
value of time« • ^ - They obey the commands of Cod 

nrho love . their he]^lU)ours, and do not reproach 

vaisiftfm, 
them with their small defects. » • He is not a Chris* ^ 



^sian who seeks to hurt his neighbour and speaks 

prochainyXn* 
ill of him on all occasions. - - Such as neglect 

^ ^ • nigliger^v^ 

.study do not understand their own interests. 

proprfyzdj. 

\ 

V 

I 

The verb ftn, to be, becomes also impersonal every 
time it. is followed by a noun adjective ueed in a vague 
indeterminate sense, and relates to no particular object $. 
iti which case the y^rb is generally preceded by the {^o« 
noun Hi and when used to denote the state of the wea- 
ther, it is rendered by the third person singular of the 
^erh fain, to make or do : ex. 

// est extraordinaire, &c. It is extraordinary, £5*^. 

11 fait beau tems,^ It is fine weather. 

NefaitMpas cbaud f Is it nor hot ? 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE* 

«It is surprising to see you so lasy and iH"- 

itonnant,2i<S^y de 



A 
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alCenthre «fter having been punished severe^' 

aprhfp, severe^ 

ly for these faults. « • It is always dangeroiia 

sMiwjaciv.* 

to (keep company with) people wkhout any prin* 
Je frequenter^. prm^ 

ciple of religion. - - Does it rain? No» sir» 
cipffPi. - JUonsieur^nim 

it is fine weather. « - Is it not very cold i - - It is 

/ fraidsiak, 
neither cold nor hot. * * It is a high wind, and 
iii,c. iii,c« " ^ grand^A]. 

I think it wffl soon freeze. - - It is not so cold as 

pinser^y. 
it was at the beginning of this mcmth. « - Do 

commencemetii^m. 
3fOU tUnk (that) it is hotter in Italy than hare ? 

The learner must observe^ tHat the following verb is- 
absolutely impersonal throughout all its tensesi and that 
nothing is more disagreeable than to hear young jpeopte 
say, Je fauU vusfauU enfaut^ &c. to prevent which, as 
much as possible, some examples are here set down. 

Infinitive . Mood. 

Present, jpaltrir, to be n^dful, requbite, necessary. 
iPart. pass, pdllu, beeii needful, &V. 

lM0icA^riVB Ikfooi>. / 

Affirmatively. Singular. 

Present. S/aut quejefaste^ I must do. 

^ " Ilfautque tufasus^ thou must dok 

II f out qttilfasse^ he must do. 

llfaut qifelUfasse^ she must do» 

PLURlt* ' V 

Jlfaut que muifasshns^ we must do. 

Afaid que vmsfassieZf you must do. ^ 

Ufaut qtfiUf qr dksjfassem% they amst do* 
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Kegativbi,t« . 

B Bifautpas pie Je fosse, 1 most not da* 

i/ ne faut pas ^ue vous fassiez, you must not do^ kft* 

Int&rrogativelt. 

Faut^il fve jr fosse f Qinst I do ? 

Faut'il fue vousfassiez f mu^ you do ^ 

iie foitt'tl pas quejefaw ? muft I adt do ? 

Ne fauUtl pas que vousfassiez ?, must you not do? ^ 

N 

Imperfect* Ilfallrii qu*il ecrivit, it was necessary, &c*^ 

-V ' for him to write* 

Preterite. // folhit qt^il partit^ he was obliged to s€t 

Future* Ilfaudra qu*il wtnne, he must €ome» - he 

sl^U be obliged ta 
come. 

(Tondit. Sfimdroitquef^Bassif I should go» or it 

would be neces<» 
f ary for me to gow 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Present. Qj^^lfaille^ that it may be neeessaryi tstc. 
Imperfect. Qti*il fallit, that it might he necessary* 

As to the compound tenses of this verb» they wt^ 
li&rmed by adding its participle passive to the third -per* 
son singular of any of the simple tenses of the verb ovAir^ 
40 have : ex. // a/hUu, il avoitfallu, &c . 

From the foriggoing instances, it is eisy to tee, thafu 
when the verb falloir is used in the present or luture 
feniBe of the inrdicatiKe mopd, the Mlowiog verb must 
be rendered by the present pf ^he subjunctive \ but 
frhen it is used [n the imperfect, preterite, or conditional 
present of the indicative, the varb following must be 
irendered by the imperfect of the subjunctive : ex. 

P fma^ or it ft^uirn qu$ \ must i&, I shall be ob- 
pfasipy liged U do^ orj it will hie 

neqsai^ lor me ^ aoc 

29 
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M jpiUoiif or, il fallui fm I wat obliged, or^ It was 
j€parlsss9f . necessary .for. ine to 

jpeal, 
M/audtcii qufji venduse^ I should be obliged to 

iilU 

EXEiaCISfi ON THIS RULB. 

If yoa go to Coxbeath to-day you must 

come back to*morroir • - - You m^y .go to 
London this morning) but remember il»ic yon must 

be back ^t three o'clock -^ - • You must get 

ib ritour st 

iiip to-morrow morning at four o'clock* - • - 

Custom must not always prevail over reason, « - - 

/«r»p. 
Shall I be obliged to carry them there ? - - - 

Must I not show you my work^ - - Yw 

montrefyV. euvrage^m. 

krust have been well acquainted with the places 

to expose yonrself in that manarer. * « If ke 

wished to pay his debts, he wouM be obliged 

to sell all his pro{)erty. - - If your brothers had not 

ceased to quarrel, Jt wbtitd have been ne- 

W\er;9. de quereller^'^. 

cesiary* for them to part. - • It Is impossible forjoii 

:. * Afber tbe wofdft htttt!r^, nete^fmjt need^ ^tpt^mvg'^^'ii^f^^- 
met OcjolnecTto the verb to be^ con^f^ted impef aoiMiUy» thp* pispo- 
Bitionybr is to be rendered by que, with the folb^ng rerb in the sub- 
jundlve ttiood, iiitlief pi^9M»l or impertect^ according to the tentt of 
w preceding yerhi, ^ -» 
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:t^. fiKcecd ta l^ aiidertakiiif» aR ymxt SAwdi 

The same obsenation it to be made on the verb vaUfr 
mieiiXf to be better, used impersonallf ; and the adjec- 
tives loftf i^ficikf in^isiUe, neatimrti i propeti he joift- 
ed to the verb itre, used* in the third person^singular . 
onlf : ex. 

// ffesi pas hn qui vout It is not good for you to 

iojez sHilt be sdone, 

U vaut mieuu que vous -It is better for yoo to 

mytz fmpagnie, h^ve company. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RUIB. * 

It is difficult fiir you to improve if you 

/aire dis progrks^ 
do not apply better to «tudy. * - It was impossiUe 

iappRquirif. 
for you to h%ye succeeded unless you take 

h moinSsqu^iCne. (by ihi suh^) 
'-more convenient measures. • - It would be expedient 

eonvenable^^y hpropos 

-for you to read this book from - :the beginning 

'to . the end. - - Believe me, it is better - 

jusqt/ ^,p. ^ JinJ, valeir muux,vl 

' for you to go there to-morrow, for it will snow 

caKfC. 
9oon. - - WHl it not be better for me to be at 
Hent6t^2iAv. 
school too «oon than too late ? - * Woifld it" not 

/^/,ady. tardiiidy, _ • 

*be better for him to go and ^peak tb them himself. 



fhan fo send hie seirvantf » * - - It is -good. for m 

di domeitique^Sif^ 

tO'help one atiotber id our trouUc^^ , - * ' «^ 

i aider {9. "^ " ffime^i 



The above verb fallcir^ being uted befoire the vcfli 
ic bmve^ fotlowed im mediately by a noun substantive^ 
may be rendered without expressing the auxiliary verb ^ 
instead of which, insert cme of the following pronouns^ 
i9i#, l#, /itf'i nousi vouSf or Itur^ accordii^g to the niunber 
and person : ex. ^ ' 

J7 m9 fata d9i liwTHf ' I must . ba^tf or^ I waUt 

booka^ . . 
lllmfaut un cbapeauy ' He must, have^ or, he 

wants a bat. 
U Xmfaut un boutui, She must bave^ or^ she 

wants a cap* 

N. B. If the verb U have be expressed in French, it 
must be rendered by th^ subfuacttve mood : ex. 

llfaut qui fate des livres, I must have, or, I want 

books. 

Thii inethody howeiter, it not so elegant ae the 
former. 

• - > 

BXE&CISB ON THIS RULE. 

I shall want pltpery pens, and iak* - - What do 
^ - - I want nodiing (for the) present, but I 

think I shall soon' want a French gramipar. ,* - • 

p£fuertr» 

My brother has an old hat, and he will soon 

vieuXiTAj. 

vaat a new <me. - - If yon like to 

noHveayiTid}. aimeZyY* d 

speak much, you must have (a ggod deal) of 

^iVir,adv, 
circumspection not to speak ill of others. - . • 
fitenuef. pour m pas midire{7. 

^ Since I cannot find my book, I most bwe 
Pwsque,Q» * 

another. - - • If we wish to succeed in our under- 

vouhir^Y. 



taking, we must hare (a great deal) oT patieacc. - • *^ 
My brothers have lost their bnckles, they must idvt 
6thct«. . < " ' 

BefbrethfirconclitsiDn of fhi9 section, ft will be pro<^ 
per toi say «oii)rthing aboat the proooun general 0V3 
^vhich comtttoofy precedes a verb used impersonally 
(viz. in the third person singular) in French, and in 
English is made by a passive voice : ex. 

Onin*a permis Je cka/Her, I have been allowed t# 

-sing, 
eniui & difmdude Hi^ H# hfts t^sen ftrbkMen ti 

go out. 

In this case; the verb, which, in English, it in the 
passive vdlce, most, in Frenchi be turned' into-tiie ao^ 
five, when the English nominative becomes the regi- 
men of the verb in French, the sentence beginiiing 
with oftf stnd translated as if the'Etoglish were, one hat 
-iHowed me, to sing, ofte hat fbrbiddeiFhfm to go out; 

It hnhm s^mo mitbf ^ 

iO/» dit^ ^. . li .i&^aid, 9r, f e^pje siay* , 

On me dit^ , I am told. 

On dlt ^-vot^fi/r)rfy Your brother is tgld, ^ 

On disait^ > It was said, or, people said, 

O9 diraf .^ * It will be said, or, people 

/ : . ^ wijll say. . 

On dira h nos enfans^ Our children will be told. 

• -. ■ .. »• 

On a ditf It has been ^aid, or peoplje 

have said. 
On nous aldS^ *' . We have been told. 
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EZfiEClSB OM TBIS RUf.^ ! 

Ifci time of irar, peace is a^ays cpoken qL • ••<• 

Whei'e it your brother ? it is not koowo ; fo^ w« 

liave not beard of <lufli these two- 7<9ur«. > - » 

The death of the invincible admiral Lord Nelson 

U daily ' lamentcd» and wiQ be 

tout iisJourSiZdv* regretter^y. 

10 a long time. - • ^ i was tidd yesterday th«l 



foor brother has been poniabfld fqr. his tdifness^ 

^ * 

had yoor fether been told of iu he would have 



/ 



very angry with him» - . - . As^^iopn as your 

t)opk is printed^ people wil} be eager ; ii) ^ 
imprimer^yf* « ygmpresstr^v.defp, 

* boyiog it|,and it wilTbe read with avidity. - -^ Leanied 

-men are found in ^ ila g es y ae well as in large 

graftdf^d}. . 
towns. - ^ It is reported on all mdfi» tkit we shall 

de cdtetm. 
iobn have peaccj but the news has siot yet been 

received, though it be ardently - (wished for)|' 

ardemmentyziv. ' sMhtnter^T. 
however, it is thought that the secret ttpedition 

irill sail in a few days, 

mettnUa nmte, •«>» 

RECAPITULATORY EXERCISB 
On the Impersonal Verb& 

^ There is no going out to^yy it rains apace. - «t r 



Dp not outlee sqt smcli OfiNWt there i« no hearing; 
91^ «DO«Mr. « - 1$ k cold this a^oriiiagl Y^ SpTf it 
|s very C£iA\ how«fer* I am told h i$ iM to ctild m 
it waryw^pd^, -.* The weather is very iaconstani; 
'in this country^ it was itery hat yesterday^ itls 

eicessiTely cold/tQ-dayi it did freeze thi^ morning 

^w,adv* ' ' " 
it hailed at nooii|.it rained in the arternoon^ and 

mtdifm. v^^ apres-mtdt^ 

now it dri^idies. - • It fometimeg IkbteiM when It 

does not thunder^ hat| as often as it thii%- 

teutes lesfots^c. 
der^ it lightens. - - If it be -fine weather nes^t wes^ 

I shall gp to London^ bat if it be bad weather ^ 

shall stay at ho^e. * - It is a pleasure to see 

rester^v» au logis. de 

bees (coming oiit) of tibeir hives when it is 

aheille^f. sortir^v, rucbt^t, 

a sunny day. - - Had I known you were retnroed 

from the coniinenty I would have goue to se$ jgjgL 

long ago. - - My father and mother were told yoi| 

were in England ten years ago^ but you neither sa^ 

nor wrote to them. --- Every body agrees , there 

are fine' women in Great*Britaini but there is not 

- • ' L . 

such good wine as in France. « «- It greatly 
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cfificirtis • chitdrM to. avoid -And eftapuiy. « 1 
If .thefe were jtiiy ire^l* irfrttre i» tfce inrcfrM) Aotffl 
«re (mMtfriifa} $q mtraj 'tkU» friends'? «« fF be 

trouvir^v* 

behaved weHj Cfaere wortd not be a dkw 

/# comporter;H^ 

(in the world) that I vhould esteem more* * - M# 

^ject it more phasing - to the eye tkan the sight rf 

ft maa whom you have obtigedj nor (Is) any music 

to -agreesMe ta the ear as ifae voice of* a mia 

who owns ' . yon for liis lieneiactor. * « Tt ir t 

rtconnottri;^. ^ 

«ld thing to aee'ttflfntimate -people and be 

luiable X6 relieve them* - - Soch as stippOft * At 

ucourir^y, encouragir{9. 

^ conduct of idle and obstinate scholars^ .ipake thein- 

tflv^ contemptible. ^^ - ^^cy. are not acquainted viA 

meprisahU^^iil* 
l3ie 'human hearty who rely ' ~ iip<Hrtbe vab 

ffiirefond.v. 
fronAses df mea -'-You have already ' beentoU 

^^f^^'dv. 
that nobody^ in the world has prepossessed vat 

» 

Against yoU| how many times must S;repe/t 

it to yqu ? - - I was told yesterday that you were very 

%Ii and I am truly glad to se^ ybu so well «- .- - 

de ., Uenporiant* 

Tbcre is no ^persuadiiig you when you have a inii>d 
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«Dt to believe what you are told. - - More Tirnit u 
i ireqtusite to 8Upp«t-t good ferttine than bad. • - 
Much art., and nicety are requisite to 

pleate every body. - - It matters little whether it be 
my servant or yoars who carries the letter to the 
post. •« You omst hoAottr your father and mother tf 
you wiH KTe long ancLhappy. - - It is mo^ gle« 

nous to conquer one^s passions than to conquer 

de vaincreyv. conquerir^'9. 

the whole woiid: *- - Sir, 1 want a pair of boot^ 

haTc you any irt your shop' that will suit 

houtiquiyf, convenirif. 

me ?• «'It is reported that the Russians faavr beaten 

Russe^m* 
the Turks 5 it fs said so, but it is not yet known for 

Turcyxn. 
certain, * - It is thought Sweden has declared war; 

St^deJL 
against France. - - It is true; but it is much 

^ ' t;r«i,adj« 

feared lest the Swedes should be' 

^raindre^R. que^c. Suedois, (by the pu* suij.) 
beaten, though they figtit * most courageously. 

u battre^v. 
- - Have the letters been received which wefe 

expected, yesterday ?'^No, but the mail It ais 
attendrtyy. mallef^ 

rived, and they wSl be* deHvered this morning. 
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SBCT. V. 

OF PARTICIPLES*. 

Participles are either active or passive. Thefar^ 
iic^ atiiWf in Freoclit always ends id ani t ex. pat* 

lanti pumtsantf and m English in ing: ex. speakings 
^imUihtgt JSrc. It is alwaysf m its own nature^ inde^ 

clinable; ex. ^ 

y^ vtfs da tonanes Hits I see men and women 
ftmmes venant h nous^ earning to us. 

BX£&CI« ON THIS RULE. 

Th^ persons whom you saw ^th us are people 
I'earlng God and loving virtue. - * $be met yoi)r 

.{tther and sister (as she wai) coming here. * - Idj 

en . fVf»adv. . 

mpth^r was told j(tlie day before yesterday) tlql 

avant^bieriZd^. 
your .si$ter| remembering the injuries she had 

// reueuvenir^v^ des 

received from your brother} refused so 

refuetif,^ de la pari ie^ Of 

see himj and we are all glad .to hear ^^* *.* 

apprendre^v. 
Tour aontt Jbavii^g S^^^^ ^^^ necessary orders %6 your 

cottsifi^ set out imyMpliatelf for London, v - Did 

poMtvr^. 
you aoi see tb^ns cQcaiiig tp .. us? «- - How i^ai^ 

iNrr/»p. 
lowing txeny hle^ing abeeps neighing. 

fltn^fV. hmtff^m. UUr^. irMj^ifh hennir^v^ 



hories I hear afar off! - - Bo yon not admire theso 

dipping lambs * 'in your fathcr-iir-Iaw'i meadow f 
hndir^y. agneau^mn prairiiJE^ 

• - Do you see the flocks languuhlng with 

troupeaUiVn. /anguir^v, A,p, 
thirsti and drinking (on the) margin of this limpid 

au iord^tn. 
brook ? 

ffiisseauyca. 

> ■ ' • , 

When the; participle active is preceded by an« 
other Terbj an article, or a prepomioii) U^miMt km 
rendered in French by the verb in the infinitive 
mood, and it h ^Qmetimes lued a^ ^ subit^mivet 
ex. 

FattUil que jt parte g»u Must I let out wki$uli 
iui parler ? speaking to him ? 

ioi ^an^rete du ^orps ist The impoverishing of xiit 
la richesse de Pdme^ body 19 the, enriching of 

the soul. ^ 

N. B There are some active participles whi^h) by 
use, have been converted into substantives or adjec* 
ttveSf as medisantf slanderer, ^norant^ ignorant, &c*, 
which are declinable. 

EZERCXSB ON THIS &VLB. 

' I assrn^ ydu there is a great deal of pleasure in 

teaching diligent scholars. «> - We • are tpld liiere 

enseigner^v. 

iHU tt&t be to mtBch danger in traveiling, as there 

• voyttgetyV^ fue 
was before«r ^ « • There is a real adYsntage in 

auparavani^zdv* . 
being, learned, but ..science mu$t not create 

savant^zdl* , impifmtir^ 
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perlor aad rare talents of knowing and diooiii^ nen' 

of merit. • » He left the hon«e without seeing his 

fathers and even without speaking to his mother^ 

. . He was hanged for robbing Mr. D. - - I shouU 

despise a man who is capable of deceiving 
mcffiar^'^. . , tromperyV. 

his friends* - * Aftfr having (waited for) her a ipng 

whilOf she (sent me word) that she was not r^ady 

tmfcyer dirt^Y* pretfZdjm 

to go oat. «.« She spends all her time in reading or 
i passerby. 

writing. • ^ My mother takes an iiifinite pleasure in 

admiring the situation pf your houses « - The gr^co 



of God will always keep us from sinning. « ^^ 

mpicbirff^ pkhmr^». 

I often admire the rising and setting of the sun. - t 

ioleil^au 
7hie defending of a bad cause is worse thapi 

the cause itself. 

The participle passive is lomef imei q/tclmilti^^ an4 
sopietimes indeclinable. 

It 18 declinable. 

» 

First» when it is jmned' to the verb ein^ to h^ 
forming a passive verb, and agrees with the nomina- 
tive case of the verb in gender and number % and aftejp 
the Ttrhiparcttr^f natirie, &c. ; ex« 

Mon fiire est aimi^ My brother is loved. 

Ma smtr e$t aimie, . My sister is loved. 

M^n cHitht fwtpMftu^ My cooipss ere |pm^ 



Mis tmsimi sani parUiSf My couaint lire gofiie. 
Elle psroti afflight She appears a^ct^u. 

Etks parnssnu affligies^ They appear aflicted. 

EXERCn£ ON THIS RULE. 

I have been told your brother-in4aw is gone ts 
the Continent ) have I been told the truth ? ^ - I have 

jiot seen your mother since she arrived 

dipms que^c. 
froin .IWnces does she appear satisfied with her 

j«u#iiey? - - My brothets are gone to Dbver^ and 

%^yage^m. 

intend to pay you a vint whedT 

they ^e eooie back.' - - The houses wUch art 

(hy ibefut.) ^ tnnmr^'^^ 

built in th^ winter as* not so wholesome as thoie 

/«i/i,adj» 
Kfaichase begun (b the) iprtng and finished in the 

ati 
middle of summer. - « The wicked are always tor- 

minted, and the righteous are comforted by thek 

reler^y , _ Juste fTid] . ' consoler fV. 

own conscience. « - Virtuous people arQ esteemed 

personnifL^ 
and respected by those who are so^ and even 

meme^zdvm 
by the wicked. • • • I assure you that Mr. Brownie 

wife appears much afflicted a( the dei^th of 

femmtS* *^ 

her husband^ but her sons appear «s much a^ect- 

iwjW,in. 
ed by it as she. - -' Children (are born) P^^Of^.?*!^ 

> natire^Wn 
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helpleff» and sometime they die ' irery 79i»{« 

Secondly, when it is jomed to the verb avrir^ op Hre^ 
forming the compound tenses of an active or reflected 
verb) immediately preceded oy a /r^/vdun which it gov- 
i^ns in tli^ (Hxusativn east g it must then ^gree with the 
gender ana number of the substantive to which that 
pronoun refers; ex« 

J^at parti i votre fren et I spoke to your brother 
" ' fmk de venir nmu ami dem^i Iwa to 



V9f>» . come to see us. 



^df vu Madanu Wrigii «r I aaw^lSrs^ Wr%fit and 

Pat eatiendue chanter^ beofd her sing. 

ym i» i9Ui iff livres fir ;I hv9€ rend all the iftif 

veus niaHRx pretest - which you Unt m^ 



^iv»-tiMtf w if/ marchim* I^Md- yioia see the gogdt 
I, fiir</tffre9ues? . which I l^f^ t^etwdP 



Fa^s Panez, /wmta^ price Yon ofttn dtsired her te 
de passer cbe% vous^ call at yow house* 

Stiee m smi repe^tiet de^ They 'hanr* wepenied. of 
leufjfauieSf their faults. 

' 4n the above IttStaAetfs the prenotiM -iupe ge^ernod 

by the verbs avoir oit itre^ and the participle passive. 

EXfi&CiSE ON THIS RULB. , 

I Spoke . to your brother thtt mommg, and 
aiparle.v* 
desired him to come and dine with' us to^m^rrow. • * 

The resolution which she has t^ken of gcring into 

the country surprises me very much } I have spoken 

etonner^v* 
to her myself) but I have not been able to^leam 

pouvagr^y. • ^ 
the reasons which have induced her to it» • «- Mtss 

'VSrrlftr was an excellent actress, I have seen her 

actrice^fn ^ 
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play several timet. ^ - I ax* v^ ibrry for f He 

trotikle that tttuSr b^s %m^ tt your aunt. •" - if yM 
peinefE. tanteX V 

^can come w^h me, I wflt ihow jo\jl the lady 

montrer^v 
Irhom I have Ikf ard sJng* * - What stuff havd 

entendreif, itcffef,* " 

yoti choseti ? ^ -^ The letteir ^l€h yoil have written to 

txit in Frencli was tolerably ireH ; I ^t^e 8ho#n 

passablementyzi^.' 
k to yMr atMit/ who is imich '^eiitfed 

(with h). - - I hav*e not yet recdved the ^oiAif 
/^ipro. manbamdisiifm 

'l^hich yotf sent me by the ship Go6d- 

vaijseaUftn* 

^ Will. * - Ladie$> have you returned him the^ letters 

'wMeh he had desired you to read? • - Where 

did you buy those gloves ? - - I bought 

acheUr^* 
them in France. - - Alexander conquered Aslst with 

the troops which his father Philip bad discipUned. 

trtfupt^ 
« - The faults which he had committed^ greatly 

beaucoupfidv* 
iBcreased his prudence. - - ^ He has spent all the 
augmenter^v. 
treasures which his father had amassed with sq much 

care and labour. - - I shall never forget the good 

ouhlur;^, 
services whick you have done to my mother. 

-* - Of all the letters which my brother has received 



« 
to-daji there it not eat^ (of tkem^) for 

mujour(rbuii;iA%M 
:Sic. - « The reasoDiy vhi^ you have gWen u«». have 

* 

satisfied vs. - -"What books have you lost? - - The 

jtUisfairifVm 

«fiiie .actions your brothers have ^ne Sa 

beauty fairtyV, 

Afpericat deserve greal praisesf aod ought ta be 

. traosaikted to posterity. - • The three country- 

iMniseSf which your father is said to have boaghtj 

nuAsonJi* 

•re extremely fioe aod* v^ell "^situated. . - - The 

soldiersf irikOfOk ihey obliged to set out, are 

coa^e ' back already. - - - My- sisters, have 
reveifiriV. 

quarrelled the whole 49J$ aad are ix>w reconcikii 

■ 

*v The participle passite is indeclinable in the following 
cases) 

Firstj when the contrary to the above rule hap- 
pens $ that isj when the pronoun, though preceding 
the participle passive, is governed by another ver^ 

ex«' 

Pluneurs personnet ijB Several persons came to 

iwt presentea i la the door, the sentinel 

p^rUf la ientimlU let let tfjcm past. 
a \fX%ii passtfi 

Ce:t ane belle cbamon^ It is a fine song, T have 

fe Pfn ehtendu chanter beard it sung many a 

^ plusieurs foisy time. 

"^y suis alle avee elle et I went there with her, 

^ ' Pai vu peindre^ and saw her picture 

draw»« 
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JLa lan^ui que ftn com- TBe language t faave h^m 
mence d'^p^endre ejt gan to learn *is very 
Jort utUif useful. * 

In the above inatances the pronouns are not go« 
-verned by the participle pasgive, but by the verba 
passer^ chanter^ peindre^ and apprendre. 

tXtEClSfiS' ON THI3^ A^NB YHSB PRECEDING |L0Lfi. 

I cnfiot forget the good actions, which I hafve se^- 

you do. * - The ' goodtf which you ordered me XA 

tofidf are arrived \ permit me ta Aow ' you the letteri 

which we have received ifrom Germany. - ' - The 

Attema^mji. 
fiible which I gave you to translate ia not difioi^. 

__ it traduire^Y, 
• - Have you already read the bo^s, which I saw yoik 

buying ? « - Wot yet, for I have sent them to my 

sister, who is in the country. - - I have bought the 

. clothes for which you s^w me bargaining. - - The 
habit ^m* «^' marchander^V. 

history whicl^ I have begun tb read is not ienter- 

i amu* 

taining* • - She has^ written more books than yttu ever 
jAif/,adj. 

(ave read. - ^/the lady whom I saw singtiag is hand- 

■/ 

some and ybiin^, but the song which I have heard 
sung is the best, as to >words and^ nxunci thal^ 

quant, - 

brother evier wrote. - • Miss K has sfi^nt 

fasjir^r. 



two or three days with your sistersi and saw theif 

» 

(picture drawn) ^ their consint were in Ae next 
room^ and my sister taw them painting in fl^aia« 

tore. • ~ . 

Secondly, when it i» immediately followed by a neuo 
(either substantive or adjective) in the accusative casef 
Nor hy another participle pasu?e5 thoogh it should be 
preceded by a pronoun : ex* 

Mh sasur fest casse /r My sister hroke her arm; 

ha JAnglAs se somt ren« The Engltsh n^mie them^ 

du famewc dans fitU selves famous in this 

guerrty war* 

Lis Espagnpls se sont The Spaniards found 

tronve Migis de levef^ tbems^ves obliged to^ 

te siege^ raise the sieg^. 

4 

fiXB&CISB ON THIS RIfLB* 

Tour sister has rendered herself celebrated by 

cefebreyzAy 
her wit and beauty. • - My mother has .bought 

tspritytn, acBefer,Y^ 

herself a fine gown^ my sister had made her- 

/aire,v. 
self a good cloak, and my. brothers had bulk 

manteHsiymn Mtir,y. 

themselves an elegant house. - * « They found 

themselves surrounded by soldiers^ who carried 

condUiriyT. 

tKem to prison, where they have been detained 

r«,p. feienkytn 

£or eight dayti but they have been fouori 

J^endant^ " ' 
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^Docent of jth^ crim« with vbich tb«y were 9^ 

CQ$e4> ^4 ^ last (acquit ted). . - • - -^ Tbe.citj 

' (nnvoyer absoui.'i 
of .Liverppo|> has rendered itseif , fidiurishing by lU 

trade*. ♦. , . . 

Lastly, when the auxiliary vefb and the parti« 
riple passive are used impersonally* Du (when not. 
signifying owed), pu^ and voutu^ are abo indeciihable : 



Les ^mts quHla (ait. ' Thef rains which we Save 

had. 
ye vous at montre la rf- I have ^hown you the gra^ 

CQnniissance qm fd titude ( ought. 

du, ^ 

Ma sceur a fait tmd a . My sister has done erery 

qiitUi a pu, thing she could. 

£X£RCISS ON THIS RU^Er 

. The fttorsn, which we bad yesterday, hat 
tempiie^i. 
4one a great deal of /damage . to our 
sauseTf^. i^auca^tzdY, domfftage^m. 

ships. - « The abundant showers which we have 

pluietf. 
bad this week - have prevented me from going 

^ empicher^v. 

Into the country. - ^^ The high wind which^ 

, .^rfl«J,adj. vuit^m, ^ 
^ey have bad w the county of Kent, has (blowii. 

4owny many l^ouies and trees* •- - At last he ha# 

returned me all the sums which I had lent tis^ 
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Intni^and irUcfc he had owed me so ton^. - - 1 

/ •' devoir iV^ 

hrft nor paid all the attention ' which 1 dught td 

faire{k 

the advice yoor father giave me. - - She bait ob^ 
aviffto* ob- 

tained from the king all the favours she would. 

» - My brcfther might have improved* moret 

I fain des ffogrts 

'but he has not made all the effbrts he could. 

fffortfiix* 

lo order to illustrate ia a single example the appl»> 
cation oi the above rules aboiit participles passive^ we 
must write^ , 

J^ai re9U leo Atirer quo t have rnehed *the letter 

vous wCai}e% ecrites au which you nvrote to me 

sttjtt it Pafairif quo je with respect to the af- 

vous tf4i0f^/prop<^e: ot fair which I had pro^ 

epris, Us avoir lues avee posed to you : and sifter 

attention^ far retonnti, having- reed them with 

eommi vouSf que^ si je attention) I perceived^ 

Favds entreprise, fy- as you did, that, if I 

aurois trouye des of- had undertahf^ ity I 

stacies quo jo ffavois pas tifould have met with 

prevus^ obstacles^ which ThaKf 

tkot firesan. 

toL this period, rr^is il)dedifiable, becasise if ii 
not preceded by any regimen ; icriies is declinable^ 
9mA agrees' ih gender and number wkh its ab^ohite 
regimen, or accusative, expressed, by the . fnm 
ilOttn> relative quei whicb precedes* the verb and rew 
lates to loiters: proposeo^ likewise agrees with quo^ 
by ' wiiith it is preceded, and which rehteir to thc^ 
.word affairoi l^'^s is declinable on account of }X9 
Mgimen^ ks^ which precedes it and relates to- kttets g 
'sTooottnu is indeclinable! ' {secaiBe it is not precedecP 
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by znj regimen to which it an T€l2it% emtriptit9if-tm 
the contnury, is declinablei and' takes the gender and 
number of the conjanctiTe pnonoon ff which is its ab- 
solute regimen and its antecedent*, relating to ^AtM t 
trouve is iadecUnabIe< because it is not preceded but 
followed by its absolute regimen tiitfutes « privus^ oa 
the contraryi is deciinable» because it is preceded by its 
aholute regimen que^ which relates to Attacks. 

If cuscom» in any case^ has deviated from the precf d* 
ingrulesi it is sufficient to observe^ that they have t&e 
sanction of the best authors. A little practice wiU soon 
remove many of these apparent difficidtiei. 



SECT VL 

» 

INDECLINABLE PARTS OF SP^Cff. 

Under this head are. comprehended adverhp fnpoSp* 
ihnsp c»/tjut9ftiofu^ and interjections. 

I 

Of ADvsitBs. 

Adverbs have heen distit^tushed* accordihg to their 
several significations, into adverbs of place ^ iime^ quality^ 
quantity^ number^ tfrder^ affirmation^ . negation^ doubtp 
interrogation^ comparison^ collection^ separation^ &c. 
But this classification, however ringemou?, is far from 
being exact : it was thetefore judged, that, if those of 
the most frequent use, and which) when compounded, 
form a particular idiom, were carefully selected, anil ar- 
ranged in an alphabetical series, it would he more to 
the advantage of the learner. 

TABLE OF ADVERBS. 

V 

<^fe/M£7mmM/, abundantly, plentifully. 

i P Abandon^ at rand^ob ia c^fusion^ i|^ disorder^ , 



i^'jAi^,^ frit, hniotdiaeely. 

jyjkcBrJf gnm lit dm». 

.jlgrfaUimiftii pkasatnly, coiiifoitBblf • 

jCmi (d€ medi^), 90, thas» ift the taiiitf rname^* 

AUiment% earily. 

lf4i#4»i;^fivMtf, with difficvlcy. 

JD^ff/ un am fki^ a year heoct. ' 

IJmfmig qui wmtf the next year. 

En amif frieadly. 

i P^mtaik, amicably. 

En arrierit Tomber m arnen^ 10 fall backward. 

k remihns^ Marfber i nculons^ to walk backward, 

Asse%t enough. 

Assurementf certainty. 

AigourJ^huh to-day. 

Time to c D^aujourd'bui en Burtf this day se'nDigfat. 
come. I lyaujourd^bui tn quinzf, this day fortnight. 
S y M 4m j 0t9ntbm butt pmrsf thiv day week, 

thb day se^-t 

rime I "^*^'^*' 

< U y a aujnmttmi fuimm Jours, this day fort^ 

P"*- » ' night., 

n y» m^mmtbm mn an, this day tweWe 

months.' 

jtutantf as uHichi as many. 
D*auiant plus^ so much the more. 
jyautant mnnt% so much the less. 

T i ^f^ \ ^^ *'* *^y^ *^ much, eTery whif. 

Darinavani, in future. 

it Pavenir^ for the future, hereafter. 

i PAfighise, after the English - manner^ bshioBj or 

* . "^ray* 
2 PJtalienne, after the Italian, isfc. \ 




i la Franfoisey after the French) (5*/. 
\ ia Tarqn^, after the Twkislb (sr/< 
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V 

Our garden produces all kinds of fruits /foi/i- 

fully. ^^Yoxa Mitt left ' all her things in dis- 

hisser^v. 
fder. - - Tou did not know me at.first. - - He would 

abidutely do it. - - If you please, I will go to 
London wi(h you. Done, -i* I hope we shall' spend 
the day pleeuanily, - - Have we »ot spent it ^.^ - ^ 
My brother learns his' lessons easily^ and I ^ib difi 
j^fjf. -- ^^ar ienc/f you will (be, able) to ^ealf 
French tolerably well. ^ - My fether says I shall go ^ 
to* France next year. - - - It was done *so a»^ 
aerttly, - - I had the honour of seeing jfmfirm^ly 
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l?ut I do not recollect " where I had that |>lea9ttre : ^ 

u rappeterj9, 
I. believe it was at Mr* PV.» who received us SQ 

firiendfy.-'^'' Your brother and mine hare settled 

regler,^. 
their affairs emicMy. - - Afake; two steps iaci- 
* ^ pas^m. 

ward. - - He cannot %t^f his way who walks bac^^- 

toard. * • Have you played nMugh ? - - Certainly ^ 



you must be tired. '^ •- We do not ei^ct hifh 

devQif^fr, 
t^-day, • - If it be fine wejfther, I shall be back 

.. di tthut 

* See the trtideindtfiiutei ; 






fku day j/nnigii. • • I ihall seeytm iku daj^ j/brtnigbi 

if I am well. - - Ttit day wiei I was (at your hoase). 

cbez'vaus. 
• • This day mantb I m^ your brother. - - I came 

here this day twelve Months. - - - He has as 

icitzdY. 

nsucb money and as many friends as you. - - I waf 

S9 much the mere persuaded of -what you toid me^ 

that I drstnissed him this day thfee weeksi * « - 

renvoyer^v. 
I will do it so much the less, zt I promised him nbt 

to meddle with that affair. - - * My sister has 

de se miler^v. de^p. 

just as much wit, ^nd is jusi as amiable as. yours. - * 

• " t • . r • 

'tour son &as given you some trouble^ but - I 
hope he wiU gyre you pleasure hereafter. - * If yoa 

forgive him this time, be will not do it for the 

« ... 

future^ • ^ • In future^ I never will trust him 

any mpre. - -r She dressej; qfiir' the English 

/hainUerfV. 
fashion^ but she 4ives afier the French way. - • She 

plays afier (he Italian manner. • •• Yonf sister has a 

cap afier the Turkish fisshkn* 

hnn^fXXU 

ADVERBS. 
i^enhf, Joff. dowovdowft witH, Mow. 



Ea hadimm^ for fiid* 

ik heau^oup pres^ nothing near. 

be heaucouPf by mucli> greatly. 

Biefjf weil) ifery. 

1)^ hn cceuff hftartllyt with a good wilL 

?' *^*"/'^ 1 «ncferely. 
Sittcerementf 3 

jD^ ^/i/m i&£x^r#t betisnesk , 

Dc bonjeUi fairly. 

I}e bouche^ by word oF mouth. 

i, la bonne htun^ m good ficoey luokUyy well and gMd. , 

it bon droit, deservedly. 

^ fan mar^bif cheap. 

^ bride abattue^ full speed. 

fie/ /-it to and fro. » i , ^ *-- . . » 

^ rji^/^ i/f quoii on what acq9^nt• 

4^ celajr^ ^Y^fX e;|cepted* 

Cependantf in th^e meanwhile, nevertheless. 
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•im^KEQII^ «K*Tae9E ADVEBRft, 

Hats ^, gentletneo^ and ;$it .down^ ^. - The whole 

army surrendered and -laid tdewn their arms 

hiettre^v. 
Upon the rampstrts of th^ j;itadel. » • There^ is a map 

i/Zow, whom you will see with pleasure. - - Though 

'. QuoiqueiQ. 

we said \tforfun^ he was very aUgry witM, us. - - • 

eontre^p. 
There were many ladies, and we had a great deed of 

pleasure. • - You may say what yoa please, 

pouvoirfV. 1/ V9US plaira^. 

t)Ut she is nMing- nea¥ so handsome as her sis* 

31 
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fa, - - He luf h *>«^^ tncreaaed bi* fortiine> - • - 

/ 

Whatever yon db>.do tt veil. - - If you do not do it witb 

good will, I wiD do it myself. - -He has acted very 

nnaroly in that business/* - Do you speak sincerilj? 

• - We will get up hetimtt. - - Have I not #on 

fdrhff - - We will set out twrlj^ that we ipay arrive 

before the heat of the day. - - - - It (is 

cbaUur^. w/rfr 

bener) to tell it him hf word ^ nmth, than to 
mieuxir. de 

write >to htm. - - Sir^ I have done my exei«cise, • • WtU 



Md good. '-^ He has obtained it d^iervidly. » - Mj 

father has- booght a horse very 'cbek^% - ^' Do you see 
(bose two horsemen, who come to ins fiM. $ptfdi » •• - 

cavalur^vck^ 

They wandered to mid fio withottl kncMring whither 

to go. - » - 0« what account il he angry with nie ? 

♦ 
%' * That ckceptedj 1 hav^ nothing to reproach him 

^ i re^rocber^yr . 
Vhh, » - I ftoiild speak,* 1)ut, in the meanwSiky \ 
, ^^ ' divoifiV. 

{hold my tongue). - ^ Miss White is very handsome^ 
se tairifV.. 

ncverthelesip I do not love her. • • . Some went 
t6 Ijondbh )n, a coach^ others on horselack^ 
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' ' ADVERBS. 

^umihft^ {low nittich, hov man j, how f 

Combien y a^t^il que^ 

-Combien de terns y a^UilqUff 

Combien y avoiuilque^ 

JDepuis quanJf ^ 

Comihn de tem/f 

Pendant C9tnbhn d^ terns ^ 






how long ? 



N, B.* 1. How muebf how marty^ howt are render 
vck French by f«c before aa admiratlaa : ^x* 

Que vous ites joUel How gretty you. are ! 

2. We make we of eombun y a-i-U que^ when the 

action mentioned in the interrogation has no^ yet ceas-* 

cd; and then tbe irerb, which (in Eaglish) »'in thfe 

preterite indefinite, must be rendered (in Trench) by 

« the present 4>£ the indicative nK>od : ex. 

Combien y O't-il que vout How long have you been 
ites^ ol't' depuis quand in London ? 
itps^voes i Loniresf 

^^ d. If the verb (in English) be in the preterpluper* 
feet, it is to be rendered {in French) by tfee iftft»^edC 
€f the indicative : ex. 

6ombien 9 mvok4l que vm$s\ How long had you been 

cHes^. Off depuis quand in LondoOy when ktt 

etieshvous i Londres died i 
quaud H tmutut f 

4. If the action- have entirely ceasedf we make use of 
pendant combien de temSf with the foilowiog verb in th^ 
preterite indefinite : e3u 

Pendani eombkn de terns - How long were you vti 
0¥e9-v$us (te it Londres ^ London I 
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5. How httgf in the sense of ffr nvhai timet is alse 
rendered by peM4aHt c$mhien di Ums^ with the verb in 
the same tense as it is in English : ex. 

Pendant comUen de terns How long do yoti iqtea4 
V9US proposez'voia d§ to ftay in It^ily ? 
resUr en hgji$ f 

BXERCISB ON rHESE ADTEE^ 

How much do you owe him? « - You see to tt^ 
mnj dangers and bow mmhf repM^cbesN we ^ 

liable. - - - How many times shall I be obliged to 

fnpose^^. ^ 

Vid you tQ (be silent) ? - r- How troublesome 

|ftV/,v« d$ se tatre^. imfortun^i^^^ 

you ar^ ? - - How sorry I ^m for having dljfpl eased 

de 
you ! - - How much I should be obliged to you> if 

t i 

you would gr^i^t me that favour! - - Houtfang 

accorderfV* 
baye you been learning French ? - - Hew long have 

' . • ': 

thty )mn. in P»ris? n - Hm U^ig k^^i^ jm htexi ill 

« 

London^ when you married ? - - How long had you been 
leanung Ita}ian» when you wrote to me ? - -w tftw fsng 
have your parents been in England ? ^t «• Homo iong 
had youv brother bttir in Gormifcif, srfma we 4eft 
it ? - - i?(?t(; /(9/i^ were you in Holland J • - JliSmi hng 
did yotr'cousio learn the mathematics f .- - How hffg 
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hate that g«fntteman 'and ladf ^ been >^aitlng far 

me ? - « How long has your relation been dead ? - * 

Hdm^ long had he been in his regiment, when he 

died ? * « How long was he ilf ? - ^How lojig does your 

uncle intead to leave his scm oa the cofitinem ? -^» 

Homf long had jour father and mother propose4 

to stay in Americaj when first they went thither i 

ADVERBS. 

Comhien y a-i-iLiTici ? How far is it hence ? 

Dans combieh de Urns f How long will it he before I 

Commef as, like, how. . ^^ ^ . 

Comme iifaut^ soundly, as i^ should be. 

Comment J how. ' 

h contre-ctkur^ against our wilL 

^ contre^sens^ the contrary, or wrong way^ in a wrong 

sense. '* '^ • ' , 

i contre^temSi unseasonably, 
i^ r^iyz/^ri/tf, hand over head, desperately. 



impart, }"'<^«- 



k quartieTf ) 

h c6ti Pun de Pmtrei abreast* 

X>e ce rdte'cii on this side. 

De ce ciie-lif on that side. 

De c6te et^ePatarey upland dowii^ abo^f. 

De tous cites f on all sidesy on every side» 

Couf ntr coup^ oof after another.' 
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BXERCISB OH TSt^E iSMOkW^ ' ^ 

How^far is H hence to Dover ? ^ - Hevrhng ioUl it be 
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tf/ki 709 sfRpd mil b%ek tl)^ bopl^ I limt yn^ -^ 
Thcj aro paoished #/ tluey d^trve, - r )|$^ fatV^4 
h9u«e it /ii< yourss it ti/very badly ^ UuHt. * w i- 

iffa/»adv. 
$^e i&pw it r^juisr - t Hl^f tb«y Mt iteea beai«» 

f9un^]? - T Tbif Keirciie 9 done ti ii 4bniU h* 
f^ - How cap yoq f p^ak; thm ? '^ - We Y«itt tf the ^ay 
mgainU*9Hr ttvVA f - Tou *bpI4 youv book tki ^fong 
tuay. - - - Your brother took in a ivrong sense all 
that I said to hiou • - Our master arrived very 

unsefsonaily, ^ ■ n ^ The French t^lhed qtk thf 

fonireii* 
Austrianf despfwaielj. • ^r Put that (^i4^• ^ • I 
Autriebienfm. . 
perceive two ships sailing qire^it, ^ *> I^^ W waU( 

M shis'sukf and our companions will go tn thai 

» 

/i*. - - ^ They run «^ qui <fev^ all day, an4 

* ** 

do nothing but play. - • How dare y^n r^n ^^ 
^ m que 

while your mother is waiting forypH? n n 

pendant que^c. 

The enemies were victorious onQHH4H^ '^ ^-^ ^Wf 

bear w ^very, fi^^ th^it pejifi^ wiJl yerf 

cpprendreyV, \^ , 

soon take place. - - Th^Jf 4^^ ^^^^ 1>QWJ^ # 
avrir lieUfyf. •^ 

Burgundy wi||b«H 4lf^i 4Ml4|(«r€ 



. AOV»RJ|$. 
Jbavanttfgtf more. . - 

i)^'^, already. 

^ lettdetnain^ the day a£ter» 
^f ^j demaifif, th^ d^y after tQ^oorr^^w* 

G-^ssus^ ^bpve. ' 

Par dessuSi abovcj over aad above. 

I S l»»^' ''7 ^='^'«^- -V 

^ Desseiny on purpose, designedly* 

ik Dppite^XQ tbe rights 

^ Double entente^ with a double meaning. 

M^cerif agaia, ytt, a« y^. ' 

Enfin^ at last. 

£nsm$$^ afterwardl, tkes. 

Bntieremenf^ entirely. 

Mxprhf on purpose. ' 

h-Fecarty out of the way* 

Jk rentoMTy round about. 

tPenvirs^ the wrong side outw.ar4f. 
fenvi, in Emulation ' 

4H(» enwro/t/t th$reiibqut§» 
Je/i ««///(? maf\i}fr(i in ng wis|^.. 

^n /^iw/ li/ tieuy in 9 proper tup* ^ixd pbce^ 
£ii /0»/ TAX, whatever may happen. 

2ii nnrsaui, suddextly* 
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BXEEClSft OM TH£3B AOTBRB9.. 

I know how that Uappeaedty talk m m&rt of it. - • 
Look foUUn and 70a «haU tee it. - • She was mithm 
and I was vnthoutm « « Have^yoa ahr$aij done your ex^ 
trciie? - * I will call upon 70a t^^mamw^ and 
Ae iofj mfier we will ^ and see mj uncle. - • We 
will pay you tbi day afur U^tmrrow if we can. - - 

I 

I was lately i(at your house). - * You will find it i^ve. 

cbix vous, 
n - I like your garden and walks ahve all. 

- • Look under neatb this stone. .^' * Underneath 

you will find something curious. - ^ Speak and show 

yourself opefUy. - - We were b^lf dead. - • I nestr do 

things by balves* - - They killed liim $n purpose. * 

They did say so designedly* ^ ^ Goto tbe rigbt. - 

My brother always speaks witb a double meaning. » • 

I tell the truthi yet he does not believe me. * - ^ 

last the rebels retired ^ into the woods with* 

// retireriv. dane^p. bois^m. 

a great loss. - - Do first what yon have to dc^ 

perteji. Faire^^. 

esfierward you shall go out. - » He did it entirefy 

to pleaie joa, - « I came m pwrput to ne joo. . 



* « Take all tlieae papers^ and pyt tlvem 9ut af tif 

Wp. - * How can you find the place> if yoQ always 

turn round about ? -. - - You have put " on your 

metire*v» 
wahtcoat tie wratig side outwards, - - My brothef 

vesteJiK 
and yours work in emulation with one another. - » 

d4 

He lives in Londoa or /i&<rr«A>^* «* ^ I will do It in 

no wise. • - I was stepped at noon* - - We will tell him 

what we think in a proper time and place. - - What^ 

tver may happen^ I (do not care) for it. - • He did 

se soucier,v, 
it in 4he twinkling of an eye. • • This morning I 

awake suddenly^ but I Moa felt adeep agftiuji 

/eveiller^y. 

ipd did not wake again tMl seven o^clock. 
se reveiilerfV. 

ADVERBS. 

Maeitemenif easllyv 
Fidhlement^ fiiithfully. 

k lafoki together. ^ 

Combien defois ? how many times f 

UnefiiSi once. 

Deupc foisj twice. 

TroisJUsf thrice,>lbree thne^' 

Tant dejbisi so many time5« 

ParfoiSf now and then. 

Fortemenft strongly. 

Fort^ very. 

Foft etferm^y stojitly. 
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AltVERBS. 

jfei, here. 

hi autour^ hereabouts. 

let prh^ hard by, " - 

D'lVri, hence* 

DUci en qutma jours^ within a fortnight. 

Par icu thU way. 

Par ici par /i, here and there. 

i njtstafdf immediately^ instaottyf 

Jamais f ever. • , 

ifej(imais^ never. * 

h Jamais J for ever. 

TasUmentf just, precisely. 

jusqt^ i qtdand f how long ? 

Jus^tlicu hitherto^ as far aa thuu 

^usque4a so far> as far as that* 

^usq'ioii? how far ? 
Dejoufi in the day time* 

^Z*"'^ ^ "?"'•'»•? from day to day, daily. 
De jour en jour J ^ ' '* ' . 

De deux jours PrnHf > every other day. 

Tout Us dfttKj'oUfVf J • ^ . 

Dans quinzejours^ in a fortnight. 

EXERCISE €K THBSB ADVERBS. 

Did I not tell you, to stay here? - - HoW 

many miles . is it hnce to Hampton-Court ? * • 

There must be a gre^t deal of game . hfi^ 

* a d(4itV. gibier^vtt. 

about s. - - How long has he lived hard hyf^^ How 

far is it henct to Canterbury ? - - I will call upon yoor 

■ » ^ Ckt: tofhery . - 

brother ^Ubin a fmtngh^ « « Come this vtay. * - Tour 
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books are scattered here and there* - - Come back 

immediately. - - They invited him instantly to dine 

h 
with them. - - I do not believe that he ever will follow 

(by the subj.) 
your advice. • - My father never will see him again. 
conseil^vci. 

- - Great men vixWfor ever be celebrated in history. 

- - (This is) just what I say. - - • Honv long^ O 

^w7^,adv. 
Catiline, will you abuse our patience ? - - jfifi- 

abuser;v, de 
therio the enemy has done nothing considerablet 

- - Learn this piece of poetry as^vir as that. - - 

poesie^i. 
How far will you go ? - - You always come to see me 

by night, why do not you come in the day-time .^ - - 

de 

We expect from day to day to receive news from 

de 
the Continent. - - We are daily exposed to great 

dangers. - - My master comes here every other day, 

^ - I shall go to France and Italy in a fortnight. 

ADVERBS. 

Lhy there, thither. 
Lit autourj thereabouts. 
Lh kas^ yonder. 

I? J j\ r thence. 
. £n de iay ^ 

Par lily that way.^ 

Loiuj far. 

De loin^ afar off, at a distance. 
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Long'temSf a long while, long time. 
LorSf then, at the time. 

Pour /or/| i 

DesJorif from that time. 

Ma/9 ill, wrong. 

Afasntenantf now. 

Mediocrementf indifferently. 

Mime^ even, yet. 

De meme^ so, in the same manner. 

Mieuxy better. 

De tnieux en mieux^ better and better. 

MoinSf less. 

Mains — MoinSi the less — the lesS;. 

^ moinst for less, at less, 

jfu wolns, du moins, > ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Tmti au motns^ > 

En mains de rient in a trice. 

Natvementf plainly, ingenuously. 

Naturellementi naturally, by nature. 

etu Naturel^ to the life. 

Ney nif nif neither — nor. 

Nan pas^ ne pas^ ne painty non^ no, not*- 

De nuitjby night, in the night-time* 

Obligeamment^ kindly, obligingly, 

0«, where. 

OBSERVATION ON THE ADVERB Ou. 

The adverb of places Ouy where, is most commonly 
and more elegantly turned into French by que after the 
two other adverbs tf/, here,/&, there, to prevent the hia- 
tus caused by the meeting of the two vowels 5 and some- 
times after nouns expressing the place where something 
has happened, been done or committed, especially when 

• Ptu^ with the negation ne before it, merely cxiiresses a ne|:rative, 
without affirming" it, whereas poi7it denies and ailirms ut once Pas 
oiften denies but*^partly, op with some modification ; poifitt ^^^ thecon- 
trarf, always denies absolutely, totally, and without any res<^ri!>e. 
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the sentence begins with the verb etrtt to bc» used im- 
personally^ as, it iSf it was^ it will be^ &c. : ex. 

Oest id que nous Patten^ It is here (where) we are 
donSf waiting for him. 

Cefid Ih que ji le vis pour It was there (where) I saV^ 
la premiere fois^ him for the first time, 

Ce fut en plein senat que It was in full senate 
Cesar fat inhumaine'- (where, or in which) 
ment assassine^ Caesar was inhumanly 

murdered. 



EXERCISE ON THESE ADVERBS. 

It was there or thereabouts that I met him. - - Do 
you see that tree yonder ? • - Thence I went to France, 

and soon after to Germany. - - If you go that voay% 

eprhs^^. 
you may call at Mr. H's. - - We are jttfar from 

pouvoiryV, 
our house. - - I see many ships afar off • - * I saw him 

yesterday, but it was at a distance, « * You made me 

wait a long while. - - The fight lasted a long 

combat ^vci, 
time. - - He was ill at the time of my arrival. - - Then 

I believe you. - - From that time I began to 

commencer^v. 
speak to him. - - Does your son behave ill tiow .^ - •» 

When I do wrong, I repent immediately. - - They are 

now in England, - - The tree that I planted gro^s 

indifferently. • - Virtue is amiable even in an eneAy. 
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Tou blame him^ and nevertheless you act m th 

agtryW* 
same manner. - - You work better than your eister. - - 

She reads French htier and better. - - My cousin 

has less money iind merit- - - The less you work, 

(bythefut.) 
the lets you will improve • • He will not Ao 

faire des pr ogres 
\\for less. - - There are now in America S0,000 men 

tf/ the least. - - If you cannot come, at least write 

to us. - - He replied plainly to all my questions, and 

I am much pleased with him. - - What he does, he 

does (it) naturally. - • Miss Nichol's picture is 

portra^yXAn 
drawn to the life, - - I will neitbsr see him nor 
faityp.^. 
speak to him. - - My mother and sist^i^ wei;^ to go 

next week to France, but my father- saysj that he 

Heitber can nor wlU expose them to the caprice of the 

fashion which new reigns in that country* - -. I (asked 

for) a glass of wine, and not a glass of water. 

manderiv., 

Will you come with me ? No, for you always 

travel by night, - - Always speak kindly. - - Where did 
you meet them ? - - It was here where I saw your brother 
for. the last time. - - It was at Caernarvon where Ed- 
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urard the Second was born, the first who bore the 

title of Prince of Wales. - - It was near the walls ot 

QaltetS ' 
Coninna in Spaihi ivhere (or near which) the brave 

Sir John Moore was wounded^ and died a' 

chevalier^m. 

few hours after; England will long regret the loss 

of that great general. It was there also where that 

famous battle was fought, in which both our 

se donner^v. 
officers and soldiers showed so much courage^ and 

performed so many prodigies of valour. - - It is not 

* 

amidst the pleasures of this world where (or amidst 

parmi^p, 

which) we find happiness, it is in the bosom of inno** 

seirtfta. 
cence and peace where (or in which) we ought to 

look for it. • - It is in the county * of Huntingdon 

provinc€^(. 
where the best cheeses in the kingdom are made* 

ADVEkBS. 

D*ou ? whence ? 

Par ouy through what place ? which way ? through 

which ? 
Oui^ yes. 

D*ouire en outre, through. 
Fai ^ pas, step by step. 
De part et d^auire, on both sides. 
NuJ/epart, no -where, any-where. 
i peimey hardly, scarcely. 
Pc/e^mS/e, helter-skelter- 

31 • 
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Peid'kre^ may be, perhaps. 

Peuy little. 

Peuhpfiuy by little and Kttlfi,.by degrees. 

^2i5r/L.^r^x, \ almost, very near, thereabouts. 

Dans peuy in a short time. 

Depuispeuy lateiyynot loc^ ago,, a littb wEile ago. 

a piedf on foot. 

h fuedt nudx^ bacefoot,. barefooted. 

Aupis aller^ let the worst come to the worst. 

Ih pis en pssi worse and worse. 

DepJein gre^ with a good wi^l, freely. 

De^pl^ff-ptedf on the same floor. 

it pleines mains^ largely. 

PlUi^ more, above* . 

Plus — Plusy the more — the more. 

Pius qu^U f^enfnuty more- than enotigh-. 

Auplus^ Uut au piuSi at the most. 

Db plus en plus^ more and more-. 

a plus forte raison^ much rather, miuch more so./ 

£X£RCISE ON THESE ADVERBS. 

Did my brothers tell you nvhence they came ? - - - 

Which tuay are they gone ? - - The hole through 

tvhich they (made their escape) was so small, that I 

s*echapperyVr 
do not know how they could get out. - - Do you know 

your lesson? Jf^es, Sir. - - The barrel-" i& pierce<fr 

barilym. 
through. - - - I will follow you step by step* - - -► 

The battle was cruel and blfociy^ and 

kept up a long time with: an equal* advaategt^ 

se maint€mrfV% ' 

on both sides. -> - I Can. find my* book n^'^oMv ^ ^ 
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Tkere is. nO' gcw^: any-vihtre m wiater. - - He speaks 

sa low,, that I can hirdlj, kear what he says. - - The 

Spaniards* pursued th«ai. so closely that they 

EipagnolyTCi, de sipres^?idv. 

emiered the ti»vi> ielt&r'^helter. - - E sfaalk see jqkl 

pmiiaps^ to-moitpow. - - Be h«w\ IMe^ mcmey. - - I£ yott 
givesne. a verh^^E will learn it i^ Ikflki ami Ikt/i* - - 

« 

She is as tall a& jou^, or thereabouAs. - - I keavdl tkat 
your sister will be married in a short time. - - Have 
you heard from your mother lately? - - I received a 
letter from her not long ago. - - I was on /oot^ ami 
he was in a coach. - - I often pity the poor little 
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diimney sweepers, who walk barefooted in 

cheminee^f* ramoneur^m* 

winter. •- - Let the worst come to the worsts I wilt 

(get rid) of it. *• - - Your brotker writes tocrse 

se difaire^. 

and worse. - - He submitted to it with a good wtU. - « 

All our rooms are^« th&same Jloor, - - He ir scr cfast* 

ritable, "that he gives alms largely. - - - S shall 

atmfineji^ 

never more complain of the rude Eeceptioft 

malhonnStAfiji^. acsMtsl^vtfL 
which your uncle has given to my fada^r*, - « 1 ha»t 

y^i/,p.p. 
written tkce» l«tter&, aeither mor€ nor *rjjr^ - - You 

are ahve twenty yefiuts^ old- - - Ik mwi we are 
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abo^e others^ tHi mort it becomes us to be 

au dessus ikfp* 

modest and humble. - - You give me more than 

enough. - - You studj mare than ever, r • How many 
coats have you? I have six at the most. - - I shall 
endeavour to deserve your kindness mtre and more. 

. - If I have done that to oblige my friend^ I 

pour^f. 
would mtub more so do it for my relations^^ 

ADVERBS. 

(> 

PlutSt, sooner. 

Point du toutf not at alL 

i point nommii seasonably. 

idut h pointf in the nick of time* 

^ ^r^/ffjTi seasonably. 

Pourquoi / or que ne ? why ? 

De presj near, nearly, narrowly. 

Premieremj, \ ^ .^ ^^^ ^^ 

En premier heuf 3 ' r > . 

Des it present, from this moment* 

Presquey alnDost, hardly. 

Presque jamais, hardly ever. 

Presque toujours, most commonly. 

I^e propos delibiri, on purpose, purposely, delibe- 
rately. 

Par cas fortuity by chance, accidentally. 

Par derriere, behind. 

Par dessus le marche, into the bargain. 

Piir^/i ifl/, downward. 

Par en haut, upward. 

Par malice, through ilUnature, out of ill-natiire. 

P^r megarde, unawares. 

Par terre^ upon the ground^ down. 
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E!£&RCI$B CN THESB APVERBS. 

^ My father arrived yesterday soaner than we ex- 
pected him. - - How do you like that book ? Not at 
all, - - You come very seastm.uhly,y and yout brother 
came in the nicJt of time, - •• He speaks little y but he 
speaks seasonably, -^ - Why do you not learn your 
lessons better? - - Why do not you come yourself? 

- - Your dog is so snarling, that there is no ap- 

hargnenxyzd'j 
' proaching him near. - - He narpowly^ escaped 

being killed. ^ " In the first plate ^ I must teU 

ePetre^v, 

you^ that I shall punish youj if you do not be- 

/* emn*' 
have better. - - From this moment I begm to 
porter^y. i 

believe that you are altered. - - You are almost 

change fp.p* 
as tall as I am. - - He is hardly ever at home. - - We 

dine most commonly between three and fear o'clock. 

entreyp» 

- - They killed bim purposely. - • X met luni b^ cham€. 

- - That has happened accideatalfy. - - He Biruck 

frapper^i. 
his enemy behind. - - He gave me three yards of 

muslin into the bargain, - - Shall I begin dinvn^ 

moussetine^t. 

ward or upviard .^ - - Begin* downward* r r He has 

r 

torn my book through ill^nature. - - If I have 

dpchirerff. 
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done him any harm, certainly I did it unawares. - - 
I always find your books and hat upon the grounds 

- - It was Peter who threw me down. 

jeiter^v. 

ADVERBS. 
Quand? when? 

Depuis quand? how long is it since:? 
Que ? why ? how ? 

Quelquefois^ eometimes. ^ 

i quoi hon ? to what purpose ? 
Raretnent^ seldom. 
Au restei > ^ , 
Du teste, J "to the rest. 

^ rebcurj^ the wrong way. 

a la renvene^ backward, upon one's back. 

i reculonSi backward. 

i rez de cbaussee even with the ground. 

Sens devant derriere^ preposterously. 

Sens dessus dessous^ topsy-turvy. 

De tout senst i . 

De m, les tens, \ ^^^l'^^^^^' 

Separemeni, separately. 

Seulement 9 only** 

De sangfrtdd^ in cold blood. 

De suites together, one after another. 

Dans la suile^ 7 r i 

Par /a suite, S^^^^"'"'^' 

Sur U champj directly, upon the spot. 

Sirementf safely. 

EXERCISB ON THESE ADVEBES^ 

fTAen shall I have the pleasure of seeing you ? 
How long is it since you lived in London ? - - Why do 

• Only is also expressed, in Frenchi by ne feefare the verb and^t 
■^fter it, when it becomes a GOnj unction. 
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you not come to see us sometimes ^ ^ ^ To what pur» 

pose shall I write to him ? - - He writes to me very 

seldom. •^ As to the rest^ do as you please. - You do 

every thiug the wrong 'tvay, - - - You hold yoyr 

bbok the wroffg way. - - He fell upon his back, - - 

If you walk backward^ you will fall baclward. - - Our 

eating-room is even with the ground. • ^ You put all 

your things preposterously^ - . She has left (every 

thing) topsy-turvy. - - You may find it every^ 

pouvoir^v. 
where.. • - He defeated them sepurately. - - I only saw 

him once. - - • He committed the murder in cold 

meurtre^m. 
blood. - - They go together. • - He will give you much 

pleasure afternuard. - - - Do directly what I bid 

dire^j. 
you. - - We arrived safely. 

ADVERBS. 

Tani^ so much) so many. 

Tiw/ iw/Vtt^, so much the better. 

Tant pisi so much the worse 

TantStf by and by, sometimes. 

TantSt^^TantStj somedmes — sometimes. 

TSt 1 

BientSt, 1*^^'^; 

TSt ou tard^ one time or other, sooner or later* soon AT 

late. 
Tant soil pen t very little, ever so little. 
T/irrf, late. 
h temSf time enough, in proper time^ 
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l)e hng-Umiy for a Icmg tim^, this long wliUfe. 

De terns en terns, 7 now and then, from time to 

De terns h autre, 3 time. 

h tort, wrongfully. 

2t tort ou h droit, right or wrong. 

i tort et h travers, at random. 

Trop, too much. 

Toujours, always, ever. 

Pour toujours, for ever. 

T&tts les jours, every day. 

Tour h tour, by turns. 

Tout, <|uite» wholly, thoroughly, entirely.* 

Tout it coup, suddenly, on a sudden, all at once. 

Tout has, softly, with a low voice. 

Tout cPun coup, suddenly, on a sudden, all at once. 

EXERCISE ON THESE ADVERBS. 

He has so much money, and so many goods, 

meuble,m, 
that he does not know what to do (with them.) - - 

^/;,pro. 
(It ie) so much the better for me, bat it will be so 
c*est,v, ce, 

much the worse for you. - - My father will come back 

revenir^y, 
by and by, - - Sometimes you write well, some' 

times you write very badly. - - My fiHher says I shall 
soon go to France. - - Have patience, you will suc- 
ceed one time or other. - - The sum is the em- 
blem of truth, which dispels, sooner or later, the 

dissiper,v, 
•vapours of slander. - - Did he give you any meat? 

• This adveib lalces the naliire of a noun acljeclive, and becomes 
clcc'.inable, in French, when pltic Cil before anollicr adjective feminine 
bo^iiining" with u consonani : ex. 
Ci's femmcs paroissoient tout These women seemed qui*efriglit. 

effraj<ci et toutes C'jnstenievs, encd ami quite dismayed. 
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tie gave me very Httle. - - You arrived laie^ but I 

le in proper iime, - - I have not heard from ray 

ither for tt lang time, - - Come and see us now and 

/I. - - You accuse him wrongfully^ - - Right or 

'ong he will speak^ and always speaks at 

vouloir,v. 
ndom. - - Give him a little money, but never give 

01 too Much. - -^ You always contradict me when I 

>eak. - O my children ! be ever good, and you will be 

ver happy. - - I bid you adieu for ever. - -.l.go every 

diriyV. 
lay to town. - - We will dance iy turns, - - I am 

iiuite tired with repeating the same things - - My 

de 
sisters were quite transported with joy when they 

heard the happy news of the victory. - - Misfortunes 

come sometimes suddenly upon us. - • Speak saftly. 
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- - A storm arose suddenly^ and all the sailo«| 

s^elevery^. 
were quite frightened. - - The ladies I saw at the 

i 
play were quite young and agreeable. 

ADVERBS. 

Tout hfaity quite. - 

Tout i Pheut^e, this minute^ presently. ,; a 

Tout drciii straight along. 

Tout de hfiy in good earnest. 

Tout dthngy all along. 

ToutfrattCy frankly, freely. 

33 
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Tcut bautf aloud. 

Tout otOrty through and through. 

h tout bout di cbampi > ^ 

\. ^ *^^ at every turn. 

a tous coups f 5 

h tous cgardsj in all respects. 

De toutes ses forces^ with all his or her might. 

Par tout, every-where. 

Par tout ou, wherever. 

^ y • ^ to the quick. 

^ vfi/<pi empty. 

^n ^/r// vite^ with all speed. 

^tfirt, here is, behold. 

VM^^ there is, behold. 

}i vue d^oelly perceptibly* 

T^ there, therein, within, thither. 

EJIERCISE ON THESE ADVERBS. 

You are quite altered. - - I will do it presently. • - If 

you do not come this minute ^ I shall go and 

fetch you. * - Go straight Along* - - Do you he- 

chercher^v, 

lieve it in good earnest? - - He was lain down all 

couc6^fP-p, 
along. — - He acts frankly^ and speaks aloud. - - He 

Ihin him through and through. - - She speaks 

percer^v. 

at every turn^ without knowing what she says» 

sansy^. savoir^y* 
She is better than her sister iri all respects* - - He 

struck me '*wtth all his might. - - I have (looked 
frapperyv], cber- 

for) you every^nvhere. - ^ I will follow yott fvherever 
cherry* 
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^ go. - - Set out quickly. - - Her misfortunes 
J the fut.) maiheurfOi. 

ic\k me ifi ibe quick* - - The coach was returning 

^piy. - « Go nuiib a// sptid to Mrs. LucaSj and 

cheZff, 
Li her to come directly. - - Hen is my room, and 

Je 
yere is yours. - • These children grow percept 

grandir{v. 
bly. — Go thither instantly. 



SECT. VII. 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are divided into the three following 
classes^ First, those that govern the genitive or abla« 
tlve case. Secondly, those that govern the dative. And, 
lastly, those that govern the accusative. 

First, the following govern the genitive or ablative. 

Autour de^ about, round. 

i cause de^ because of, on account of. 

it cause de vouSf de luij d^ellcy de nousy &c. on your, his 

her, our, ^c. account. 
^ cSte rf<f, aside, by. / 

i cewoert de, free, secure, or screened frqm. 
^Jleur dcy close to, even with. 
h force de*f by dint of. 
h moins de^ under. 
^ ration de, at the rate of. 
i Pabri de, sheltered from, 

* This prepOAition is sometimes Etiglished by with .* ex. 
Mpleure k fdrce de rire, lie cries 'with laujfhing. 
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•* 
i Pegal dfy to, in comparison. 

Regard Je, with regard, with respect, ^ to, concern- 
ing, 
if lafaveut de^ by means of. 

h Pins^u d€y without the knowledge of, unknown to. 
^ la maniere de, ^ . r i *» i . /► 

h In mode de \ *° ^'' ^*^^''^"^ manner or fashion of 

i P opposite dffl . ^ 

rr'-'j> over-afijamst. • 

f^if U VIS dfy } ^ 

Au d(ca de^ ? • . . i 

1? / N y t o^ ^his side. *- ' 

Audela de^ on that side, on the other side. 

Au dehors de^ out* without. 

Au dcSjuT de, above, over, upon. 

Au desjouj dey under, below, beneath. 

Au dsvant de^ before. 

Aiier au devant de^ to go to meet. 

Au derrihre de^ behind, in the back part* 

Au dedans de^ in, within. 

Au lieu di^ instead of. 

Au milieu de^ in the middle of. 

Au prix dey entomparaiscn de, in comparison to* 

Aux environs de^ about, round about. 

Ensuite de^ after. 

Faute dey for want of. 

a la hauteur de^ (sea term), ofl^ 

Hors de^ out of. 

Le long dey along. 

Loin de, far frpm, 

Fres QT troche d^y? ' 'u u 

Auprhde, ' ^ near. .rn.gh, by. 

Four P amour de moi, de luij d^^lle^ de vous, &c., for 

my sake, for his, her, your sake, ^c. 
Tout aupres de^ close, hard by. 
h Pipreuve de^ proof, (able to resist). 

EXERCISE ON THESE PREPOSITIONjJ. 

Come this way ; we shall walk round the meadow. - - 

prairiejt- 
have sent nothing to your brother because of his idle- 



;> but I forgive him on your account, - - Sit down by 

t lady's sister. - « Endeavour to set yourself 

mettreyV, 
' from blame* - - We are not yet secure from all 

iger* - - Cut that sorrel even with the ground, 

oseUUff* 

- He is become a Tery good master by dint of 

idy and practice. - - He will not sell it under 

vou/oir^v, 
reive guineas. - - My brother bought yesterday 

renty pair of silk stockings at tie rate of fourteei^ 

linings and sixpence a pair. - .- Under that tree 

re shall be sheltered from the rain. - - Your horse 

is worth) very little in comparison of his, - - With 
valoir^y. 

-egard to what you say, I do not mind it* 

se soucier^y, de 

- - All the prisoners (made their escape) by means of 

s^echapperyVm 
the darkness of the night. - - Your brother \% 

obscuritCff. 
gone to London without the knowledge of your 

mother. - • He left off Latin unknown to his 

quitter^y. 
father. - - Now the English ladies (dress themselves) 

s*habilhri9, 
•fter the French fashion. - - Mrs. Tart lives in 

demeureriV* 
the Strand over-against Catharine-street. - - We now 

live M this side of the river. - - Do not you say thaj. 

33 • 
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»<.a a:ct xry father «« the it&er sij, of the bri; 
- - THiy did joa «ay «rf of the house ? . - Mr;. 
u very proud, *h. thinks herself «fc« even b 

t 

and conseqoewly she (looks upon) every W. i 
*....^'A her. . . Did you observe the i^ 

3a.y who va, 2a the box heh^ you? - - H- 
.5 a large tr=- iefire the house. ^ . . I: 
S:irfs ic mett mj aunt, will you accompany zi 
• . My uLcle has a rich plantation in the r. 

fart of Virginia There is a fine statue w/&« t: 

garden. - - He took my bat injfgad of bis. - - Let 
go in tie iniddU of the meadow. - . My house 
good) for nothing in comparison cf hers. - - P> 

walk« two or three times a * day about the garden. - • 

/«/,f. 
We drank tea, after which we went :: 

prendre.v. qnoi^^^ro. 

the play. - - I can do nothing for tvant of money ■ 

They were off the Cape of Good Hope when tie; 

were taken. - - Do not push me out of \li 

pousser^v, 
room. - - He is gone along the river. We are srit 

t^^ ^nm oor bouse. - - I met your friend Mr. A 

I? otservatJoBs after tlie article ffjz, $tiic^ a. w an. 
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mar the church. -* -* My mother was buried nigh this 

marble pillar. - - He passed by me without knowing 

me. - - I do it for your sake as well as for theirs^ 

- - My best friend lives close to the Royal Exchange, 
and he lived formerly close to St. James's palace. « - 

The officers and soldiers were lodged in barracks 

caserne^f. 
cannon and bomb-^r^^ - - My shoemaker very 
canon^m. hmbe^f. 

much wanted to make me a pair of boots water- 

desireryV, 
proof, but I had not money enough to pay 

pour,p. 
him. 

Secondly, the following govern the dative^ 

Conformement, according, pursuant. 

^squ , / ^.j, until, even to, as far as, to. 
jusques ^,3 

Par rapport i, with respect, on account. 
Quant hi as for, as to^ 

EXERCISE ON THESE PREPOSITIONS. 

A candid and sincere man always speaks and acts 

according to what he thinks. - - He has been punished 

pursuant to an act of parliament. - - Yesterday we 

parlementym^ 
waited for him till five o'clock in the morning. * * 

dii 
They fought with obstinacy on both sides unM the 

beginning of the night, - - If I had not stopped him, 
entree^f. 
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he would have gone even to Dover. « - We accompa* 

nied them as for as Rochester, and they pursued 
their way to Canterbury. - - I will do it ivitb respect 
to you, but never on account of them, - - As for me 
I will not give him a penny. - - As for us we were 
very much dissatisfied, I assure you. - - As to what 

people may say, I do not care for it, 

pouvoiryV. se souciir^v. 

Thirdly, the following require the accusative* * 

ApreSf after. 

D'aprhi after.* 

Avantj before. 

Avec^ with. 

i traverSi cross, through. 

Chez^ in, to, at, among. 

Chez mot, chez toiy chez luif chez elk, ehez nous, S^fi* 

at or to my, thy, his, her, our, is^'c. house. 
Contre, against. 
Da/}/, in, into, within. 
De, about, through. 
Depuis, since, from. 
Derriere, behind. 
Des, from. 
Devantf before. 
De d^ssus, from the top. 
De dessous, from under, from beneath^ 
Durant, during. 
• En, in, into, like, as, at. 
Entre, between. 

Envers, towards, with regard to. 
-ffffwr^fj, about. 

• We make use of this prepositioh in the following sense ©nly :— 
Ilpcitit d^aprfs un ht^n maitre. He psdnts after a good master. 
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' accept e^'^ 

Jorj^ f except, but, save. 

Meyennanty for, provided. 

Md/gre, 5 notwithstanding, in spite- dd 

Outre, beside. 
I^ar, by, through. 
JPar de^ay on this side. 
Par delc^y 021 that sids. 
Par derrierey behind. 
Par dessusy above, over. 

Par dessousy under^ below. 

Parmiy among. 

Pendant^ during, for. 

Poury for. 

Sansy without. 

Saufy saving, but with. 

c • V, c according to. 
Sutvanty i ^ 

Soufy under. 

Sury upon, about. 

Touchanty concerning, about. 

npr/, towards, to. 

EXERCISE ON THESE PREPOSlTiON.r. 

He arrived here an hour after you. - - Jliss A, 

faints afier na(^ure» - - Let <ne drink before you. 

LaisseryV. 
• Did you not «ee her walk wish her father .^ - - It was 

the ancient Britons, who cut a road through 

chemWyTti. 
this mountain. - - Such was the custonx among the 

Romans. - - I was going to your house ,- but as I have 

met you, we will go to my house, where we shall dine* 
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. «. Bo not lean agaimt that walL - - Go and 

take a walk in the garden. - - I am going tn/^ my 

room* - - Keep yourself tuiihin the limits of de* 

cency. • - I spoke to your father about your affairs. - *- 

His father died through grief. * •> I have not heard 

from her s'tKce her departure. » - Go into my room % 

you will find a letter behind the looking-glass ^ 

f»iV«>,m. 
(be so kind as) to bring it to me. - - From this mo- 
mvoir la bont^ de <^ 

ment I believe you. - - Do not put yourself before 

me. - - We saw the campyr^w the top of the hill. - • 
I saw It from under a tree. - - He behaved well during 
your absence. - - My sister js in England. - - He be- 
haved like an honest man in that affair. ^ - He acts as 
a tender father who loves you. - - Tell nobody what 
passed between you and me. - - Be not y^n}VL%t towards 

your neighbours. » - It was about four o'clock when 

prochain^tn. 
we set out. - - Take all that you please except my 

sword. - - I give you all my booksj but the History of 

France. - - They were all drowned save my friend. - • 

rioyer^v. 
He will do it for two guineas. - - I walk every day 
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tjot^viti/tandiftg the bad weather. - - I hope you wU| 
succeed iti your undertaking in spite of Mrs. Slander. 

- ^ Beside his own money^ he spends all his sister^s. 

- - It is said that Gibraltar is blocked up iy land 

h/oquer^y, 
and By sea. - - I have passed through France and 

Italy. - - We have passed through Germany. - - He 

lives on this side, and his brother on that side of 

London. - - He is a coward who attacks his enemy 

behind. - - Let us see whether you can jump over 

/i,c. sauter^v. 

the table. - - Look under the door^ and you will see 

it. - - Envy, jealousy, and slander, always reign 

medisancef, 
among authors. - - What have you done during my ab- 
sence ? - - I have been expecting jou/er a long time -• 
Your aunt has sent me some books y^r you. - * Without 
him what could I have done ? - - A woman may please 
nmihout beauty, but she cannot succeed without 
virtue. - - He always goes out without me. - -. The 

army marched three days and three nights without 

stopping. • * He carried away all my furniture, saving 

meuileSim.ph 
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my bed. * - Do I not live* according to the rutes 

regle^f, 
wbich you have prescribed ? - - 1 found your buckle a«- 

prescrirtyV , houcUtf. 

der the chair. - • You said you had left it upon the 

chaisej[* laisser^y. 

table. - - How could I lend you a guinea ? I had no 

money about me. - - Did not my brother write to you 

concerning that affair ? - - It was towards the evening 

when he arrived. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SOME PaEPOSITIOKS. 

I 

Move* This preposition, when preceding a noun 
expressing time or number^ so as to signify more than 
or hnger tian, is to be rendered in French by plus de : 
ex. 
Le combat dura plus de The fight lasted above 

deu9c teures, two hours. 

EXERCISE ON THIS ^REPOSITION. 

My brother was not above twenty years old, whea 
he was married. - - He made us wait above a week. - - 
My father's couritry-house is verjr handsome^ but it 
cost him above six thousand pounds. - • In the last 
sea-fight which took place between the French and 
the English, above twelve hundred men perished in 
the action on the side of the French, and the 

• See the :N. B. bcforie tiie Exertiae* upon the first CorjugatioR, 
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English took above fiheen ships of the Une. - • It is 

above z year since my cousin set ofF for Jamaica. 

Jatnaique^f. 

At is most commonly rendered by ^, and some* 
times by one of the French articles au^ i /a, i /% at/x^ 
according to the gender and number of the noun fol- 
lowing: ex. 

Nous ithns i diner ^ We were at dinner. 

Mile est h la maisonp She is at hom^. 

Iljoue bien aux cartes^ He plays well at cards. « 

EXERCISE ON THIS PREPOSITION. 

If you be at Romei live as they do ai Rome^ - ^ 

We will get up next week at six o'clock. - - When I 

called upon Mr« B^ he was at breakfast. - ^ Every 

thing I have is ai your service. - - My brother is at 

Mr. H.'s academy. - - Were you at Mrs. C.'s ball last 

week ? - - You always travel by night at the peril of 

your life. - -. I will pay you at the end of the year. - - 

My mother is at the height of happiness. * - He plays 

very well at chess, and his companion begins' 

to ptay a little at draughts. •^ • He did it at the in^tl^ 
^ dames ft. p\. 

gation of his friend.* 

After nouns or verbs denoting anger, denshrif Joy, 
provocatm, resentment, Jt>r^onv, surprise, or concent, ai ib 
rendered by one of the foiloWing articiesi de, du, de hy 
di l\ des : ex4 

^4 
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II 4e moqtfi de vous^ He . laughs at ?jQiiii, 

Je me rejouu de voire I rejoice at your good 

hnieur, luck. 

NoMj iommes surpris de ce We are surprised at what 

qw veuf dites^ you say. 

EXERCISE ON THE SAME PREPOSITION. 

Exasperated at his condocti he told him jseyerto . 
srritef^dj. 
laugh at poor people. - - We always ought to rejoice 

« 

at the good fortune which befalls < our neighbours. 

arriver^y, 
- - I am vexed at the news which we received last 

week. - - A good Christian never shows any resent- 
ment at the injuries which are offered to him. - • He 

« 

Tlvfzfs smiles at every thing which is said. • «* A pa- 
tient man never grieves . at his . ntisfortunes. . • - 

j^attristetfV, * 

I cannot help being surprised at .her.>maBner.r 

s^empecheryV, 
of answering. - - I am concerned at the loss ^which / 

you sustained in your trade. — Hq was so morU£i<;d . 

essuyer^s. 
at the disobedience of his ston^, that be ,died. through .;: 

■ * de 

grief-. 

At is rendered by cht%^ when, in £ngli«h» it precede i) 
the word houses, either expressed or understood , and the 
same rule is to be observed with respect, to the peepoM^*. / 
tion io : ex. 

y^etois chez votrf Jrere, .. I wa$ ^> your 1|cothtr*«.' ' : 
Je vats cht% , Madamg^ , I am gping^^^Mr^i^I^ucaft'l^v i 
LtucaSf , 
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tXEltC3«B dl^ THE" SAME PHEFOSlTlONSi 

I catfed sip^n Miss BrcNrn this iiiommg> as I had 
promised 3f!08r ttiotlier^ but she was not a/home. • • - 
"Wlicre was t»he then ? She- was at lifir. aunt's. • - 1 
thau^iit my ifrknd was d/ his father's, but I mistook, 
tot he W2»4it his> uncle's. - * How long have fou he^n 
► at Mr. H/s ? * - We lodge at my friend's, but we board 

• at the pastry-cook's. - - If you go to my brother, tell 

^him'tO'Corttef«^'my cousins^ Whrt-e I am to spend ' 
de passer yt' 

the day, aiid^wewillgo together /^ his friend's. 

JBy, when precediiTg a numeral adjective immediately 

^ followed by^ another adjective expressing the dimension or 

superficies of* an object, is rendered in French by ^^siir^ 

and when it precedes a verb in the participle active, it Is 

then rendered by en : ex* 

Getie chambre a dix pieds This room is ten ket 

^de kngaeur sur st^t long hy seven and' half 

etdmidelafgeur^ viride." 

Bn agissant ainsi^ H)ous By acting thiis ybii will 

vousferez des ennemis^ .get enemies. 

EXERCISE ON THIS PRllPOSITlONr. 

My box is a foot and a. half deep by two wide and.. 

lomrlong. -*. The general direw up his artny in order 

raftgeryV. ve>» 

of battle, and phced his be§t soldiers in length by\ 
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£fty feet deep: • * Oar (8cho6l-room at Alfir^d- 

House, Chamberwel), » forty feet long hf 
thirty-nx wide> and oUr play-gromid contains aboi^c 

an acre of land. - • Tou will soon speak Prench 

arptnUm.. 
by applying so. - - Tour father gets a considerate 

fortune by buying cheap and selling dear. • - Men 

acquire learning i^^ working and not i^sleejnng. - •> - 

Water hollows a ^one, not by falling with force^ 

creus€r{9, 
but by failing often \ so a man becomes kanicdf not 

9) studying with forCe, but by studying often* 

Byi after the verbs to sell^ io buy^ to work, and the 
like, preceding a noun of weight or nuasurei day^ weej^, 
tnonlhy or yeatf is rendered into French by ^, au^ h h^ i 
/') ayXf according to the gender and number of the fol« 
lowing noun : ex. 

Ji 0e vends rien a la I sell nothing By the 

livre^ pound. 

Ji achhe touJQurs h Yfiune^ He always buys by the dL 

Nous travai/lons a Vbeure, We work by the Aour^ of 

on ^ UjQurnee, by the day* 

# 

EXERCH^E ON THE SAME PREPOSITION. 

Always buy tea ^y the pound, and never by the 

ounce, you will get it cheaper. - - I never buy my 

doth by the ell, hat by the piece. - • It k a sad thing 

to buy coals ty the bushel. - - How do yon sell your 

brandy i We sell it by^ the gallon, and not by the 
Cottle. - - He it\i8 his wine by the ^do^en. * - I «ell 
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I 
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eggs iy the hundred, and chestnuts by the quarter. 

- - How do yon measure your cambric ? 6y the ell, 

batuie^ra^ 
of by the yard ? - - Do you buy cider by the bogsheadi 

tonneau^TXi*. 
or by the pipe ? - - Does your father work by the 

^eek or the month ? No, Sir, he works by the 

year. Well! I always thought he worked by the 

piece. 

By^ immediately following the verbs to killf to 
mffiund^ to knock dawn^ and the like, is made .into 
French, by dkun coup dcy when it expresses the effect, 
bidw, thrust, stroke, firing, &c. of an instrument 
by which a man was either killed, wounded, &c., 
provided the blows have not been repeated : if the 
blows have been repeated, we make use of i coups de^ 
in w4iick'case it is most commonly rendere.d in Engliih 
by ivitb : ex. 

Tl fut bUue d^un coup de He was wounde.d by an 

Jtechiy arrow, 

.i// Passommertnt a coups They knocked him down 

de bdton^ W/£ a stick. 

EXERCISE ON THESE PR^POSiriONS. 

Achilles was killed at the siege of Troy by an 

ati 
zvrow^^, which Paris, king Priam's son, (let fly) 

dtcocher^v. 
at- hi«- hecL - - Unable to. catch- . . the thief,, 

talon^m. attraper,v. 

they knocked him down with a stick. * - At last 

the kipg, . having broke his battle-axei and 

•'' hdche-d'afmcSfi. 

sword: 'by* the force of bis blows, was. iMiocked down 

34' 
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by a stoae, and taken prisofier. - - William the 
Second was killed by an arrow in the New*Fore«t. • - 
My brother was wounded by a gun, and my 

cousin was killed by a cannon-ball. - - Edward the 

canon ^m. 
First was wounded in Palestine nvith a poisoned 

dagger. • - Hjs is so strong, that iwth his fist he 
^ignard^ok. 
could knock down an ox. - - He threw my brother 

down, and almost killed him iviih his ieet. «- * 

p^ar terre^ 

They killed hrm not ^itb stonesi but with arrows. • - 

7he soldiers kill one another with bayiMiets^ uod the 

dificers wib sabre) and sw#rds» - - My mother's 

•watch (goes too fast) by half an hour, but yours 

f .' '^'ancer;v. de 

(foes too slow) by twenty mimitts. 
rttarder^'9* 

For^ after njlecttd verbis as also those which denou 
thanksgivings dtc.., is rendered by Of^e of the following 
^rticle^, dti du^ de la^ de F, des : ex. 

ye tnt rejouif du service I rejoice for the service 
qu*H vous a rendu^ et je which he has done to 
/Vo remercierai dtmain^ you, and will thank 

him to-morrow y»r il. 

EXERCISB ON THIS PREPOSITION* 

I am very grateful for all the kindnesses 

reconnoissant^zS}. ^ « bcnicjt* 

you have had for me. - - He is very -aorry for iSe 
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grief he has caused you. • - When we have resiclied 

atteindreiX. 
the age of reason^ we are often sorry, but too late, 

fir the time we lost when we were young. - - My 

brother desired me to thank you for the part you 

de 
took in his troubles. - • Every one leaped foir joy, 

petne^i. 
when the happy news of peace arrived. - - A chUd 

who cares little for those who gave him Ufe, 

se S9ucier^v^ 
is an unnatural being. - - An ungrateful son will be 

denature i2i&]. 
punished (one time or other)^r his ingratitude. 

Frtmt preceding the name of a man or woman^ 
or one of the personal^ pMsessive^ relative^ or inters- 
rogative pronouns^ after the verbs to go^ to come^ t$ 
sendy &c. is generally rendered in French by di la 
part de^ or de ma, de sa, de notre part, de voire partf 
&c.: ex. 

Allez de ma part chez Go foom me to Mr. ]>, 

Mnns* D, 
Je viens de sa part, I come from him to her. 

EXERCISE ON THIS PREPOSITION. 

Go from me to miss Dunkin's and tell her I shall 
he glad to see her: ncr, stop a little, tell her t^at 
you come from my couski, who has something very 
pretty to show her. - - From whom do you eeme ? 
Miid she to me. - •» Madame, replied I to her, I come 
from my parents, who ^nt me. - - Well, answier^d 



she^ any poe is zlvzfs welcooiei sriko colnet ,^«iiv 

tbeai. • - Send A^p^n me ,tq Mr I#inu» wd let him 

kj^Qw that I am very i|iui^ ?e|Le4 at the letter I 

Tfc^vedfrffii ki$^ i I Oftver could have expected 

to r^ceiye such ao ^ffrppt^^w such a gentleman* 
i 

In requires some attention from the learner, who 13 
tp observe, that ^^ always conveys a limited idea^ 
and is followed by the article ; when, on the contrary» 
en conveys a very determinate idea, and seldom admits 
of the article, whether expressed in English or Qot : 



Uiit dans fa maison^ He is in the house. 

ElU est in jlngkterre. She is in England. 

EZE&CISS ON THIS PREPOSITION. 

He always keeps himself shut up in his room. -^ ^ 

Take all the linen which I shall want w, o^r.jour- 

linge^m. 
ncy, and put it sntc my box. - - Walk into the parlour. 

- . W^ liv^ t^ the; county of Surrey, - . l^ th^re a ge^d 

fire<i/f thf rpom ?. - - OvicJ, ope of th^ iuiei^t poeta of-, 

the Augustan age^ expired in, tjie. seventetjnth, 

AugusteiXn, stecU^xxu 
yfar of our Lord, at. Tomi^ near, Varii^^ . oa the.. 

westerij ^o^s^ of, the, Btopfc Sea, lli(hi^hf^•. be^ 

otctJentai,^d), ctteS^ 
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Is ^m»r sister iis» France^ - • Noi madam, she Uin 

SpaiHtf - - How long^dp you iatend to stay tn town ? - - 

Sir^ do you keep a housed ^ - No^ we live in 
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frezdj fornished) lodgings* - * When we are in 

garm^zd], chambre^i. 

peace, people talk of war } and when in war, they 

talk of peace^ <» - Your eldest son behaved like a 

hero* - - If my son behave liki an honest man, I shall 

act towards him as a tender father. • ^ In what does 

human happiness consist ? - ^ If you wish to be happy 

and esteemed in this world, live lih a man of 

honour and probity. 

/», after words denoting pain^ hurtingy or woundingp 
and preceding one of the possessive pronouns in con- 
junction with any part of the body, is to be rendered by 
one of the following articles, 2, ^u^ it la^ h P, aux, and 
the possessive pronoun left out ; and when in precedes a 
noun denoting a part of time, it is not to be expressed 
in French : ex. 

il etoit bUsse au bras it He was wounded in his 
non a la jambe, arm, and not in his leg. 

yous le trouverez toujour s You will always find him 
ch€% lui le mating at home in the morn^. 

ing. 

EXERCISE ON THE SAME PkEPOSITION. 

My brother has constantly a pain in his head, and 
I have very often a pain in my teeth, • - Nev^r eat 



^jamj.hait ;WJ^h M not .ripi^i lor . id^ere i8'W>thbig 
.. .compaiibni Jby jumpiog over.; a forms (fdldowiiy 

banc^m. timber ^v, 
.,aQd,wa&.much hurt i/z the shoulder « - - Ycoir liroftfaRer 

was wounded in . tl^e^arin, ;,but, npt ddogctously^afid 
.ipy cousin ifaSfjportally wofind^d.itf Uie head* - - 
tMy master comes .genieraUy in ihQ momng. - - I fwiU 

call upon you in the ; afternoQPi i and in, ihei iif •mugi^go 

^.to the play. 

On or i//^/». This preposition lis rendered hyde kfter 
the verbs to depend, to live, to subsist^ and the like; 
and by one of the following articles^ de, du,de ia^ d$'P^ 
desy after the verb, to play, preceding the name of an 
instrument : and before the days of the week and the 
names of the months, preceded by a numeral adjective 
tbe above preposition ipust not be e:$>pressed : ex. 

// vit de pain et Seauy If e lives on ^ bread . and 

water. 
Vous jouez du violon^ et il You ^play pn the violin, 
joue de l2i\fiitf, and he plays on the 

flute. 
'€ela arrivfl le dix*huit du That happened on thie 
mots dernier. eighteenth of iast 

month. 

< 

&XERCISE ON THIS PREPOSITION, 

We all depend t'/tfo the divine mercy. - - - A 
, misericor^^U 



good jjend'» geaeralty ^^dep^lids */r la goW/^ic^hmg/*^ 
- - Meft do^ 1^' liv^ only ^on bread ahd^meatj W t^ '^ 
the grace of God. - - Birds subsist upon wBat they 
can catch. -- What do yoq \vit upon^ you who never ^ 
«at any meal-?^ - *- In iirinter I live o» inxlk and vege- 
tables/- and; in «udimer I live if(f/o^ bread and butter, 
cheese, and all ^sorts^ of fruits, • - 17/Jd« What instru- 
ment does your sister play ? - - She plays very well' ' 
e»*lhe harpsichord, and she' is now learning to play ^ 
«/s 4he har{K -• « Come an Friday earty, and I will go * 
to ute yott m the Saturday foHowiDg« - - Why did ^ 
you not play on the violin on Wediiefday last ? - - 
On June the eighth, 1S76, died Edward, prince of 

Wales, the delight of the natioft, in the forty- 

(tn the pi, J 
sixth year of his age. - ^ On the third of June, 

1664-, the English obtained a great victory over the 

Dutch off Harwich,- took eighteen ships, and ^ 

HoUandois^m, 

destroyed fourteen more. 

Over. This prepositibn is commonly rendered in 
Fren^hfby ^r $ but it must be rendered by the partici- 
ple ^paissiye of the verbs finir^ fasstry aebevirf when it 
denotes an action en^d ; ex. 
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M a favantage >ar vtu^ He Iw the advantage 

over you. 
V9trt fren fartit dh que Yoar brother set out a9 
la plmifut pai8ee> soon as the raia was 

. ever. 
Le diner est»il fint ? Is diBner aver ? 

EXERCISE ON THIS PREPOSITION, 

A coach passed over his body and killed him. - - - 

TttUiaf Tarquinius^^ wife, the nnnatural daughter 

dinature^i^y 
of Servius king of Rome, ordered her coachman 

to drive ever the dead body of her £lther. - - In 

passer^. 
going to London, did you go ^wr Westminster 

bridge ? - • Yes, but in coming back I passed i^ver 

Blackfriars bride* * • They dissolved the army 

disperser^y, 
as soon as it was resolved that the campaign was 

9ver. ^ - In France they drink coffee as soon as 

dinner is aver, - • Tou may go and walk when 

(by the fut. ) 
the rain is ever. » - They fought wdlj and the 

(by the fut.) 
battle was soon over. 

V^ith is rendered by daHs^ when it is used before 
tiouns denoting the purpose, desigti, or motive of the 
agent: ex. 

// le fit AdXkz l^attenl* (fJhr He did it tuitH^ an ex* 
tien r^ompentif jpect^tion of being WeU 

rewarded « 
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EXERCISE ON THIS PREPOSITION. 

He poisoned his brother with the h«p^ of 

tttipoifortntriV. 
inheriting his estates. - - My brother is gone to 
hiriier^v. 
your house nvlth the design of scolding you 

well. - - He who beats another ivith the intention of 
killing him, is a murderer at the bottom of his 
heart. • - He did it with the intention of pleasing 
you, and not with any design of hurting you. - - I 
went last week to Mr, Olympus, with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the money which I lent him a 
month ago» but he was not at home* - - I live with 

the hope of receiving it OM time or another* • «- 

He said so with a design of deceiving you, if he 
could. 

With must be made by de after the following 
verbs, $o itdrve, to die^ t& <sfe, to dispenr^j to meddfff 
io encompass^ to hady to cover^ to strike, and those 
deooting^nZ/aftf/ .• likewise after the folio w;mg adjectives, 
amorous, cbarmfd, ^eased, dispieased, endowed, is^c* 



Elle tneuri de froid et de She starves with cold and 

/aim, hunger. 

^e suis content de ce que I am pleased with what \ 

fai^ have. 

35 
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BXERC18E ON THB SAME PREPOSITION. 

Lazy people ought to starve with hunger and 

•cold. - - The winter was so severe^ that I was starving 

fviih cold, - - They are so rich, that they do not know 

what to do with their money. - - 1 hope you will dis- 

ffue 

pense me nvith that disagreeable (piece of work.) 

iesegMff. 
* - Do not meddle witb my affairSj meddle witi your 

own. - - It is reported on all sides, that Paris is to be 

encompassed wik walls. — Do you see that waggon? 

cbmriotfta 
It is loaded whb goods* - - Will you have your house 

que 
be covered witi slates or tiles ? • - He was overwhelmed 
/M/,v. tuile^, accaUe^zd}. 

with grief. - - The enemy, struck with terror and 

astonishment, ran away. - « Honour me with your 

commands. * • I have filled my cellar with good beer 

and excellent wine. - - Narcissus, seeing himself in a 

ctear fountain, fell in love mntb his own 

dev0mr{9^ amoureuXfZdy 
person* - - I am charmed with the agreeable company 

of your sister. - - As to us, little satisfied with his 
answers, we took other measures. - - Are yoa not 
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pleased with the behaviour of your son Thomas ? - - 

You would be wrong to be dissatisfied with 

avoir tort^ de tnecontentiZA], 

him,, for he behaved like an honest man in 

se conduire^v. 

that . affair, and he is endowed with many good 

dottey^id], 

-qi:talitles. - - - The man who meddles with nobody's 

affairs, but quietly follows his own, seldom makes 
himself enemies. 

With is rendered by conin after words denoting 
.^nger or p^sij^on: s^nd before nouns denoting the 
matter y instruments ^ tools ^ or expressing . how and in 
what manner a thing is done or made, it is rendered by 
one of the following articles, ^, auj k hj h i\ aux^ ac- 
cording to the gender and number of the following 
noun: ex. 

Madame votre mere est trh' Tour mother is very angry 

fdchie contre vousy with you . 

ifae table a tiroirsf A table with drawers. 

Dessiner au crayon^ a la To draw with a pencil, 

craii^ with chalk. 

Se battre a Vepie^ au ^//- To fight with swords, with 
iciet, pistols. 

EXERCISE ON THE SAME PREPOSITION, 

My brother was in2 suchi a pa^^sions with me, that I 

si to, colereyi. 
thought he would have beaten me. - - I believe what 
crmrefV,- 
you say, but I was very angry with her when she 
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roM me At would Bot do it. r - 1 live near die rt^er, 

and if yOM come t^ see m^f we will &A wtb a 

net or a line. • - - Tour brother and my. coasin 

fiUt^m. iignef, 

ibugbt nvith sabres and pistols^ the fermer war 

wounded :in his tb«gh> and the latter in liU side • « 

My bouse has been built nvUh lime and sand. - » Did 

Mita Arnold show you the picture she has drawn 

wth Indian ink ? - - No^ but she showed me he' 

Motbev*]! pioture done wfti chalk, I astfote you it it 

very like. - - Do not goi so near that wall, it is newly 

painted wiiJ^ white le;td« « * I bought a* penknife w/fii 

iirtuiJL 
two blades. 

With U not to be expressed after some verbs, such as« 
U meet nviihy t& trust ivith^ to supply withy to reproach wki^ 
&c. Jt is likewttte to he suppresed where it expresses 
the lituatiofiy position, &c. of a person, or when it is used 
in the sense of havings holding, &c. : ex* 

H a issuyi bien des cha* He has met vA% ' many 

grinsi troubles'. 

l^Qus hi fournirons tout ce We will supply him writb 

dont U aura hescin^ ever^r thing he wants. 

// se promene toujours tm He always walks nvitb a 
tivre h la main^ book in his hand, rbat 

is, hiiving or hiding 4 
booh^iic. 
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EXERCISE ON THE 8AMB PREPOSlTldM. 

He met . vuitb so many mortifications from his 

sons, that through grief he fell ill and died 

de tomber^y* 

almost Viith despair. - •* « When you meet 

rencontriTyV. 
a poor man, never reproach him wtb his povertyi 

but endeavour to furnish him Huith the means 

moyen^m* 
of emerging from his misery* - - I have trusted Mr, 

N« with my son's ^ucation, with the utmost con- 
fidence that he will answer my expectation. - • The 
New River supplies London nuitb all the water which 
the inhabitants stand in need of. - * I reproached 
her with her ingratitude towards her benefactors. - - 

He always walks round the premises witb a stick in his 

td/ofifTn^ 
hand* - - Never speak to any body witb your hat on 

your head. - - He is represented on horseback, vfiib 

a sword in his right-hand and a horse - pistol 

argon^m. pistolet^ta^ 
in his left. 

gaucbe%?id]^ 

Witbout (sant) : this preposition is sometimes ex-., 
pressed (in English) by tlie imperfect or preterplu* 
perfect of the verb to be, preceded by the conjunct 
tion if^ and sometinaes by buffer : ex. 
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S^ns \ouiffe m ia»: ce que If it ^vtrt not for j«s, IJ 
je deviendrm^ Boc know vhat vd 

becoooe of rae^ 
S^nf lai, MM ffir4 ottrKt Had it tmt been fir h 
c:': fMfUf my brother woeid bi 

been- penished 
Sjns el'e, y> //rm ifwr/ ds But Jir her^ I should hs'i 



EXERCISE ON THIS PREPOSITION. 

Without the aasistance of the divine Fiovidenq 

iet'ours^xa. 
tthat are wc ? What are we capable of? - - Accord 

:ng to what you tell me, and what I have hesrl^ 

bhe has a great deal of wit and merit ; and^ hut j 
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that larcc . scar which she has in her fcre- 

granJt^di . cicatrice^ f . 
bead, she would be very handsonie. - - Hoi it ^ 

hrn for the help of good and honest people, vha: 

could you have done i " • If it- had not htn fir ^ 

he never would- have paid you. - - Wfrr it not fir rich 

and charitable persons, what would become ef the 

|K>or and needy ? - - Our neighbour fell into the river, 

• I 

and hut for my father, who was passing that way, b 

" ' ve been drowned, - - Were it nof for emula 

je noyeriv, 

:hing would iangtiish in the worlcL 
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SECT. VllL 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Mo^tef the conjunctions are adverbs and preposition v 
but always attended by de or que. They have been di- 
vided inte^ copulative^ ccfmfiaratii>e, disjunctive^ adwrsativt^ 
casual^ duhitative^ exceptive^ conditional^ continuntive^ con* 
cluilvff 8cc Instead ofi following thh arrangement, k 
will be of more importance for the scholar to understand, 
that different conjanctions require different states of the 
terb. Some require the following verb in the infinitive 
fttoodi others rn the' /W/rj/iv^, and otters again itrthe sui^ 
Junctive, 

These require the following verb in the infinitive 
mood, 

Afin de^ in order to. 

a moins de^ or \ , 
^^ . J \ unless. 

a moms que de, ^ 

Avant de,, better, ? ^ r 

Avant que de^ 5 

Au lieu de^ instead of. 

2>f crainte de^ or 7 r r ^ # 
71 ^ , J' for fesir ef . 

De peur dcy 3 

Excepte dey except to. 

Faute de^ for want of. 

Jusqu^hy to that deg,ree, that, till. 

Loin de, far from. 

Plut6t que de, rather than. 



EXERCISE ON THES£ CdNJl^N^TIONS. 

In order to learn well, we must study^ ^hh '» 

on" devctr^yr. 
freat deal o( attention: - ^ It mil W tmpcsisible fov 
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jm to learn French unku jou be diligent. - - Let us 
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breakfast before we begin (any thing). - - A prudent 

•^ riefij 

man ought to think several times, before he acts, - - - 

xle IS gone to churchi instead of coming with us. - - i- 
I would not do it for fear of displeasing you, - - He 

is capable of (every thing) except of doing good* - - - 

toutf 
For Hoani of sending for a surgeon in 

envoyer chercher^^. chlrurgletiyXXk., i 

time, he lost his arm. * - He carried his inso* 

posjserfY, 
lence to that degree^ that he spoke injurious words 

direyV^ 
to him. • - Tour cousin .has humbled himself, tiU 

humilier^v, 
he fell (on his) knees before the idol. - - Far from 

d 
exciting them to fight, I did all that I could in order 

a 
to prevent them. ^ - She would do (any thing) (in the) 

tout au 

world rather than speak to him. - - Rather than study, 

he loses his time, or spends it in trifles. 

The following require the verb in the indicative. 

Ainsi qucj * as. 

T^ut ainsi que^ * just as. 

^^w ^w^,* after that, ^fter. 

h cause que, 1 ^^^^^^^ 

Farce que, J 

}t ce que, according as, or to* 

it condition que, on, or upon condition that. 

^ mojurt ^ue^ in proportion as, as. 
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Au lieu quif whereas* 
Des ie rmmetU que^ the momeot thach 
AuTsi long^tems que^ as long M 
Autsi Mh qut/" as far as^ 

AussitSt quiy \ 

jyabQfd que^ f ^ 

Des que, f *^^ *^^« ^^• 

Zit6t que, J 

Attenduqt$t, ccmsidering that^ seeiag that. 

Com me, or / ^ 

5/» tani que,^ ^ 

De/iifoif que, "| 

Dk manrere que, \ 

De s$rie que^ ^ in «uch maftaer that, sa th«^tt 

Si bien que, 

T^ikmefit que J ^ 

Depuis que, ever since^ since. 

Puisq^ey $ince. 

De mime que, even as. 

JXou vient que, how comes it to pa«9^ tbaT^ wtji. 

-Affli/, but.f 

Outfe que, beside thix: 

k peine que, hardly, scarcely,— but, or when. 

Pendant que, } ^ 

Tandisque, i '^*^"®- 

Peut-^tre que,^ perhaps. 

Selonque, i * ,. 

Tflfl/ y«^,* as long as. 
Que^de-^ne, than <5nly. 
Autant que,'* as much as. 

» 

fThig conjunction, wheii begmning a sentence is always rendered 
hynaii. In the middle of a scntenee^ tlie word hut is always ren. 
dfvifed' by ne before the verb, and que after it : t% 

fe n'ai farie i votre /rcre que I have spoken to four lirot1^~ 
ikitx/oisf but Uv'kc\ 
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D*auiant qui^ whereas, for so much as, since. 
lyautant flus — quit so much more, the more,-*-as. 
Toittefoisy yet) nevertheless. 

Toutes ki fits que, every time, as often as, when- 
ever. 
Sinon que, except that. 
Si, if, in Case, whether. 

* EXERCISE ON THESE COKJ ONCTIONS. 

I called at your sister^s, as you had desired me. 
passer yyf, 
- - I punish you just*/ you deserve (it). - - J/terjou 

were gone, I began writing. - - - I love you because 

you behave better than your brother. - - Aceordtng 

as I see, you are very well. - - He will write to you, 

en conation thai he shall speedily receive 

promptement,'didv* 
your answer. - - - iii proportion as we study, we 

become learned. - - A skilful gardener pulls up 

arracher^y, 
weeds as they grow. - • - Your brother 

mauvaise herbef* 
learns his lessons, whereas you do nothing. - • The 

moment that I saw you, I knew you again. - * I did 

not stay in Italy, as kng as yon did. - » I followed^him 

(with my) eyes as far as I could. • • As soon asihej 

ies 
had taken the general, the army surrendered. - • WL^ 

did you give it to him, considering that you had 
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promhed it to me ? • - I did not come to see you> 
seeing that I did not know that you were ill. • • - 

Too (look at) me, as if I had taken your book. - - 

regarderiV. 
I will lend you ray horse, as you are my friend. - - 

So thai you will not come when I call you. » - He 

beat him so, that he almost killed him. - '- - « 

'Your mother is quite altered, since I saw her 

change jp.f, 
last. - - - You must stay at home, since you 
dernierement^zdv. 
are not well. - - The thing happened even as I had 

foreseen it. - - How comes it topass^ that I have not 

seen your friend until now 7 • - Why^ in propcnrtion as 

we grow older, do we not grow wiser ? - - When 

deven!r,v. 
you are going to undertake an affair of importance* 

permit me to tell you, that you ought to consult 

de 
your friends before you begin it. - - fFhen she had 
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done speaking, she (fell asleep). - - Did you not see 

s*endormir,y. 
Mr. Brown this morning ? - - Yes, but I could not speak 

to him. - - Sometimes those who meddle with our 

affairs but to serve us, are those who do us ihost 

harm. - - The misfortunes of others seem to us 
toftim, sembler^Ti* 
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tut a dMam ki cemptrisonr to t)ur own. * - if yon 

could give me ^2// half of the money you owe tot, I 

skould be very much obliged to you. * - Beside that, 

be does not apply as he should^ he is often absent 

from school. - - We were hardly arrivedi when it 

began to raiA. - - fThile you k)se your time, your 

i 
brother improves fast. - - Piay on the harpsichord, 

ieaucouPf^dv* ciavecin^txu 

ivhUe I write my exercise. * - Perhaps the master will 

forgive me. - - Though you should cheapen for 

marchander^v, 

two hoursj I could not abate sixpence. - » Our father 

punishes and rewards us according as we deserve. - - 

Speak as long as you pfease, I wfll not grant' you 

what you ast me. - - He had rather do harm 

aimer yV, mieux yzdv* 
to his companions than (be doing) nothing, - - If 

jfairejY. 
you loved to study, as much as you love to ^1ay» I 

i 
should have (no occasion) to complain. - - I avoid 

ancun sujetyxn. evitsr^Vm 

slanderers, as much as I fear them* - - You may 
medisantyva^ 
believe me> for as much as I was present when he 

said so. - - This proceediftg was the more extraor- 
dinary, as It was contrary to the laws of the kingr 
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dom. • - The belief of another life afpetfs to 

. croyanceji. 
me S9 much the more conformable to truthy as it is 

the more necessary to virtue. - * Virtue reigns so 

much the more sovereignly, as it does not' reiga by 

force and fear. - - All men (seek after) riches, and 

recbercher^v, ^ 

yet ve see few rich men happy, * - I see the kjng and 

queen e^'ery time I go to Windsor. - - He interrupts 

me^x often as I speak* - - Whenever I go to London, I 

« 

meet him* - - She said' nothing to me, except that it 
was impossible for her to do what you required of 
her. - • I know not whether he would come, though 

even you should desire him* * ^ In case ^V| S. cal> 

passer^v, 
here, tell him I am ^ot at home, and ask him when 

be will <:ome again to see me. - - ^ you do it, you 

will be punished. -* - Tell me sincerely whether he 

did ft or not. - - We should spare ourselves 

« epargner^^. 

many troubles, were we more prudeiit. 



The conjunctions that have this mark* af&ze4i 
as it appears in the precediifg ones, when followed, 
in English, by a verb in the present of the indica- 
tive mood, and connected with another verb detvtK 

V 36 
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ting furorftyi require the verb, which^ in English, is 
put in the present, to be rendered lA French by the 
fitture. 



EXERCISE ON TfllS RULE. 

You will be rewarded jutt as you deserve, - - « 

jffter you have done your exercises^ you shall go out. 

devoir ^m^ 

- * I "will explain these rules to you, as we read thein. 

- • The moment that you burn this letter, the danger 

will be over- - - We will follow you as far as you go. 

' • As long as you (keep company with) those people, 

frequenter^v . 
never come to my house* - - We will set out as soon 

as we have dined. ^ ^ As you deserve, you will be 

reward^ - - Send me Miss Whit^ vshen she has 

done writing. - - Ton will write the words accori- 

finli^.^Me 

ing as I dictate them« '^ ^ As long as you behave 

se comforter ;9* 
Well, you will be dear to me. - - In short, said this 

good irfng, I shall only think myself happy in as muA 

at I cause the happiness of my people. 

It.has been remarked in the degrees of comparison, 
that every comparative must be attended by the 
conjunction que^ than 5 it must now be observed, 
that, if que precede a verb in the infinitive, it is to 
be followed by de. But if the verb be neither ift, 
nor can be turned into the iniSnitive, the coi^uncUon 
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mttct then be attended by net that is» qut before the 
noun or pronouoy and ne before the verb : ex. 

JU' vaui mieux etrt mal" It is better to be unfor- 

beureux que d^etre cw* tunate than criminal. 
pable, 

Mon fire est teiftnu My father came back 

plut6t que nous ne PaU sooner ilntn we e^- 

tendions, pected him. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

It 18 more pleasing to enjoy good kealth, 

agreabieyzdj, 
iban to possess a large fortune. »- - It is harder (to 

le revenged) of an enemy^ than forgive bioi* - » . - 

sevenger^v. 

It is better to make a sacrifice of a limb^ said the 

surgeoHi than lose your life. - - When the thunder 

roarss it is less dangerous . to be in an open fieldf 

gtonder^Vk 

iban to take shelter under a tree* - - Should you 

se meitre^ . 
not apply more tban you do; youj especially! who 

are to be useful to your country ? • » That would 

give me more pleasure than you imagine. «- - Did you 

not receive your goods before war was declared? 

• - How many people can say to themselves. Had I 

employed my time better than I did when I was 

youngf I should be (in good circumstances) now. •* •* 

^ mon ahe, . 
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Diseases come hsttr than thej go away. 

/en retctsmer^Vm \ 

The feUowiag require the Yevb in the salyuucAt 



4"* 9^9 c thai Jq ord^ flig^ to the end tha& 

^titfaf ftfTf before. 

Aufx meat fiu^ in case that^if^ Suppose that. 

Air«r/ ftif, ( tij^^h^ although, for all that, as. 

Bim emicndu quit with a proTiso that, «pc»i condidbo 
that, provided that. 

Sjl*^'«^'*{lert, for fear. 

Diem veuUie qt$e^ God graitf. 

iVoti/, or pittt i JXeu que, please God, «r worid to 

God. 
i Dieu ne piaUe, God forbid. 
Harms f «/, ? ^j^^^ ^j^^^ mnless, except. 

Jusqu, i ce ji/r,f till, until. 
Lnn que, far from. 

?Z!r"!fe^'\ save that, provided that. 

Nonohjtant que, notwithstanding that. 

Pour pen que^ how little soever, however liufe. 

Sans qfie, without that. 

&oit que, whether,-=-or. 

Supposons que, suppose, let us ^upp^se that« 

f Tlie&e conjunctiiQns rec^ui^e tlie negation nt before the fiiUowiiig 
verbs : ex> 

' .'-• qu*U ne UJast/e^ VnU^t be does ft, 

, or dc ptur qu*iU ne ^ieMMtnt, '^or/ear^atiesftheyQW,^ 

See ob;servatIons upon the pronouns in<}efiultQ« 
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TAfit fmfmii quejif I am so far from. 

Tant s^tn faut qtiil^ or eile^ he» or Axe is so ^ 

from. 
Tant ien faut que nous, or vous^ we, or you are so far 

from. 



EXERCISE ON THESE CONXUNGTIONS. 

i will explain to you every difiiculty, that you 
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may not be disheartened in your undertaking. - - - 

decourageryV. 
Carry that money to Mrs, Nolle, in order that she 

may pay the writing-master when he comes. - - A 

wise and prudent man lives with oeconomy when 

young, to the ^«^that he may enjoy the fruit of 

his labour when he is old, - - Before you begin ah 

action, consider well, and see whetlier you can bring 

it about, for it is the end that crowns the work. - - - 
2i boui de, osuvre^m. 

In case ypu want my assistance, call mc, I shall he 

near you. - - ^ I do ngt call upon yo« this afternoon, 

I will write to^ you. - - Suppose you should lose your 

friends^ what would become of you ? - -* You will 

never, be respected, unless you forsake the bad 

atandonneryV* 
company you keep. - - You cannot finish (tci-nlghi)» 

ctjoiry 
unless 1 help you. - - I will not. lend ix you, unUss 

36 • 
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you J&romUe me to return it to her as tooa as jmx 

^ de rtndre^v* 

can, - - I shall not cease to importune you, till you 

di 
Aave forgiven me. - - They are not happy» ibeugb 

they be ritfi. - - The general arrived yesterday morn- 
ing at the campi weary and tired^ but v^ry season- 

Au^adj. 
ably; imsiediately he gave his orders to 

begin the action, ihoufb he bad not yet all his 
engager^y. 

troops* - • Although you have a good memory^ this 
is not enough to learn any language virhateveri 
yOu must make use of your judgement* - - • For all 
. t/jat she has no fortune, I do not love her the less for 
Tt* - - ^/ zealous a friend as he appears, I know one 
action of bis life which h neither Christian .nt>r 
equitable. * - I lend you my vicdio wkb a proviso that 
you will return it to me in an hour. * - My mother 
will come to aee you, upan condition that you pro- 
mise me to go to the play with her. - - I give yow 
that penknife, upon conditioa that you will not make 
a bad use of it. . - I will gp to London to-morsDw, 
prax^idei yo}i accompany me. - •> I will write agai^ to 
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yoa brother to^mdrrow, kst he should xtot 

(present of sulj^J 
have received my last letter*.*^ * We avoided an eogage** 

menti for fear we should be taken, their foroe being 

enperior to ours* * - God grant jou be not disappointed 

in your hopes ! « • Would to (Sod I had been there I I 

would have conquered or perished. - - God forbid I 

should blame your conduct. - - Tour business never 

will be done properly, unless you do it yourself. - • I 

«hall not go out to-day, ^xri^/t you go with .me. -• • 

They fought with fury on both sides, 

se battre^v. acharnement^m. 

//// night came. - * i' shall not set out^ //// I. have 



dined. * • I am going to write, till we go out. - - Far 

from hating him, I wish him all kinds of prosperity. 

- - I forgive you this time, provided you. promise me 

to be lazy na more, and pay more attention to 

de ' faire^v. 

what you are toM. * • I will give you leave to dance> 

provided you give me your wofd of honor 

patoleS* 
not to overheat yourself. • - - Why did you tell 

de ^echauffer^. 
me my father, was arrived, notwithstanding yea 

> 
knew the contrary? . - He^is so quick, that 

prortrpty^d}. 
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b^wiwr /ink he i$ contradktedt he (flitt into a 
fNouon) in an instant. • • Hewiver lUtlg you give her 
the is of so good a temper tha^ she is always 
pleased. • - » Can you touch it mUbota ray brother 
perceiTiDg it ? • «- Suppose we dine here to*day» and 
to»morrow at our ho4ise. *- - Itm so far frvm blamkig 
you for assisting himi that, on the contrary, I very 
much admire your conduct. - - • Be is jv far from 
despising her^ thatt on the contrary» he respects^ 
and honours her. • - • It is jo far from rainingi that 
on the contrary, I think we shall have dry and hot 

weather during all this week. 

The conjunction ji\ if> instead of being repealed 
in a sentence, is more elegantly rendered by qm^, 
with the verb following it in the subjunctive mood». 
as, instead of saying, 

SI vous venez chez mcii et If yoa call upon me, and 
si vous ne me trouviez do not find me at 
paSi, home. 

It is more elegant to say. 

Si VOUS- venez chez moij et 

que vous ne me irouviez^ 

paSi &c. 

Que must also be repeated in the second part of 
a sentencei as vrell as the pronoun, when there is a 
conjunction in the first part of it ; in this case ^i^ 



requires t&ls foUowbg terti to be put in the sztftt 
xMod as the preceding : ex:. 

Des que je V aural vu et As soon as I have seen him 

que J€ Im aurai parie, and'spoken to him, twill 

Je vouj; leferai savoir, let you know it. 

Qidiqu*il joit plus riche Though he be richer than 

' que vouSf et qii'il ait de you, and have better 

mtUlmrs amis, fiieiids. 

* ' 'K 

EXB&CISB OM THIS AND THS P&ECJBDXNC 

RULES. 

J^ your fttiler do* not arrive to-day, and if you 

warn money, I will lend you some. - - 

avfiir Sesoin de 

^ you .^should see your sister, and speak to hcr^ 

&c - - ^ you study and take pains^ I assure you 
that you will learn the French language in a very 
short time. - - Whether you eat or drink, sing, 

dance, or play, do every thing with grace and 
attention. *' If you love me, and be willing to oblige 
me, do not go to France with her. •- -5^ men were 

wise, and would follow the dictates of reason, they 

lutnierej[. 
would save themselves many sorrows. "If you 

epargneryV. 
meet my brother, and he spes^ to you, da mot 

answer. - - S« that you saw and spoke to her. - - - 

Thouffi you have good relations, your merit be 

parent^nu 
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knowiiy and yon do not want iriendst yoor 

tnanquer de 
projects will not succeed without your brother's 

tssiituct. ^ ^ Ai i9on as I have dressed myselfy 
and break£ssted> I will go to see hiim • • W&ih' 
you phy and lose ycAir money, your sister is 
learning her lesson. - - We must pity him who has 
no telMrty and wJy d^ise him who has no virtue. 
- « - Play on the organ, ^hile I read my brother^s 
letter and answer him. - - Beside that he never 
Ktndies, and is always in the country, he has not 
so much wit as his sisten - « I will explain to you 
ev^y difficulty (in trder) ibtH you may take 
courage and learn well. - - Though you should have 
the best master in England, and learn all the rules 
of the grammar, if ]ro« do not put theoi in prac« 
tice, you will never speak good French* • » God gremi 

you may succeed in your pursuits, and detain die 

enireprise^L 
ftvour you solicit so ardently L • • «> Whether God 

raise up thrones, or pull diem down \ viht-^ 

cleverly. aMsser^v. v*^ 

tier he communicate his power to princst, 

pmsstwce^in^ 
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or vrithdraw it to himself^ and only leave thiem 

their own weakness; he teaches them their duty 

\n a Fovereign manner. - - Whether you speak or 

hold your tongue, you will obtain nothing from 

se taire^v. 

me J but vhaitever you may say, speak /« d^. you 




may never oSend any one. - - Your brother^ told me 

he was young, and was* but twenty year« old when 

he was made a captain; I think he was better In • 
formed and had more experience than you have. - - 

I can assure you, thai both our officers and soldiers 
have behaved nobly, and performed prodigies of 

valour, though the enemies were superior in num* 

ber, and had the advantage of the ground. 

It is here necessaryrto observe, that verbs denoting 
wifA, «;///, common di desire^ doubt ^ fear ^ ignorance ^ entreaty,^ 
persuafion^ pr-^t'ettsion^ surprise^ &c. always require the 
conjunction que after them, with the following verb in 
the subjunctive mood, 

' In short, in those dispoiiiions of mind where the will 
is chiefly concerned, or whenever we ex]ftfHB«s a thing 
iKith some degree of doubi or hesitation^ tberl the verb, 
which, in English, is put in the infinitive mood, the 
partieifkle active^ or the future ten$e, mus^t, m Freo<d[i# 
be jput u> the sut^unctive mood : ex. 

♦ Sec the remark afttr tl\e Veib etrcy to be*' 
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Lnyez'vous ^i/U lok &»- Do you believe hiai to be 

nete? honest? 

Jfi JmOe ,qu4 votu 1$ fat' I doubt of your doing it. 

Je ne cms pas qu^eUt I do not believe she wiljl 
vienntf come* 

' See FalUir, and the rules after tit. 

HSfiHeiSE OM TQIS AND THE PRECEDING 

RULES. 

Tou wighium loj>a7 you ; he has no moneyi I am 

obliged to lend him some every day. - i- I do tiot 

de 
think that true philosophy may be less useful to 

DTomen than men ;, but I remark, that the most 

remarquer,v. 
part ^ thoie who ^meddle with it are but 

je mcler^v. de 
vtTj had philosophers, .without becoming bettSr 

^Ives for it. - - 1 do not believe that your mothef wfll 

arrive to*day. - - She wishes you may succeed 

in all your undertakings. - » I fear she (will^o 

ctaindre^y. s^en M" 

away] without speaking ^o«ie. - - -« I much fear he 
/pr,v. 

"will come sponer than you' expect him. - - Do 

attendre^v^ 
you not say you are surprised that William has not 

spoleen to you ever since last week. - - For my part, 

Quant h moff 
t am n6t stirp^lsed at tt^ for be is always pouting. 

$9ifder;€ 
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- - Do you think be will succeedj and obtain the place 

be aims at ? - - - You have had much trouble, and we 

all fear lest hereafter she should give you much 

more. - - If you believe him to be your friend, why 

then do not you follow his advice ? - - It is netij 
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for you to go thither, and assure him, that I acnWy * 

qti£ 

thankful for all his kindness. - - I wonder th|t 

reconnoissanty de^ 

Mr. R. has not yet asked your sister in marriage. - ^ * ' 

If you see her, and she speak to you, do not answer 

her. - - Order her to do it. * - Do you imagine 

we are sure they will come to night ? - - - Do you 

think it is possible for you to (bring it about) ? 

cmre^v. de^ enven'tr k bcut^y. 

- - It 18 just we should suffer, since we deiserve it. - - 

I do not say I have seen it. - - He /was afraid) lest 

cratndrei9. qut 
jx>\x should come while he was (gone out). - - - . 

Our master has ordered, that we should get up 

morrow morning early. - - You did not t 

wanted to deceive you, when she told*you that. 
vpuloiry'v, 

- - I wonder you j^ould d€>ubt, that it is 

Sire lurprisjT. 
daughter who told tt me. * - Do you thiak my 19 
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It must be observed, that, after the verb vouhtr^ the 
Verb to have is not expressed, but rendered in French by 
que. It must also be observed, that the sign of the fu- 
ture tense, shvll^ when it refers to the will of a person, 
and meaning / choose^ I do not Soose^ do you choose^ &c., 
must be rendered in French by the present tense of the 
indicative mood^ of the verb vouioir, according to the 
number and person,, with the following verb in t\ 
junctive mood : ex. 




ye veux qvL*ilfasse ceh^ I will have him do 

Je veuae que vous me moa-m You shaii show me that 

triez cette iettre^ letter, that is to say, 

I choose you should 
show, &c. 
YQulez^VQm.c^t je datisef ^all I dance? that is, do 

. you choose, 3cc. 

EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

Tou would have your daughter return to- 

vouloiry\. revenir^v, 

morrow, but that is impossible. - - I will have your 

father know what you have done ; you must stay 

resteryVf 
here till he comes^ - - Your mother would have you 

come directly ; why do not yoisr come thenr^ - - I 

absolutely intend that she sh aMifa£ thij*^^''^ 

vouloiryV. «.«_^ 

directly^ and tell him, that, whether I^^Tbe ilP'dr 

well, I will have him «et out as soon as he has re--^.. 
ceived my letter, - - - I will have you see my 10i^ 
and tell me what yoa think of it. - - She shall not go 
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into the country^ unless I go with her. - - My father 

would haye me and my brother w^lk all the 

Jinn i pled^f. 
Way. - - Tour sister shall go with me to Croydon, and 

not you. - - Your father will have you go to France 

'in.la^Sonth; I am rtrj glad of it, however I would 
nor have you do things too precipitately. - - Shall 

taj brother show you his translation ? - - Your brother 
asked me whether he might go home to-morrow \ J 
told him he might go whenever he thought he 
should be wanted: but you shall remain here till 

you have learned all your lessons. ~ « I know a gen- 
tleman who is going to Paris ; shall I tell him to call 
upon you ? - - I would not have you go to Germany 
Without understanding French well, as that language 

will enable you to learn German much sooner than 
you expect. - - Your brother shall not go out to-day* 

- - Will you be so good as to go and carry that letter 

to the post ? No> I cannot leave my play. But I tell 

you, that you shall (go) ; I would have you pay 

more attention to what you are told. 
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Q«/, qxtty or dont^ preceded by a superlative, require 
the followiTig verb in the subjunctive mood, and when 
qui stands as a nominative to a verb, denoting a condi- 
tion, it also requires the following verb to be put in the 
subju'nctive mood : 

O^est la plus belle^femme She is the hindsomest 
qui puisse se voir, woman tiat can be ^ 

seen. ^^' 

Cat le plus mechant gar'" He is the most ,^^8ced 

^m queje connoisse, boy that I know: ^ * * 

ye veux une femme. qui soit: I will have a wife who is 

Jielle, liaadi^ome : 

tlxat is, 1 will not Rave any woman for a wife, but 

ofi condition she be handsom/e, 

BXERCI&E ON THIS RULE. 

. Do you say you are surprised, that he has not 
yet written to you? I. assure you it is not to b^ won- 
dered, at, for. he is the most negligent man I know. 

- - - It is necessary for you to go thither, ano^ assure 

que 
bim that he has done, nothing that should 

devoiryV* 
(make me angry). - - He is the most charitable, man 

fdcber^v. 
we. have in this, neighbourhood 5. his purse is aH*avs 

open to any one who is poor and industncjus. - - i^Did 

you not tell m^ you (sought for) a master who had 

chercher^M^ 
a good pronunciation, and was endowed mth i.^. 

great deal of patience ? - - When a father is capable 

of teaching his children^ ^e is the best master whom. 

37 ♦' 
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tbey can have. - - I know nobody tbat ioiproves 

faire des pr^res, 
more than Miss K ■ ; and when she was learning 

French, had she learned it by rules, she would speak, 

m 

write, and translate now much better than Miss S-^, 
thou^'she was two years in France. * - Has not your 

brother some friends whom he can trust ? > • - Your 

seJleryV. 
father has bought the finest horse that I have ever 

seen. - • Is there any lady that appears more reasonable 

tlian she does ? - - If you ever choose a friend, I wish. 

you may choose one whom you esteem, and who 

may be an honest man. - - It w9l be better for you to 

go and speak to him yourself instead of writing ta 

him, because I do not doubt of his undertaking and 

(bringing about) your affair; he is the most diligent 

venir i bout di 
and the most careful man we have in this country. - -^ 

Before you begin any thing of importance, consult 

some body who is your friend, and on whom you can . 

rely. - - - Do you know any body who gees to 
fairifondy'9. 
France ? I have something to send to my sister. - - 

If you do not follow my advice^ b^eve me, it will 
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be the greatest misfortuiie that caa happen to you* 

- * Babylon was the finest city that ever was built. - «• 

The best reason I can give you isj that I 

pouvoir^v.. 
(was not well). - - If you lend me a horse^ lend me 
se bien portetii. x 

one that goes well. -^ • « The God who has cre^|^ u$« 

and who created the universe) is the only one 

to whom we owe homage, and the only one whom w^ 

^ought to fear» 

SECT. IX. 

. OF INTEEJECTIONS; 

biterjections, as before observed, serve to^express di0- 
sudden emotions of the soul. 

There are several sorts, viz^ 

Of jeyf gri^f pain^ admiration^ aversion^ silence^ €aUing%, 
4^i€0ur4^pg3.tmrmng9 &Ci> such as, 

Allans^ gat ! come, be cheerful i 

f^, courage ! come, come on ! 

Bon! good! 

Ah J mon Duu ! oh, my God ! 

Aht ouudhi ay, marry ! 

Hay quelle joie / G, joy ! : 

i ctel! O Heaven! • 

Fi! fi;s fy upon!' 

Holoy ho 1 ho there I 

Uilas /. alas ! 

Malheur h / wo to ! 

Misericorde! bless me! 

Prenez garde, garel have a care ! 

PaiXf cbutf sti st ! hist, hush ! 

Silence! sUenceL 
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fttEftJi'SE OK THE INTERJECTIOKS. 

Qocnej friendsi let us rejoice ! - - Good ! here arc 

se rejouifyV, 
news for yoU| brother. Fy, fy ! Robert, you do: 

not think. of.<^hat you. say. - - Oh ! how lovely a 

•^- penseryW, i que 

virtue is modesty ! Why do you not endeavour to.. 

Yefforcer^w, de 
acquire it ?- - - Alas ! who. can express the torments 

I' suffer here ? • - - Man without religion^ never 

having his heart or mind at peacej can^ alas ! * 

espritiCDi. efiyp, 
be but a very unfortunate creature^ - - - Wo to you ! 

usurers, misers^ unjust possessors of (other people's) 
msurier^m . avare^va* autruiy^TO*. 

goods, hearken to these words The treasure&r 
HefJfm, ecouter^v, «o. parole ^i. 

of iniquity (will be of no service) to you. - - O J 

ne servir de rten- 
(lazy people), go to the ant, consider what she 

fourmif, 
does, and learn from her,. wisdom and industry. - . - 

« 

Bless me ! I am undone F* - - Hiish there ! silence ! 

perdufp,p» 
Oh ! the dism^ effects which laziness pro*- 

fufie^e jTidj. 
duces! - - - Howl tremendous^ ana offices is? that 

terrible^ziy le «<5k 

of^ a5 judges ! What wisdom, what integrity, what 

knowledge, what sagacity of mind, what experience^ 

sciencef. 

(are required !) 

ne fatU'il^as avoir^y* * 



REMARKS AND EXEROBES o» rm WORDS 

A, i, and pour.^ 

Having, in this manner, gone through the respective 
parts of speech, there will be no occasion for a syntax. 
It will, however, be necessary to give some rules fcwr 
ascertaining the proper use of the particle </(Pori,and, 
the preposition pour^ before a verb in the infinitivC 
mood, and th^n to point out, by way of exer<||p, some 
idiomatical expressions that most fre(|uently occur in 
the French tongue*. 

"When two verbs come together in a sentence, the 
latter, having no subject expressed nor understood, must 
be put in the infinitive mood, whether the Englsh sign 
tQ be prefixed or not. 

In the following cases, the infinitive mood must 
never be preceded by a particle. 

First, when the verb in the infinitive stands nomina* 
tlve to another verb : ex. 

Aimer est un verbe. To love is a verb 

Secondly^ after the following verbs, ail^f crpn, de* 
voir, /aire, il faut, javoir, valoir mieux, venir, pwvoir^ 
*f#r, vouloif, and pemer, when rendered by to be Hie or 
ftear. 

EXERCISES ON THIS RULE. 

To know how to give seasonably is a talent every 
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body has not. - - - To be able to live with one's self^ 

and to know how to live with others, are the twa 

great sciences of life. - - - I had rather do it 

aimer mieuXfV. 
now than later; - - Why dare you not undertake it ? 

• The great number of idiomatical expressions in the French lan- 
guage has long been considered as an almost insuperable difficuky in 
the way of its easy acquireiifiiat ; however, this difficulty is daily 
decreasing; these peculiar expressions are now giving way to a reg* 
Ular construction, and are veyj^lkle used by thiB best |j^ter8. 
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I think you might succeed. - - He says he will lemT 

pouvoir,yf . reussitfV. 
you his guQ with all his hearty because yoa know 

how to make use of it. - - Aristotle> though sa 

u servir^v* 
^eat a philosopher, was never able tt> penetrate the 

cause of that prodigy. - - Tell hFin, that he may set 

out when (he pleases). - - * You never could 

// lui plalra;^, pouvoir,v,. 

come more seasonably* - • "We are to go to Vauxhall 

to-morrow. - - - I am going ta see your brdther. - - - 

(Is^ it not better) to set out now, than wait 
vaMr mieuXiV, de attendreyV, 

any longer ? ----- If you think to oblige her, 

plus 
you mistake. • - We were to have had a ball yester— 
S£ tromper^v. 
day, but my sister was not welU- • You did. very 

right, for you ought not to speak to him. - - I 

had like to have fallen twenty tames coming hi- 

penseryV, 
ther. - - To instruct, please, and* move the passions^ 

are the three principal qualiScations requisite in an 

orator. - - If you- would read this book, L could 

vouloir^v. pouvoir^r^ 

lend it to you for four or five days. 



The particle de is put b^re a verb in the infi« 
nitive mood first, when ^ny of the following 
•"ordg, of. from, or wth^ ^ used before the parii- 
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ciple active of any verb. (See the N, B. u^on t6e 
participle active.) 

Secondly, after a noun substantive joined immedi- 
ately to a verb, either without any article at all, or with 
the following articles, /<?, /a, or /es. 

Thirdly, after the following adjectives, decent, glad, 
unpouible, necessary, sorry, ivQtihy, vexed, and the 
like. 

Fourthly, after the following verbs : to advise, to ap» 
prehend, to bid, fg^ cease, to command, to conjure^ to coun^ 
sel, to defend, to Jtffer, to deserve, to desire, to ehdeavour, 
to entreat, to fear, to bnsten, to long, to order, to permit, to 
persuade, to pray^ to pretend, to premise^ to propose, to refuse, 
to remember, to threaten, to tell, to ivarn^ to undertake, ^c%, 
and the greater part of the reflected verbs. 

And lastly, after the conjunction ^w^, preceded by the 
xomparative degree. 



•EXERCISE ON THIS RULE. 

1 have desired your brother, to lend me some 
prier,v, 
4noney. - - - My mother ordered me to tell you, to 

ordonmr,v. ' 
fp and fpeak to her directly. - - Did you not permit 

him to go out this morning ? - - - I am suprised to 

sortir,v. 
find you so ill. • - 1 have not desired you to play. - - 

3id your sister to send me my book. - - - We 

dire,v, h 

were afraid of displeasing you. - - - What do you 

.advise me to do in such a case ? - • - My sister 

consetlleryV, 

;and I intend' to (call upon) you on Friday next 

pauer^Y cieZfp, 
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I am very glad to hear . you are better. 

apprtnire,-v. 
She doet not pretend to speak French as veil as 

se piqMr,'v, 
you. - - We are tired of repeating to you the same 

thing! so obea, - - If you finish your exercise soon, 

you will have tlie pleasure oC^walkingj while the 

otherfl vill have the trouble of working. - - It is neces- 

isary to tell her not to go ihiiher (any more); for» 

^iM,adv. 
«he would be in danger of losing her life. - - Endea- 
vour to please your matters by year spplication to 
study. - - - Do not you remember having said you 

would carry me to the camp i - - - Do not they 

mentriv. 
deserve to be encouraged, who undertake to serve 
me filer, -v . 

the public? ? - - - We are all glad to hear you have 
overcome your Enemies; we should have been sorry 
to have heard the contrary. - - What a foot you are 
to grieve so, vhen you have so much reason to 
rejoice ! - - Never expect to speak French well, nn- 
lAs you practice it very much. - - I shall never refvae 

to do you a service, as long as it is in ray power. 

«iirf»-c,v. 

- - Have you a mind to do what you have pro- 

w.MWif. 

miscd me ? - - I cannot give you the book you a&ed 
rat for, my brother has not (thought fit} to seul 
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it me back again. - - - 1 desired you to bring your 

sister with you ; why did you not* ? - -4 forbid 

defendre^v, 
you to speak or write to him (any more). - - Would 

davantagtyzAv^ 
you not be very glad to read and speak Italian? - - 

- * - Condemn the opinion of no one hastily, but 



endeavour to regulate your own by the line of 

truth. • - . Who can hinder me from speaking or 

vlritejf, empicheryV, 

writing to her ? - - (Give me leave) to tell you, that 

you do very wrong to disoblige your aunt* He 

malyzdv^ 
(was not contented) to demolish the temple and pull. 
se contenter^v. ^- 

down the statues, but, &c. • - - Is there any thing 

more glorious^ than to change anger into friendship I 

(1 long) to see your mother, and tell her all that I 
// me tardefV, 
think (about it.) 
<i7,pro. 



The particle k is to be placed before a verb in the 
infinitive mood: first, after the auxiliary verb, avoirs , 
to have, immediately followed by a substantive or 
an adverb, expressing a futurity 4n th^ action : ex. 

J^ai plusieurs kttres \ eerire^ I have many letters to 

write. 

Secondly, after nouns substantive joined to the 
Verb avoir^ or nouns adjective joined to the verb 

• Dj it, is iinderstoo4» and musL^ c:f pressed in FrencSi. 

[38] IB . , ^ 
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itre^ dgniffing to be ad^ctid^ gpt^ hnty di/igmt, dU^ 
posedy dreadful^ easy^ fif^ hard^ inclined^ quick, ^^ody^ sub^ 
ject^ usedi &c» 

Thirdly, after the following adjectives, admirable^ 
good^ dexterous^ handsome^ scarce^ tlie last, the first, the 
second, &c. 

AqU, lastly, after the following verbs, to amuHf^ $o 
aspire or aim at, to begift, to condemn j to continue or go 
on, to compel or force, to design, or destine, to ditp^stf 
to employ or spend, to encourage, to *^engage, to excite, 
to exhort, to help, to induce, to invite, to learn, to please^ 
to serve, to take a pleasure or delight in or to, to teacb^ to 
think, &c» 

EXERCISE ON THE PRECEDING VERBS. 

Come hither, Paul, I have something to communi- 
cate to you. - - We have much to fear in our'presem 
situation, and a great many hazards to run. . . «p I 
cannot go to the play to-night 5 for, I have jSve or 

six visits to pay. - - - Is tbere any thing pleasanter 

rendre^v. 
to behold than the flux and reflux of the sea ? - - We 

ought to learn how to subdue our passions, 

t«^ subjuguer,v. 

conquer our desires, and suflfec patiently the mort 

cruel misfortunes. - - - She is always the first to 
disgrdce^L 
(find fault) with what I do. - - - Do not gather 
trouver i redire h 
that appie, it is not yet good to eat. Mr. N. told 

me you had a country -hou?e to let. - - - Mr. F. is a 

loiietr^v. 
very agreeable man, always ^eady to serve his friends, 

hut he has the misfortuQft, to be inclined to gaming. 



- • Yottr master doea not love you, because you are 
not diligent in learning you^ lesson. - - We had for a 
long time nothing to eat but the fruils which we 
had gathered. - - - The greatest part of rfien spend 
their time -either in doing nothing, or doing what 
they ought not to do. • - What you say of her is very 
hard to be believed. - - - Tell hiai, I have no 

complaint to mafee about his conduct. • - Why do you 

de 
oblige her to a^k my pardony since she is not in- 
clined to do it herself ? - - - I believe she takes a de- 
light in tormenting me. * - Life ijs so short, that we 
should employ all our days in preparing ourselves 
for ihe other world* - - - There is no more danger to 

fear. - » - Use yourself, said a father to his son, 

S^accoutumer{<j. 
to practise virtue: that alone wfU help you fo 

bear with patience all the vicissitudes of 

supporteryt. 

fortune. - - - Never amuse yourself in reading bad 

books. • - - You can never spend your time better 

passer^v. 
than in reading* and studying the history of your 

own country, - - Learn to speak well \ but, above all, 

to speak truth. » - That science, which teaches us to 

dire^v* 
see things as they are, is highly worthy of cultiva- 
tion. - - An honest man always takes pleasure in obli- 
ging his friends, - - Does your master teach you how to 
translate English into French ? - - Do you begin to 
translate French well? - - Why did you not oblige 
him to pay you what he owes you ? - • Why do you 
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not (get rearfy) to set out mhh us ? - - - 1 loire to 

i^apprcter^v. 
ilbconrse vrith polite and sensible people. 
I'entretenirif. 

N, B. For the^ake of euphony, the following Tcrbs, 
U begin f to ccntinue, to constrain^ to engage ^ to exhort ^ to 
compel otforce^ to endeavour^ to ohlige^ may be succeeded 
by de^ or ^, as most convenient. 

The preposition pour is to be used before a verb in 
the infinitive mood, when it expresses the cause^ the 
design^ or the endy and then the English particle to 
may be expressed by in order to, to tie end^ or for to. 
This preposition is also used after the adverbs, enough^ 
on purpose^ too^ too mucb, or less i and before an infini- 
tive in the beginning of a period* 

EXERCISE ON THESE RULES. 

I will do every thing in my power to please him* - * 

Good rules are useless, if the attentiouy industry, 

assiduitiff. 
and patience of the scholar be not put into practice to 
learn them. - - Mrs. B. has too much pride to confess die 

(is in the wrong) - - To understand geography well, we 

avoir tort, on 

must, Sec. - - I assure you that I cam; on purpose to see 

you. - - She will do all that is in her power to oblige 

you, and prove to you that she is truly your 

friend. • • The wicked live to die, but the righteous 

die to live. - • She has vanity enough to believe all 

you tell her. - - What makes the misfortunes of kings* 

is not to have friends bold enough to tell them the 

truth. - • I wrote to you some time ago, to let 

faire^v. 
you know, that your brothers were arrived - - - He 

promised me, that he would do every thing to de- 
serve the honour of your protection. - - I sent yes* 
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terday iny servant ta your aunt's to desire her to 
send me back again the book I lent her a month 
ago, but the was not at home. • - We did all that 

we could to pa$s the river, but could not (accom*- 

venir h 
p]i$h it). - - To convince you that I am ready to do 
bout de^v* 
you any servioe, (be so kind as) to command me 

avoir la. bonti^V. 
- - Why did you not punish her for having done 

what you forbade her to do ? - - - A man should live 
a century at least td know the world, and many other 
centuries to know how to make a proper use of that 
ktiowledge^ 



IDIOMATICAL EXPRESSIONS ON THE 
VERB AFOIR, TO HAVE, &c. 

j4ifoir ms/ h la tetey to have the head-ach, r or. 

a pain in the head* 
Avoir tnal aux- oreilUs^ to have sore ears, or a pain 

in the ears. 
Avoir malaux yeuxi to have sore eyes, or a pain 

inthe. eyes. 
Avoir mal au rtez, to have a sore no?e, or a 

pain in the nose. 
Avoir mat ^ Id bottche^ to have a< sore mouthy or 

a pain in the moucli. 
Avoir mal aux dents^ (^c, to have the tooth-ach. 

We say, after the ?ame manner. 

Avoir froid aux mains ^ aux pied s^ bfc* ex. 

y^ai froid i la tete, aux My head, my hands, and: 
mainSi etaux pieds^ lAy feet, are cold. 

Avdir beau, to be in vain : ex. 

"^ous ai^2 heiziJL parler,^ h is in vain for you to talk* 
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A^r leaucQup de peine ^ to have much ado. 

Avoir dt lapUne i : ex. 

J'ai de b peine a vous croire^ I can hardly believe 

you. 

Avoir besoin de^ to want, to have occasion for. 

Avoir la bonti de (daigner)f to be so kind as. 

Avoir connoijsanctf avis de, to have notice of. 

Avoir court f to takey to be in vogue. 

Avoir bontef to be ashamed. 

Avoir la mine de, to be likei to look Hke': ex. 

Vous avez la mine d*Sfre Tou lock like a man of un« 

intelUgentf derstanding. 

Avoir pitie de^ to pity. 

Avoir part au gdteauf to share in the booty. 

Avoir bonne mine : ex. 

Vous avez tres*bonne 1 V / i ;# -. j 

», . \ Tou look ver% well to-azj. 

mine aujourdrbm^ J 

Avoir plus de peur que de mat, to be more a&aid 

than hurt. 

Avoir raison, to be in the right. 

Avoir soin^ to take care. 

Avoir tort, to be in the wrong. 

N'avoir que faire de, to have no oecasion or btMiness 

of or for. 

N^avoir garde de, or 7 are ex- c to be sure nof^ or 

Se garder bien de, j pressed by \ by no means. 

Aller son train, to go our own way. 

Aller trouver quelqu^un, to go to somebody. 

Venir trouver, to come to. 

ex:erci$£s on the preceding rvles. 
I could not call upon him this morning, because 
I bad A PAIN IN MY head.-^My brother would have 
come with me, but he has a $okb leg, and. is obJrged 
to keep his bed-^ heard your mothec had. tKe 
tootr-pACH : i< it true ? No> madam,., but she 
has A TAIN IN HER side,' which prevents her fi^m. 
I^oing oqt.-^I have not yet finished my «9ie^ 



else I for MY HAMB3 WERE SO QOLD^ that I could nol 
write another word; besides^ I had much ado 
to find my booksi I did not know where to look for 
them.— It will be in vain for you to write to 
me, I never will answer you. — I can hardly believe 
what you tell me. — It is in vain for me to speak 
to her, she still goes her own way. — Miss N. cried 
very much yesterday, but I think she was more 

AFRAID THAN HURT.* — It HAS BEEN IH V-AIN FOR 

HIM to torment your sister, she never would tell, 
him what happened to her when she was at Mr. P's. 
Go T(y hira, and tell him that, unless he re- 
turns me my books in a very short time, I will de« 
sire his father to send them, to- me.: when you. have 
told him that, do^not wait for his answer; come to 
me immediately,. L shall be at, your mother's, where 
I am to dine, and-' thence go to the play with the 
whole family — ta vain I giv« myself trouble, I* am 
not the richer for it. -«^ Your sister does not look so- 
WELL to-day as^ she did yesterday ♦—Am, I not. i^ 
THE RIGHT to go there no more ?— 4 will take 
CARE to prevent- them from coming hither. — Believe 
me, I have long suspected them, and now I am very 
certain that both your cousins and they hate had, a 

SHARE IN TH^ BpOTY.— -WE- SI^OULU, OFTENv B)^. A" 

SHAMED of Our. fioest actions, if the wo«rld knew all 
the motives which produce tbem.,--r-.Yjou are rif the 
WRONG not to ask for his horse, he wooid .lend it; to 
you. — ^Why should I. borrow, his . horse, , when I have 
one of my own? — ^IiHAve no occasion for his. 
~B|5 50 K,XNP. AS, to, carry that letter to pir, H..*Sj, 
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bat 0E SURE KOT to tell him who sent yoQ.-^t hope 
you wiH BT NO MEANS go there agaxQi after wha* has 
bq>pened to you.-^He was sd altered, that she had 
MUCH ADO to recollect himi but he uow begins to 
1.0OK vert: well.— —Somebody haviD|r advised 
Phillip) Ale:s»DdeF'8 farther, to banish from his states 
• sr man who had spoken ill of him, I shall by mo 
means ©o it, answered he, he would g0 ev^ry where 
and speak ill of me^ 

On ETRE^, to bb. 

Ch son at Iff 7 

Streien boftnepasse^ > to be in good circum- 

l^bien dans ses affairesy\ stances. 
Eire bien aupres de quelqu^un^ to Be in great favour. 

with sortie one. 
Eire mat avee qlselqUun^ t<i be out of favour with. 

someone. 
Etre i charge h guelqt/uny to be chargeable, trouble- 
some, or a burden to 
some on6* 
Sire but it but^ to be equal. 
Mire de moitiet to go haiffes.. 

Mtretl Uifortee du fusii^ du canon^ to/be within nrnt^ 

kettsliot, gun- 
shot* 
Erre S la pertee^ ie la voip^ to be witbirt call. 
^ K^lave^lede, ? to be upon the britik, or very. 
^*^^ ( sur k point de^S near to^ 
Etf^eenetaidey 7^^^^^^^ 
Avoir le moyen ae^ 3 ; 

» 

fiXERClSE ON TUB ^BCBIjilNG rmQWi^ 

Ybur brother is in good circumstances now.— ^ 
Somebody told me he was in great favour •withi 
theking— Yes, it is true, but he is out of FAV0UR^ 
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iNrkh my fatheri because hs is thouslesome to the fz^ 
mily.— Well, Mr. R. and he are equals. — ^I thought 
Mr. A. and Mrs. D. went halves in that aflFair, but 
I heard the contrary. — Suflfer me to tell you, you do 
very wrong to treat her as you do, you undoubtedly 
jnust have forgotten she is in the queen's favour.—^ 
Well, if she be in the queen'^ favour, do you imagine 
I am not to tell her what I think of her conduct ?-— 
The two fleets were within gun-shot, and very 

near beginning the engagement, when we left them* 
We will be within call. — ^Why do you not take a 
coach now and then ? said she to me. I would wiU 
lingly take one sometimes, replied I to her, but I can* 

not AFFORD it. 



On fairs, to make, or do. 

Fairecasikf to value, to esteem; 
Faire un tour de promenade, to take a walk. 
Faire le malade, to sham sickness. 
Faire Pecole buissonniirey to play truant. 
Fmre beaucoup de cbemin, to go a great way. 
Faire le bel esprit, to set up for a wit. 
Faire fond sur qwlqtiun, to rely upon one. 
Faire lavoir, (envojer dire,) to let one know, to inforoiy 

to send word. 
Faire voile, or 7 ^ -. m 

Faire faire, to bespeak, to get made, to oblige one to do« 
Faire de son mieux, to do our best. 
Faire semblant, to pretend. 
Faire de son pis, to do our worst* 
Ne faire que de, to be just, or 



Vemt^ de, to htft hnt jfui : ex. 

Ji ne fait que d^arriver^ He is butjmt arrived, 
lUefaire que, to do nothing but. 
Si f care des arms, des ennetms, to get friendS) enemies* 
Sifaire des affaires, to bring one's self into trouble. 
S^ en fair e accrcire, to be conceited, to have a good 

opinion of one's self. 
CPen est fait de met, I am undone, it is over with me. 
Cen eioi$fait de lui, he was undone, it was over with 

him. 
Cen sera fait d^elle, she will be undone, it will be over 

with her. 
(?en seroit fait de nous, we should be undone, it would 

be over with us. 

The English verb, to caute, preceding the verb to be^ 
immediately followed by a participle passive, is rendered 
in French, by the verb f aire, and then the verb to he is 
not expressed, but the participle passive is turned into 
the infinitive mood : ex. 

II lui fit couper la tite. He caused his head to be 

cut cff. 

EXERCISE OM THE PRECEDING IDIOMS* 

Do not lose that ring, for \ value it much ;^ it is » 
particular friend of yours who gave it me.— -I would ^ 
and Tinm a walk, if I were well— ^Do you tiot sham 
SICKNESS ziow and then ? — Did not your brother plat 
TRUANT last week \ — ^That man gobs a great wat for 
a trifle.— Mr. P. sets up for a wit wherever h« goes* 
— Yott may relt upom^ what I t«ll you^^He succeeds 
better in being conceited, than in giving others a 
good opinion of himself — I begin to be very HQuch sa- 
tisfied with his brother, who now does hi$ best, and 
will soon be able to write a French letter to his father. 
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—LET ME KNOW whether he will pay you or not.— We 
SHALL SET SAIL about the fifteenth of the next month* 
—Why did not you bespeak three or four pair of shoes 
more ? — Send word to your brother^ or let him 
KNOW) that there is a letter for him here. — I will give 
him an exerci^, and obLige him to do it in my pre* 
sence. — She told me if she were obliged to do it^ 
she WOULD po her worst. — She pretends not to 
listen, but I assure you she does not lose a word of what 

you say. — ^We were but just come in when it began 
to rain. — It wou|.d have been over with us, could 
the enemy hay^ known what passed in our camp.— 
You do NoT^/iNG BUT play from morning till night— 
That young lady will get friends every where.— 
If ycTu do. not take care, you will bring yourself 
^jATo TROUBLE — Permit me to tell you, that they 
ARE TOO MUCH CONCEITED. — Your brother is un- 
done, if his master come to know of it. —In 1606^ 
King James caused the oath of allegiance to be 
drawn up; and, in 1621, summoned a parliament, 
in which were formed the two parties, called Whigs 
and Tories. ... 

ON DIFFERENT VERBS. 

Aimer mieux^ to have rather, to choose rather. 

Se donner bien dcs airs, to take a great deal upon one*« 

self. 
II ne faut pas s'etonner, it is no wonder. 
11 me iarde de^ I long to. 

Penser, to be like. (Followed by a verb in the infini- 
tive mood ) 
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S*m prendre h^^ to lay the fault or blame up&n one, to 

look to one for. 
S*y bien prendre^ or ") to go the right way to> 

Sy prendre de la bonne f agon ^^ work. 
S^y prendre mal^ to go the wrong way to work, 
S'y prendre tout autrementj to go quite a different^ 

or another^ way ta 
work. 
Prendre en mauvaise party to take amiss. 
Venirh bout de, to bring about, to accomplish. 

EXERCISES ON THE TREC^DINC IDIOMS. 

I CHOOSE RATHER to Set out now than later .*^She 
told me she HAD rather do any thing, than spe^k 
to Mr. L. — They had rather have had you stay la 
Italy two or three years longer.— Do not you think 
Mr«. H. TAKES A great deal upon herself? — 
It is no wonder that I do not speak French so well 
as you; you have been several years in France, and 

I never was there.— I hope your brother will succeed 
in his undertaking.; for, he goes thb right wat 
to work, and I am certain that he will bking it 
about. — Your cousin, on the contrary, will always 
be poor; for, he goes the wrong way to work 
in every thing he undertakes — She longs to - ?ee 
your father, and tell him how well you have behaved 
all the time of his absenKie* — I had like to have 
been killed in coming here, — •!£ he lose, he will 
jLAY the blame UPON YOU. — Why do you lay 
the blame upon her ? she was not even in the 
room when that happened. — Should not your sister 
succeed, whom would she lay the fault upon ? 
——You say jrou long to ifpeak French ; and I teo,, 
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I assure you.— >I lono to tell yoa aomethiog, never- 
theless I do not know Iiow to eommunicate it to you 
for fear of disobliging yoa.-«>When you have a mind 
to tell me something disagreeable, you should go quite 

A DIFFERENT WAT TO WORK. ^l beg of yOU UOt TO TAKE 

AMISS what I tell yon.— -Do not begin a things unless you 
are sure to br^vg it about. 



ON DIFFERENT VERBS. 



■ 

th passer de, to do without^ or to be easy without^ 

Savoir bon gri^ ^o take kindly of. 

Irmiver mauvais aue^ to take ill if.* 

IS'imver d. redire a, to find fault with. 

Tenir raaison^ to be a housekeeper. 

Tenir hovtiqae^ to be a shopkeeper. 

^enir parole j to keep our word. 

•I vo »«.»•■ ifM u, ^ ^^ jj^ ^^ ^ person's powor : ex. 

Jl ne Hent au^a moiy it votiSy It is in mv, your, his^ her^ 

d luif d eUej ^c* power, &e. 

'finetientpasetmoifdfVimSy It is not my, your, fanlt^ 

^c, guey tf/t. if.f 

ffen tenir d, to stand to^ 
Voulair du hien d, to wish one well. 
Mn vauloir d, to have a spite against. 
Je swhaiUrois pouvoir, I wish I could. 
Jl y va^Uy aUait, de voire vie, your life is, was, at stake. 
ja y vay Uy aJUoitj de mon honneur^ my honor is, was, * 

concerned in it. 
Je ne laisse pas de^ 1 nevertheless^ or for all that. 

• With the followuig verb in the subjunctive, 
^f^^th the foliowin^Terb in the subjunctive^ and ne before it. 
39 
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EXEB0X8B ON THE PRSOEDING IDIOMS* 

When I have wine, I drink some ; bnt when I hare 
none, I am east without. — ^If you will be so kind as 
TO write to my father, to let him know my situation, I 
SHALL take it KINDLY OF you, and promise yon never to 
FIND fault with what you may recommend to me.— I 
WISH I could do you that service, I would do it wilh all 

my heart. 1 hope you will not take it ill, if I write 

to your nnele at the same time — ^I shall stand to what 

you say ^Hb has been a housekeeper these five and 

twenty years.— He might have succeeded much better 
than he has done, had he followed his uncle's advitfe and 
mine ; but he never was satisfied, and was eontinoally 
FINDING FAULT WITH what WO wcrc telling him.— How- 
ever little you send him at present, he will take it 
KINDLY OF you.— It is in HER POWER to livc 10 thc eouH- 
try, and be very happy there— It will soon lie in youh 
POWER to make us happy.-— I assure you it shall not be 
MY FAULT, IF you do uot succccd ; foe I WISH YOU welI. 
—Since it libs in your power to recommend Mr, P. to 
your friend, why do yon not do it P— When you see him» 
you may assure him, that, since it is in my powbr to do 
it, I will not forget him.-— You have a spitb against 
my brother; because it was in his power two or three 
times to oblige you, and he never would,.— >-I wish I could 
persuade you how sorry he was for it; but his honor 
was concerned in not doing it : and, though you be very 
angry with faiiii, he wonid, nevertheless, (or, for ali* 
that,) do you service if it were in his power.-— Had I 
thought he would have refused me that favor, I nevep 
would have asked it of him ; I might very well havb 
»onb^ without it.-^Tou ought to have thanked hiiq^p 
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tkat attention, instead of being angry with him $ but when 
your sisters heard that you eould not obtain his leave, 
THET TOOK IT AMISS, and liave ever since had ▲ spite 
AGAINST him.— When they told me of it, I would most 
williogly have represented to them how much they were 
IN THE WRONO : but I would BY NO MEANS do it y for I 
know IT IS IN THEIR FOWER to do me a great deal of 
harm, and I do not wish to get enemies.— Every body 
admires her humanity $ for, though he has behaved in so 
ungrateful a manner towards her, she would, neverthe- 
less, have done.hinrservive, if he had lived. 



Genera^l anb promisouous exercises on 
DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 



Of the UNDERSTANDING of LANGUAGES. 

Intelligenceyf* 

The understanding of languages serves (for an) in. 

de 
troduetion to all the sciences. By it we come 

parvenirfVn 
with very little trouble at the knowledge of a great 

many fine things, which have eost those who in- 
vented them a great deal of pains. By it all 

times and eonntries lie open to us. By it 

siecle^m. etre^y. 

we become, in some measure, contemporary to all 

ages, and inhabitants of all kingdoms. It (enables) 

mettre en dtat 
us to eonverse with the most learned men of all 



antiqQitjy wlio •eem to bav^ lived and lalbopred fer 

HI. We find in them many masters, B^bom (we are 

ilnaus 
allowed) to consult at leisure; many friends whi> 
estpermis 
are always at band, and whose useful and agreeable 

tonversation improves the mind* It informs ns of 

enrichirjY, 
k thousand curious subjects, and teaches us equally 

(how to make an advantage) of the virtues aud vices 

it proJUeriV* ♦ 

of mankind. Without the assistance of languages, 

all these oracles arc dumb to us, and all these 

j7our,p. 
treasures (locked up;) and, for want of having the 

fermer^v. 
key, which alone can open us the door (to them,) we 

6n,p* 
remain poor in the midst of so many^ riches, and 

ignorant in the midst of all the sciences* 



OF STUDY. 



We (come into the world) surrounded with a cloud 
naitre^y, * 

of ignorance, which is increased by the false pre- 
judices of a bad education. By stud^, the former 
is dispersed, and the latter corrected. It gives 

proportion and exactness to our thoughts and rea* 
justisse^f, 

sonings; instructs how to range in due order what- 
ever we have to speak or write ; and presents us with 

* See the observation on the preposition wiVI^ 
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the brijjhtest sages of antiquity as patterns for our 

eondoct, whom^^in this sense, we may call, with 

Seneea, the masters and teachers of mankind. Bnt 

prdcepteur^m, 
the usefalness of study is not confined to what we 

call science; it renders us also more fit for business 

and employment $ besides, though this study 

depluSftidY. quand^c. 
were of no other use but (the acquiring) a habit of 

t 
labonr^ (the softening) the pains of it, (the pro- 

t 
curing) a steadiness of mind and (conquering) 

t fermeteyf. t 

our aversions to application or a sedentary life, or 

whatever else seems (to lay a restraint upon) us, i| 

assujettir^y, 
would still be of very great advantage. In reality, 

it draws us off from idleness, play, and deb&uch- 

retireryY. 
ery. It usefully fills up the vacant hours of the 

day, and renders very agreeable that leisure, which^ 

without the assistance of literature, is a kind of death, 

and, in a manner, the grave of a man while he is 

alive* It enables us to pass a right judgment upon 

other men's labours, to enter into, society with, men 

of understanding, to keep the best company, 

frequenterjY, 
(to have a share in) the discourses of the most learned, 
prendre part a 
to furnish out matter for conversation, (without which 

we must be silent), to render it more agreeable and more 

useful, by intermixing facts with reflections, and setting 

rekver^y. 
the one by the other. 

t These participles active are* to be rendered iivFrench by the 
in&utive. 

88» ^^ 
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INDOLENCE CHARACTERISED. 

ludolenee deprives men of all that aetivity, whieh 

should cali forth their virtues and make them illostrious. 

Aq indolent man is scarcely a man ; he is half a woman. 

He wills and unwills in a breath. He may have good 

intentions to discharge a duty, while that duty is at a 

distance 5 let it hut approach, let him view the time of 

action near, his hands immediately (drop down) in lan- 

tomber^y. 
guor. What (can be done) with such a man? He is 

pent on f aire J * 
absolutely good for nothing. Business tires him, reading 

fatigues him, the service of his country interferes too 
much with his pleasures, and even attendance at courty 
though for the time of advancement, is too great a re- 
straint upon him. His life should be passed on a bed of 

down. If he be employed^ moments (are as) 

5emMer,F. 
hours to him; if he be amused, hours are at 

si^amuseriir. 
moments. In general, his whole time eludes him; 

he lets it glide unheeded, like water under 

insensiblementffidY* 
a bridge. Ask him what he has done witli his 

« 

morning, he knows nothing about it; for he hat 

matineejt, 

lived without one reflection upon his existence. He hat 

slept as long at it was possible for him to tleep, dressed 

slowly, amused himself in chat with the first person (hat 

called upon him, and taken several turns in his room 

/«ire,v. 

* S«« ^he observation on the preposition vnt^ 
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till dinner. Dinner is served up, and the evening ivill 

be spent as unprofitable as the morning, and his whole 

life as this day. (Onee more), such a man is good 

Encore ane/ois,adv. 
for nothing. It is only pride that can support him in a 

life so worthless, and so much beneath the character of 

a man. ^V 



ANECDOTE of the CARDINAL VIVIERS. 

John de Brogni, Cardinal of Yiviers, who presided at 
the council of Constance as dean of the cardinals, bad 
been a hog-driver in hts infancy. Some monks, passing 
by the place where he was busied in that mean employ* 
ment, and taking notice of his wit and vivacity, offered 
to carry him to Rome, and bring him up to study. The 
boy accepted of their offer, and went straight to a shoe- 
maker to buy a pair of shoes for his journey ; the shoe- 
maker trusted him with part of the price, and told him, 
smiling, he should pay him the rest when he was made 
a cardinal. He became a cardinal in reality, and did 
not forget his former low condition, but took care to per- 
petuate the memory of it. In a chapel he built at Geneva, 
over against the gate of St. Peter's church, he caused 
this adventure to be earved in a stone, where he is repre- 
sented young and without shoes, keeping hogs under a 
tree, and all around the wall are the figures of shoes, to ex^ 
press the favour he had received n*om the shoemaker. 
This monument is still subsisting at Geneva. 



OF ENGLAND. 



^ England is truly the queen of isles, the empire and 
citadel of Neptune ; it is, at the same time, the Peru of 
Europe, the kingdom of Bacchus, the school of Epicurus, 
the academy of Venus, the country 6f Mars, the resi- 
dence of Minerva, the bulwark of Holland, the aeourga 
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of Fnwee, the pvrgatory of the friends of sabjeetlon^ and, 
in one word, the paradise of liberty. The ladies there 
are very handsome; courage is as if it were natural to 
the men, but it is earried to an excess that approaehes 
near to brutality* Mental talents there are as great as 
in any other eountry, or perhaps greater: it is there that 
fortune maji b^ustly said to pour out her favours with a 
liberal hand. Uphe language of England is a mixture of 
all those that are spoken in Europe, but it has a greater 
degree of energy, and is more copious than any other. 
In short, this nation seems to want nothing to complete 
its happiness but the secret of knowing how to enjoy it. 
The natural inquietude of the people, and their excessive 
jealousy with respect to their privileges and freedom, have 
often plunged them into all the horrors of civil war, which 
have brought them (to the very vergd) of destruction. 

a deux daigts 
From the observations I have been enabled to make, I 
can with safety say, that no place is more capable of 
affording pleasure to a young man, who understands the 
language, and has a fortune sujfficient to support the ex- 
penses of a gentleman. 



FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

The king of Cucho had three sons: and, like many 
other parents, having most affection for the youngest, 
some days before his death declared him his successor, 
to the exclusion of his brethren. This proceeding was 
the more extraordinary, as it was contrary to the laws of 
the kingdom. The people, therefore, thought that, after 
the death of the king, t|^ev might, without any crime, 
raise the eldest son to the throne. This design was 
universally approved of; but the new king, calling to 
mind his father's last words, rejected the offer, and taking 
the crown, placed it on the head of his youngest brother, 
publicly declaring, that he renounced it, and thoilght him- 
self unworthy of it, as he was excluded by his fathers 
will, and his father could not now retract what he had 
done. His brother, being affected with such a generous 
action^ instantly entreated him not to oppose the iAclinft- 
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tion of the people^ who desired him for their ruler. He 
orged, that he alone was the lawfal saeeessor to the crowtt, 
whieh he refused, and that their father eould not infringe 
the law8 of the kingdom; that he liad been betrayed by 
an extravagant fondness ; and that, m a word, the people 
had the power of redressing any breach in the established 
law. Nothing, however, was capable of persuading his 
brother to accept of the crown. There was a glorious 
contest between the two princes ; and, as they perceived 
that the dispute would be endless, they retired from court. 
Thus, each having both conquered and been vanquished, 
they went to end their days together in peaceful solitude^ 
and l^ft their kingdom to the other brother. 



INGRATITUDE PUNISHED : 

AN EASTERN TALE. 

He that's ungrateful has no fault but one, # 

All other crimes may pass for virtues in him«— Young. 0: 

A dervise, venerable by his age, fell ill in the house of 
a woman, who had been long a widow, and lived in ex- 
treme poverty in the suburbs of Balsora. He was so 
touched with the care and zeal with which she had as- 
sisted him, that, at his departure, he said to her, ^^I have 
remarked, that you have wherewith to subsist alone, but 
that you have not substance enough to share it with your 
only son, the young Abdallah. If you will trust him to 
my care, I will endeavour to acknowledge, in his person, 
the obligations I lie under for the care you have taken of 
me.'' The good woman received this proposal with joy, 
and the dervise departed with the young man, acquainting 
her, that they must perform a journey, which would last 
near two years» As they travelled, he kept him in afflu- 
ence, gave him excellent instructions, cured him of a dan- 
gerous disease with which he was attacked : in fine, he 
took the same care of him as if he had been his own son. 
Abdallah a hundred times testified his gratitude to him 
for all his bounties ; but the old man always answered, 
^* My son, it is by actions that gratitude is proved ; we 
shall see, in a proper time and place, whether you be so 
grateful af you pretend." 
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One day, as ther continued their trayeb^ they foond 
themselves in a solitary place, and the dervise said to Ab- 
dallah, <^ My son, we are now at the end of onr joHrney $ 
I shall employ my players to obtain from Heaven, that the 
earth may open ana mak^ an entrance wide enough to per- 
mit you to descend into a place, where you will find one of 
the greatest treasures that the earth encloses in her bowels. 
Have you courage to descend into this subterraneous vault?" 
continued be. Abdallah swore to him he might depend on 
his obedienee and zeal. Then the dervise lighted a small 
fire, into which he cast a perfume ; he read and prayed for 
some moments; after which, the earth opened, and the der- 
vise said to him, ^^ Yon may now enter, my dear Abdallah: 
remember that it is in your power to do me a great service, 
and that this is, perhaps, the only opportunity you can ever 
have of teatifving to me, that you are not ungrateful. Do 
not let yourself be dazzled by all the riches you will find 
there; think only of seizing upon an iron candlestick with 
twelve branches, which you will find close to a door: that 
<8jibsolutelv necessary for me.'' Abdallah promised every 
tng, and descended boldly into the vault; but forgetting 
what had been expressly recommended to him, while he 
was filling his vest and his bosom with gold and jewels, 
which this subterraneous vault enclosed in prodigious heaps, 
the opening by which he entered closed of itself. He had, 
however, presence of mind enough to seize upon the iron 
candlesticK. which the dervise had so strongly recommended 
to him : and, though the situation he was in was very ter- 
rible, he did not abandon himself to despair; and thinkins 
only in what manner he should get out of a place which 
might become his grave, he apprehended that the vault 
had closed only because he had not followed the order of 
the dervise ; he recalled to his memory the care and good- 
ness he had loaded him with, reproached himself M'ith his 
insratitude, and finished his meditation by humbling him- 
self before Heaven. At length, after much pains and in- 
quietude, be was fortunate enough to find a narrow pas- 
sage, which led him out of this obscure cave; thottgn it 
was not till he had followed it a considerable way, that he 
perceived a small opening covered with briars and thorns, 
through which he returned to the light of the sun. He 
looked on all sides to see whether he could perceive the 
dervise, but in vain: he designed to deliver him the 
^"on candlestick he so much wished for, and formed a de- 
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sign of quilling him, being rich enough, wilh wkal he had 
taken out of the cavern, to live in affluence without his as- 
sistance. 

Not perceiving the dervise, nor remembering any of the 
places through which he had passed, he went on as for- 
tune had directed him, and was extremely astonished to 
find himself opposite his mother's house, from which he 
imagined he was at a great distance. She immediately 
inquired after the holy dervise. Abdallah told her frank- 
ly what had happened to him, and the danger he had run 
to satisfy his un^asonable desires ^ he afterwards showed 
her the riches with which .he was loaded. His mother 
concluded, upon the sight of them, that the dervise only 
designed to make a trial of his courage and obedience, and 
that they ought to make use of the happiness which for- 
tune had presented to them ; adding, tnat, doubtless, such 
w^as the intention of the holy dervise. While they con- 
templated these treasures with avidity, while they were 
dazzled with the lustre of them, and formed a thousand 
projects in consequence of them, they all vanished away 
before their eyes. It was then that Abdallah sincerely re- 
proached himself for his ingratitude and disobedience ; 
and, perceiving that the iron candlestick had resisted the 
enchantment, or rather the just punishment which those 
deserve who do not execute what they promise, he said, 

rrostrating himself-—^' What has happened to me is just; 
have lost what I had no design to restore, and the can» 
dlestick, which I intended to deliver to the dervise, re- 
mains with me ; it is a proof that it rightly belongs to him, 
and that the rest was unjustly acquired." As he ^nished 
these words, he placed the candlestick in the midst of their 
littie habitation. 

When the night was come, without reflecting upon it, he 
placed a light in the candlestick. Immediately, they saw 
a dervise appear, who turned about for an hour and disap- 
peared, after having thrown them an asper. This candle- 
stick had twelve branches. Abdallah, who was meditat- 
ing all the day upon what he had seen the night before^ 
was willing to know what would happen the next night, if 
he put a li^t into each of them : he did so, and twelve 
dervises appeared that instant ; they turned round also 
for an hour, and each of them threw an asper as they dis- 
appeared. He repeated every day the same ceremony, 
which bad always th^ «ame success $ but he never could 
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make it soeeeed more thanonee in tiventy-four hoars. This 

trifliDg sum was enoagh to make his mother and himself 

Bubsigt tolerably : there was a time when they would have 

degired no more to be happy ; but it was not considerable 

enough to change their fortune. It is always dangerous 

for the imagination to be fixed npon the idea of riches. 

The sight of. what he believed he should possess ; the 

projects he had forkned for the employment of it; all these 

things had left such profound traces in the mind of Ab* 

dallah, that nothing could efface them. Therefore^ seeing 

the small advantage he drew from the e^dlestick, he re-^ 

solved to carry it back to the dervise, in hopes that he 

might obtain from him the treasure he had seen, or» at 

least, find again the riches which had vanished from their 

sight, by restoring to him a thing for which he testified so 

earnest a desire. He*was so fortunate as to repiember his 

name, and that of the city which he inhabited. He de* 

parted therefore immediately for Magrebi, carrying with 

him his candlestick, which he lighted every night, and, by 

that means, furnished himself with what was necessary on 

the road, without being obliged to implore the assistance'^ 

and compassion of the faithful. When he arrived at Ma? 

grebi, his first care was to inquire in what house, or in what 

convent, Abounadar lodged. He was so well known, that 

every body told him his habitation. He repaired thither 

directly, and found fifty porters, who kept the gate of his 

house, having each a staff, with a head of gold, in their 

hands : the court of this palace was filled with slaves and 

domestics : in fine, the residence of a prince could not ex9> 

pose to view greater magnificence* Abdallab, strode 

M^th astonishment and admiration, feared to proceed. Cerf- 

tainly, thought Jie, I either explained myself wrong, or 

those to whom I addressed myself designea to make a jest 

of me, because I was a stranger : this is not the habitation 

of a dervise, it is that of a king. He was in this embar* 

rassment, when a man approached him, and said to himy 

'^Abdallab, you are welcome; my master, Aboanadar, 

has long expected you." He then conducted him to an 

agreeable and magnificent pavilion, where the dervise was 

seated. Abdallah, struck with the riches he beheld on all 

sides, would have prostrated himself at his feet, but Aboui- 

nadar prevented him, and interrupted him when he would 

have made a merit of the candlesticks which he presented 

to him. ^ You are b^t i|in iin|;r^tefttji )vi:^teh/' said be to 
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him; ^^do yoii imagine you can impose upon rae? I 
am not ignorant of any one of your thoughts ; and, 
if you had known the value of this candlestick, you 
^vould never have brought it to me: 1 will make you 
sensible of its use.'^ Immediately, he placed a light, in 
each of its branches ; and, when the twelve dervises had 
turned round for some time, Abounadar gave each of 
them a blow with a c^ne, and, in a moment, they were 
converted into twelve heaps of sequins, diamouds, and 
other precious stones. ** This,*' said he, " is the proper 
use to be made of .this marvellous candlestick. As to 
me, I never desired it but to place it in my cabinet, as a 
talisman composed by a sage whom I revere, and am 
pleased to expose it sometimes to those who come to visit 
me I and, to prove to you," added he, ^^ that curiosity was 
the only occasion of my search for it, here are the keys 
of my magazines, open them, and you shall judge of 
my riches; you shall tell me whether the most insa- 
4iable miser would not be satisfied with them." Ab- 
dallah obeyed him, and examined twelve magazines of 
great extent, so full of all manner of riches, that he 
could not distinguish which merited his admiration most : 
they all deserved it, and produced new desires. The 
regret of having restored the candlestick, and that of not 
having found out the use of it, pierced the heart of Ab- 
^dallah. Abounadar seemed not to perceive, it : on the 
contrary, he loaded him with caresses, kept him some 
days in his house, and commanded him to be treated as 
himself. When it was at the eve of the day which he 
had fixed for his departure, he said to him,/^ Abdallah, 
my son,' I believe, by what has happened to you, you are 
corrected of the frightful vice of ingratitude ; however, 
I owe you a mark of my aflTection for having undertaken 
so long a journey with a view of bringing me the thing 
I desired : you may def^art, 1 shall detain you no longer. 
You shall find, to-morrow, at the gate of my palace, one 
of my horses to carry you : I make yon a present of it, 
as well as of a slave who shall conduct you to your house, 
and two camels loaded with gold and jewels, which you 
shall choose yourself out of my treasures.'* Abdallah 
said to him all that a heart sensible of avarice could ex- 
press when its passion was satisfied, and went to lie down 
till Che morning arrived which was fixed for his departr 
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During (I»e night, he was still agilalbd, without beitig 
able to Hunk of any thing but the candlestick, and whal 
it had produced. « I had it," aaid he, " ao long m mj 
power: Abounadar, witliout me, bad never been possessor 
of it : what risks did I not run in the subterraneous vaiat4 
Why does he now possess this treasure of treasures ? Be- 
cause I had the probity, or rather the foUy, to bring it 
back to him : he profits by my labour and the «anS^'; * 
have incurred by so long a journey. And what does he 
ffive me in return ? Two camels loaded with gold ana 
lewels: in one moment, the candlestick will furnish him 
ten times as much. It is Abounadar who is ungrateful : 
what wrong shall I do him in taking this candlestick! iVone, 
certainly 5 for he is rich : and what do I possess ?' 'I hese 
ideas determined him, at length, to make all possible at- 
tempts to sieze upon the candlestick. The thing was not 
difficult, Abounadar having trusted hire with the keys of 
his magazines. He knew where the candlestick was 
placed ; he seized upon it, hid it in the bottom of one of 
the sacks, which he filled with pieces of gold and other 
riches which he was allowed to take, and loaded it as 
well as the rest, upon his camels. He had no other eager- 
ness now, but for his departure ; and, after having hartily 
bid adieu to the generous Abounadar, he delivered him 
his keys, and departed with his horse, his slave, and two 

camels. -o 1 k 

When he was some days' journey from Balsora^ ne 
sold his slave, resolving not to have a witness of his 
former poverty, nor of the source of his present richea. 
He bought another, and arrived, without any obstacle, 
at his mother's, whom he would scarcely look upon, so 
much was he taken up with his treasure. His first care 
was to place the loads of his camels and tlie candlestiok 
in the most private room of the house 5 andj in his im- 
patience to feed his eyes with«ht8 great opulence, he 
placed lights immediately in the candlestick : the twelve 
dervises appearing, he gave each of them a blow with 
a cane with all his strength, lest he should be failing m 
the laws of the talisman : Jiut he had not remarked that 
Abounadar when he struck them, had the cane in his left 
hand. Abdallah, by a natural motion, made use pf his 
right; and the dervises, instead of becoming heaps of 
riches, immediately drewfrom beneath their robe eachA 
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ibfmidable elub, with M'hieh they struek him so hard and 
80 long that they left him almost dead, and disappeared, 
carrying with them all his treasure, the camels, the horse, 
the slave, and the candlestick. 

Thus was Abdallah punished by poverty, and almost 
by death, for his unreasonable ambition, which perhaps 
might have. been pardonable, if it had not been accom- 
panied by an ingratitude as wicked as it was audacious, 
since he had not so much as the resource ')f being able to 
eoneeal his perfidies from the too piercing eyes of his 
benefactor. 



STUDY OF NATURE. 

There is a study of nature which requires almost noth- 
ing but eyes, and which on that account is within the 
reach of all sorts of persons, and even of children. It 
consists in being mindful of the objects which nature 
offers us, in considering them carefully, and admiring (he^ 
different beauties of them, but without searching into their 
bidden eauses, which belongs more particularly to the 
learned. 

I say that even children are capable of it : for thiey 
have eyes, and donH want inquisitiveness. They are 
desirous to know : they ask questions. One need only 
quicken, and keep up in them the desire of learning and 
knowins, which is natural to all men. Besides, tbat 
study, if it ought to be called so, far from being painful 
and tiresome, offers nothing but pleasure and delight. It 
can serve instead of, and ought commonly to be done by, 
way of diversion only. 

It is not to be conceived how many things children could 
learn, if one knew how to improve all the opportunities 
which they themselves afford us. A garden, \he fields, a 
palace, all that is a book open for them : but they must 
have learnt, and be accustomed to read it. Nothing is 
more common among us than the use of bread and linen : 
nothing is more scarce than to find children who know 
Iiow both the one and the other are prepared : through 
liow many ways and hands wheat and hemp must pasg 
before they are made bread and linen. The same mus^ 
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be gaid of woollen stuffs, which are but little like the 
fleece of the sheep of whieh they are made, no more than 
paper is like (hose liaen rags that are pieked up in thi> 
streets. Why are not children acquainted with those mar- 
vellous productions of nature and art^ wfareh they every 
day make use of, without minding them ? 

The first preacher that proclaimed the glory of the 
supreme God is the sky, where the sun, the moon, and the 
stars shine fort!.- with so much brightness: and that book 
written in characters of light is sufficient to make all men- 
inexcusable. But the divine wisdom is no less admirable 
in its least productions, wherein it has been pleased, if 
one may say so, to make itself more accessible, and wherein 
it seems to invite us to consider it nearer, without fearing 
to be dazzled by it. 

PLANTS. 

There is in the most seemingly despicable wherewith 
to astonish the most sublime minds, which nevertheless^ 
cannot see but the most coarse organs of there, and to 
which the whole secret of the life, nourishment, and prop- 
agation, remains unknown. Not one leaf is neglected in 
them. Order and symmetry are obvious in every thing : 
and that with so prodigious quantity of pinking,- orna- 
ments, and beauties, that none is exactly like another. 

What is not discovered by the help of microscopes in 
the smallest seeds! But how much virtue and efficacy has 
God put in them by one single word, by which he seems te 
have given plants a sort of immortality ! Let the earth 
bring forth grass, and the herb yielding seedy &c. 

Is there any thing that deserves more our admiration,, 
than the choice which God has made of the general colour, 
tliat beautifies alt plants P If he had died in white or 
scarlet all the fields, who could have been able tn bear 
either the brightness or (he harshness of them ? If he had 
darkened them with more dusky colours, who could have 
taken a delight in so sad and so melancholy a prospect ? 
A pleasant verdure keeps a medium between these two 
extremes, and it has such afn affinity with the frame of 
the eye, tliat it is diverted instead of strained by it, and it 
is rather sustained and nourished than wasted. But what 
was thought nt first to be but one colour, is sack a diver- 
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sity of hues as astonishes. 'Tts green every where, but ^ti9 
nowhere the saikie. Not ooeplanti» coloured like anoth- 
er:: and that surprising variety, whidi no art can imitate, 
is agaki diversified in each plant, which is in its origin, it» 
progress, and maturity, of a diiferent sort of green. 

I transport myself in thooght intd blossomed fields, or 
into a garden well looked after. What an enamel ! What 
colours ! What riches ! But what an harmony, and what 
8We>etness in their mixture, and the shadowing that tempers 
them ! What a picture^ and by what a master ! But let us 
pass from this general view to the consideration of any par* 
ttcular flower, and pick up at random, the first that offers 
to dnr hand, without troubling ourselves with choosing. 
• It is just blown, and has still all its freshness and bright-^ 
ness. Are there so lively, and at the same time so sweel 
^oltfurs among men P Could ever art invent stuffs 'as thin, 
and of as smooth and nice a texture P Bring near the leaves 
which I hold, Solomon's purple itself. What a coarse hair* 
cloth to them ! What a ruggedness, what breaking off ia 
the texture, and what a difference in the colouring i 

TREES AND FllUITS. 

So far we have considered the earth only lets a meadow**- 
Now it. shows itself to us like a rich orchard, filled witii 
all sorts of fruit, which succeed one another according t» 
the seasons. 

I observe one of these trees, bowing its branches down 
to the ground, bent under the weight of excellent fruity 
whose colour and smell declare the taste, and at the quan- 
tity whereof I am amazed. Methinks that tree says to me 
by that glory it displays to my eyes : Learn of me what is 
the. goodness and magnificence of the God who has made 
me lor you. It is neither for him, nor for myself, I am so- 
rich. He has need of nothing, and I cannot use what he 
has given me. Bless him,, and unload me. Give him^ 
thauKs ; and, since he has made me the instrument of your 
delight, become that of my gratitude. 

I think I hear the same invitations from all sides rand^. 
as I walk on, I always find out new subjects of praise uid 
wonder I for it is a new kind at every step. Here the fruit 
is hid within $ there it is the kernel that is in the inside : 
and a delicate pulp shines outwardly with the most lively 
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%b{oiirs. This fruit sprung out of a blossom'^ as almcmt afC 
do : bat this other, so delicious, was not preceded by the 
blossom, and it shoots out of the very bark of the tree^ 
The one begins the summer, the other finishes it. If thi» 
is not soon gathered, it falls down and withers : if you do 
not wait for that, it will never ripen. This keeps long ; 
that goes away swiftly* The one refreshes, the other 
nourishes. 

Among fruit trees, some bear fruit in two seasons of the 
year, and others unite together both the different seasons^ 
and even the years-— bearing young blossoms, green fruity- 
and ripe fruit, all at onee ; to evinee the sovereign liberty^ 
of the Creator, who, in diversifying the laws of Nature,, 
shows that he is the master of it, andean at all times, and 
with all things, do equally what he pleases. 

I observe that weak trees, or of an indifferent pitch, are 
those that bear the most exquisite fruit. The higher they 
grow, the less rieh they seem to me, and their fruit is the 
less fit for me. The other trees which bear nothing but 
leaves, or bitter and very small fruit, are nevertheless very; 
useful for building and navigation. 

If we had not seen trees of the height and bigness of 
those that are in some forests, we eould not believe that 
some drops of rain fallen from heaven were capable to 
nourish tnem. For there is need of a juice, not only very 
plentiful, but full of spirits and salts of all kinds, to give* 
the root, the trunk, and branches, the strength and vigour' 
which we admire in them. It is even remarkable, that the' 
more neglected those trees are, the handsomer they grow ^ 
and that if men applied themselves to cultivate them as 
they do the small trees of their gardens, they would rather 
hurt them. You thereby, O Lord, preserve a proof that it 
is you alone have made them ; and yon learn man that his 
eares and industry are useless to you ; and that if yon re-^ 
quire them for some shrubs, it is to employ him, and warn 
him of his own weakness in trusting weak things only ta 
llis care. 

FISHIES. 

With what a deal of ishes of all sizes do the waters 
teem ! 

I consider all these creatures, and see, mefliinks, that 
ihey have nothing but a head and tail. They have nei- 
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^lle^feet nor arms. Even their head has no free more^ 
ment ; and, if 1 attended to their figure only, I should think 
them deprived of all that is necessary for the preservation 
of their life. But, with so few exterior organs, they .are 
more nimble, more swift, and more artful and canning, 
than if they had many hands and feet ; and the use they 
make of their tail and fins, shoots them forward like ar- 
rowA, and seems to make them fly. 

How comes it to pass, that in the middle of waters so 
much impregnated with salt, that I cannot bear a drop of 
them in my mouth, fishes live, and enjoy a perfect strength 
and health ? And how, in the middle of salt, do they keep 
a flesh that has not the taste of it ? 

Why do the best, and most fit for the use of man, come 
near the coasts, to offer themselves, it seems, to him, whilst 
al great many others, useless to him, affect to keep ofi^P 

Why do those that keep in unl^nown places, whilst they 
'were propagating and growing to a certain size, as her- 
rings, mackerel, cod, &c. come in shoals at an appointed 
time, to invite the fishermen, and throw themselves, as it 
were of their own accord, into their nets and boats ? 

Why are several of them, and of the best kinds, eager to 
get into the mouths of rivers, and come up to their fountain- 
-head, to communicate the benefits of the sea to the conn- 
tries which are distant from it ? And what hand directs 
-them with so much care and bounty for men, but yours, O 
Lord, although so obvious a Providence seldom engager 
their gratitude ? 

BIRDS. 

We see in several dumb creatures an imitation of reason 
which astonishes : but it appears no where in a more sen- 
sible manner than in the industry of birds in making their 
nests. 

In the first place, what master has learnt them that they 
have need of any ? Who has taken care to forewarn them 
to get them ready in time, and not to be prevented by neces- 

-sity? Who has told them how they must be contrived ? What 
Mathematician hns given them the plan of (hem? What 
Architect has directed them to'^fchoose a firm place, and 

*hui1d upon a «olid foundation P What tender mother has 
advised them to line the bottom of them with so soft and 
nice matter as ^; down and eottoni And when these are 
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vantingy ivbo lias prompted them that ingenious eharity 
whieh makes them pluek oat of their breasts, with their 
bill, as much down as is requisite, to prejpare a eonyenient 
eradle for their young ones ? ' 

In the second plaee, what wisdom has traced ont to each 
kind a particular way of making their nests, where the 
same precautions were kept, but in a thousand different 
ways r Who has commanded the swallow, the most indus- 
trious of all birds, to come near man, and choose his house 
to build her nest before his eyes, without fearing to have 
him for a witness and seeming on the contrary to invite 
him to consider her works ? It is not with small sprigs 
and hay that she builds, as the others do. She uses cement 
and mortar, and in so solid a manner, that her work can- 
not be demolished without some might and main. Yet she 
has no other instrument but her bill. She has nothing 
wherewith to draw up water. She can only wet her breast 
in keeping her wings up. And it is with the dew whish 
she sprinkles the mortar with, she dilutes and moistens her 
masonry, which she afterwards disposes, and sets in order 
with her bill. Reduce, if it is possible, the most ingeni- 
ous architect to the small compass of this swallow ; with 
all his learning leave him a bill only to work with, and 
see if he will have the same dexterity, and the same 
success. 

It is not necessary to show how these physical observa- 
tions, and a great many others of the like nature, are ca- 
pable of adorniug and enriching a youth's mind: making 
him attentive to the effects of nature, which are b^ore our 
eyeS) and offer themselves to us every minute almost, with- 
out our taking notice of them; of learning him a thousand 
curious things concerning the sciences, arts, and trade, as 
chymistry, anatomy, botany, drawing, navigation, print- 
ing, &c. ; of giving him a taste for gardening, the trees, 
the country, and walking, which is not a thing indifferent : 
of enabling him to bear a part agreeably in conversation, 
and not to be reduced either to keep silent, or net to know 
-what to speak but trifles. 

THE END. 
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